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PREFACE. 


Dear anp Worray Reaper, 

In the mental refreshment we take, I fancy 
there is no little side-dish or snack more easy of 
digestion, if not more generally palatable, than 
a short, pleasant, chatty letter. 

Occasionally our appetites are doubtless in 
tune to do justice to the more solid joint, or 
profound ragodt_of authorship, but at times we 
feel inclined for lighter diet; to put a luncheon 
in our pocket, and enjoy a solitary picnic on the 
cliff or in the hay-field, when the fresh air and 
exercise amply compensate for the absence of the 
sauce piquante in our hastily though heartily 
eaten fare, 

Letter-writing by post, except to order a coat 
or scrip, or announce the death of an uncle, or 
arrival of the “little stranger,” thereby making 
an average of the thing,—is all but exploded. 
Postage is too cheap to make letters worth 
opening. 
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Men take a stroll over the United States or 
Africa; ladies promenade India or China, even 
to the extent of “a year and a day,” resolved on 
a post octavo, addressing any one they may prefer 
as an imaginary correspondent. Many are the 
titled personages, the “valued friends,” and 
honoured members of the mysterious house of 
Dash, to whom these epistolary performances are 
inscribed ; why may not J be permitted to address 
the only person likely to be interested, whom 
alone Thope to please, whose smiles and favours 
I alone care to obtain,—viz. the Reader ? 

Let me then try to hash up a savoury and, J 
trust, not an unwholesome repast for thy refresh- 
ment; premising that fresh air and exercise, or 
perfect freedom from a morbid spirit, are quite 
essential to make it go down with relish. 

T boast not of preparing high-seasoned dishes; 
ill-fated love and ghastly horrors enter not into 
the economy of my cuisine; my cricket does not 
even allude to them in her chirp. 

I can perhaps serve thee a tender steak from 
rural life, or a comforting hotch-potch after dame 
Nature’s own receipt; I can trick thee up a 
cottage scene, lead thy footsteps through woods 
and mountain paths,—lighten thy snuggery with 
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sunsets and risings, but for aught to harrow 
thy soul or make thee die from laughter Iam not 
the man. 

Peradventure thou mayst be one whose ap- 
proval has not been withheld from thy humble 
caterer in his former attempts to please thee ; if so, 
T gratefully offer thee my acknowledgments, 
and as sincerely, ami bénévole of mine, do 1 hope 
thou mayst find amusement in the few fresh 
leaves I again venture to strew before thee. 


TRoLLHATTAN Fauis, SWEDEN, 
Aug. 1847. 
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SWEDEN AND GOTTLAND. 


LETTER I. 


UNPREMEDITATED EXCURSIONS.—ESSENTIAIS FOR & TOURIST.-~THE 
DIVINE RIGHT OF “ OHACUN 2 SON Gott,” —EG0.—THE NINTH 
OF MAY.—CHOICE BETWEEN THE “HAVRE” AND THE “HAM- 
BURGH.” —HOH@OPATHY.—THE MICROSCOFE.—MODERN LILLI- 
PUT. —VOLTAIRE. — PETIPESSE, — MASSACRE OF “ PUNCH.”"— 
DEPARTURE FROM LILLIPUT IN CONSEQUENCE.—NOTE. 
The “Havre” at Sea, May, 1846. 
He who has never launched himself on a 
purely unpremeditated cruise or excursion, with- 
out being particular as to time or distance, or 
indebted to hand-books for a chalked-out route 
to be followed in the literal spirit of malice pre- 
pense, according to the modern mode of touring, 
has yet a pleasure to come; one I strongly 
recommend to all to seize on the first possible 
" opportunity, and if they do not confess to having 
felt the influence of a gayer temperament, during 
the trip decided upon through the impulse of 
the moment, in an equal ratio as they are fre- 
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quently disappointed in those taken through 
lengthy deliberation,—I can only say, they will 
be more unfortunate than I have been. 

Presuming that a man meditates the pleasure 
of viewing our distant brethren, and their re- 
spective countries, as they happen to be, in the 
spirit of good-natured curiosity, and not a 
crusade against customs and peculiarities, op- 
posed to which, our own—deeply venerated and 
cherished as they are,—may appear quite as odd 
and irreconcilable in the eyes of the stranger, 
upon the glorious principle of chacun @ son gotit— 
supposing him to have sufficient good sense to 
have left his predilection and prejudice at home, 
—to be resumed, if he thinks proper on his 

” yeturn—doubtless with greater zest than ever; 
T can scarcely think he will fail to be deeply 
interested and improved at every step he takes 
from it. I am certain, that a pleasant look 
and courteous word will always insure him more 
than the usurer could desire in all countries 
alike, and that friends, en voyage, will sit right 
and left of him at every caravansera. 

If it so pleases him to stare through his 
golden eye-glass at the wake, which leaves him 
more hipped and supercilious at every fathom; 
or if he put on an approved “pump-room” look, 
be assured his path will not be strewn with 
flowers: rather let him look for the prickly pair 
of compagnons de voyage — Herr Bile in yellow 
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breeches; and Monsieur Indigestion in a ruffled 
shirt, to be his nearest and most leech-like 
neighbours. 

My advice to any unconfirmed stray English- 
man — especially if @ maiden wanderer — 
not in Vienna, the Rivoli, “fair Florence,” or 
the Badens, for in all of these he will be at 
home amongst the kindred Vapids he will en- 
counter, however he may excel in affectation or 
be swathed in sickly odours—but over the 
Swedish or Scottish hills and vales, the Pyre- 
nean or Norwegian mountain-roads— it is to 
remember, that the men he will there meet 
with have not even heard (sad chaotic fact!) of 
“Coningsby ” or “the Victims of Society,” and 
practise no deference but to the man of bonhommie 
and sincere reciprocity in politeness; traits that 
never fail him, be he in Lapland or the Apennines, 
should he come in contact with the Pope or 
Fra Diavolo. 

I advise him to remember he is not compelled 
to ramble amongst people who may not happen to 
take in the “Post;” to be resolved to see novelties, 
and hence receive instruction in every kingdom, 
and verily great consolation in the home he 
eventually hopes to return to. This latter 
“erumb” I only allow him, on condition that 
he does not attempt to divide it; but that the 
seeret remains strictly in his own keeping. I 


finally advise, that he provide himself with a 
Ba 
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stiff letter of credit on my douce old friend, 
“Philosophy,” drawn by his constant correspon- 
dent, “Equanimity,” for a truly universal and 
sterling credential will he find it, to be cashed 
alike beneath the hedge-row or piazzas of the 
gay world. 

So much for my recipe, which is good, be 
assured, though it may be homely; it is one 
I seldom knew to fail during some little ram- 
ling, and offer it with far more confidence, than 
1 can possibly endue the next ungraceful, 
though hardly to be avoided, supernumerary in 
my (let me hope) scribbling entertainment,— 
“ Fgo,’-—that musquito in print, whose hateful 
importunity it is nearly an impossibility to 
escape. However, en avant! 

A more lovely ninth of May never broke 
over the fair plains of Normandy, and glittering 
waters of the beautiful Seine, than the one 
that saw me drawing lots between the “Ham- 
burgh” for Rotterdam, and the “Havre” for 
Hamburgh; both vessels being laid on at the 
same time within a handspike’s length of each 
other in the dock of Havre-de-Grace. I drew 
the latter—and the prize as it turned out— 
and was taken on board as she hauled out of 
the basin, not having given the steamer or 
her destination ten minutes’ serious thought, 
before I found myself on her quarter-deck ; my 
future plans being equally without the slightest 
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direction, and thrust for the nonce into the 
huge ill-pack’d wallet of Chance. 

Having furnished you with the attributes 
for a thoroughly pliant, wandering cosmopolite, 
you will naturally suppose me to be flattered 
into the belief that I am a fair specimen of 
the amiable tourist I would portray, — alike 
indifferent and acquiescing in my steps and elbow- 
ing through the world; and of course will 
permit few sighs, far less groans, to escape a 
pen plucked from a bird lacking everything 
like susceptibility ;—~ but do not mistake me, 
I like not the gnat. I am no disciple of Ho- 

_ mocopathy. I love not microscopic lore, by 
whose scrutinising skill we are made aware 
of the exact numbers of quarts of monstrous, 
though unseen, animalcule we swallow in our 
yearly limpid draughts, or by what amount in 
myriads of the “Entozoon Folliculoram ” family 
we have for tenants in our respective mem- 
branes—be they dermis or epidermis—as sung 
in hideous flea-dissecting verse by one “ Eras- 
mus Somebody.” Such information is no bliss 
to me. I do not desire to know that the 
sylph-like tripping dlonde who honours me with 
her finger through La Poule, is, in fact, the 
angler’s living compendium if microscoped,— 
being an assortment of sure killing flies or 
ground bait. 

I sighed that Lilliput should still be the 
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most extensive country on our continent, and 
resolved to break through bonds that might 
involuntarily bind me into the irrevocable slough 
of the petite. 

The repose of my 4lanchisseuse was broken 
for my linen, which I demanded, undried though 
it might be. I got my passport viséd by the 
chef de police as he lay in his curl-papers; and 
lo! I departed. 

Shade of Voltaire! could ye for an instant 
guess the reason I had for slipping from my 
chafed mooring, how ye would again seize your 
mighty pen, and hurl your ghostly thunders 
of ridicule at the land on whose horizon men 
know you to have set, but can scarcely believe 
you to have risen, 

It was not that I wished to argue the point 
with “La Presse,” nay, all the journals, as 
well as with every Frenchman alike, that it is 
believed the Sikhs invaded our frontier, and 
not the fact that they fought bravely to “defend 
their own against a grasping power,” as asserted 
by “La Grande!” this, though (ite enough, 
T let pass. 

Tt was not, when they weepingly snarled, 
with the most bitter self-scarifyings, which no 
people so excel in, that the silly fact of a young 
Peel’s having won the steeple-chase at Paris, 
was worthy to be considered a “ national insult,” 
that I was punctured, even though they said 
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their sportsmen (!) were “disqualified ”— infeli- 
citous word—from contending with our gentle- 
men jocks; for I have no sympathy with the 
vile, absurd, un-English innovation of steeple- 
chasing; it, in fact, being neither hunting nor 
racing, with a depth of cruelty to the noble 
animal, who too often suffers from the reckless 
riding of these professional desperadoes desery- 
ing universal abhorrence. These weighty matters 
I left to the “Charivari,” and the screaming 
debaters in the cafés. But, when I saw a 
valued, inestimable friend, : 


«© Who oft had set the table in a roar,” 


massacred and mangled in the public streets, 
by special sign-manual from the powers wielded 
by “La Grande,” — otherwise the execution 
could not have taken place,-when I saw my 
old comrade “Punch” slaughtered by fierce 
douaniers en militaire bearded and décorés, who 
made it known that, “whatever Milor Peel’s plans 
might bring forth, de black-garde ‘Ponch’ was 
for ever prohibé;” when I saw the shattered 
débris of my learned friend spat and trampled 
upon as I did, I exclaimed “it is not good 
for me to be bere.” This exceeds the micro- 
scope, and the infinitesimal horrors it discloses. 
It is not safe to remain in a land of the mental 
petitesse that could frame such an interdict. 
“ Punch and a flowing sheet for me!” I, there- 
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fore, immediately tossed up between the two 
bateaue 2 vapeur, and am now splashing away 
in the gallant “Havre” for the “free city,” as 
I bid adieu to the very beautifully situated 
port from whence she takes her name.* 


* Incredible as it may appear, it is no less true, that the 
very exquisite “trifle” published in England under the name 
of “Punch,” in whose columns the most reasonable rebukes 
on all the follies of the world, especially Englieh, are given 
and received ‘with equal relish and gratitude by ourselves, 
without s tinge of ill-natured personality or vulgarity to 
be discovered in its pages, is yet formally and oficially pro- 
hibited in France. The fact of this appeared, us I relate, 
before my very eyess—That every article in which we excel 
should be strivgently denied adinittance to the country is 
not in the least extraordinary; but it may justly appear 
rather so, when we reflect that it is proposed to admit every 
thing French into our own markets, duty free, or next to it; 
our legislators hoping for the branch of Reciprocity to be held 
out to thet ere long. Vain, ridiculous hope: when an 
capecial shaft is fired at the harmless facetie of our friend 
Punch. Gulliver should be permitted to resume his ghostly 
travels on earth, microscope in hand,—when even his ideas 
of genuine “ Littleness,” might be considerably enlarged. 
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THE CHANNEL, — THE DEJEONRR — FIRST IMPRESSION. —~ THR 
ROUGH-LOOKING GENTLEMAN.” THE PASSENGERS.—XUSIC— 
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‘The “ Havre,” at sea, May 9th, 1846, 

Tue Channel has a surface like a mirror. 
It seems to slumber without a sigh, so still 
and heaveless are the deep waters which broke 
over both quay and jetty, hardly twenty-four’ 
hours ago. 

The high and beetling cliffs of Normandy 
tower on our right within half-pistol shot, and 
accompany us nearly to Féeamp;—the lug of 
the fishermen flaps against his mast,—the gulls 
are fleating in repose; we alone make progress 
through the tranquil sea, propelled by a power 
that to day far exceeds its own. 

Merrily the bell rings for breakfast, to which 
I feel disposed to do ample justice after my 
early rising, it being barely halfpast four when 
I was aroused at my worthy host Aitkin’s most 
excellent hotel. Thanks be to Lucifer! I see 
our cook is good and liberal. Pieds de veau, 
cutlets, pommes de terre a la mattre Phétel, 
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soles, omelette, tea, and sound Medoe, with 
the unequalled Havre bread, compose not only 
the carte, but the véritable déjetiner in our 
floating restaurant. Not a countryman at 
the table, nor, alas! woman either—with a 
three days’ sail before me. Of course, little 
dove-tailing takes place amongst the passengers 
_in a steamer for the first hour or two; our 
sacs de nuit, parting regrets, and sleeping dens 
claim our undivided thoughts; every one takes 
his fellow for a sulky, half-woke curmudgeon, 
—an opinion the first meal serves to contirm, 
or, as it is generally more happily the case, 
to dissipate entirely, leaving you a pleasant, 
chatty, well-informed fellow, within the seedy 
roquelaure; the half-famished visage of whose 
owner seemed at first to scowl upon you, as, 
bundled with your baggage upon deck, you 
make your hurried and anything but dignified 
entrée. 

The French opened the campaign in a skir- 
mishing fire respecting the viands—the claw of 
& prawn, or an obstinate oyster is an ample 
casus belli; my heart and mouth were far too 
full to allow me to return a shot. I threw 
myself into a solid square of silence, deeming 
myself a lost man, and prepared with resigna- 
tion for the “spider's death.” A rough-looking 
fellow with true Saxon features, and considerable 
nonchalant phlegm in his eye, sat en face play- 
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ing an undeniable knife and fork, and occa- 
sionally vouchsafing a reply to @ sunburnt 
neighbour, who spoke in the villanous Gascon 
twang, generally dissenting with the peculiar, 
ferocious non pas of the Garonne. 

“T tell you it is all nonsense,” said the stout 
man, in the language of a Frenchman at all 
events, preparing at the same time his oil and 
vinegar as carefully as if mixing his water- 
colours. “There is no beef in the world but 
in England; you have what is called beef, but 
it is no more like Hnglish beef than I am like 
this shrimp.” You would have thought this 
“a settler,” and the opinion to be that of a 
Briton, though you would have been mistaken 
in both surmises: the remark brought on a 
storm of oratory from all assembled, that I was 
glad to avoid by going on deck, where I was 
shortly joined by the “rough-looking gentle- 
man,” who, though addressing me in perfect 
English, gave me to understand he was a 
Swede. 


May 10th. 

A sleeping cabin solo, without the slightest 
motion of the vessel, renders the voyage ex- 
cessively pleasant; we have everything clean, 
comfortable, and good, as it is possible to de- 
sire, with a variety in carte no caboose but 
a French one could produce. 

I have succeeded in making out our ship's 
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company, with some little manceuvring, for want 
of better occupation, and give you the re- 
sult. 

Two Swedish Sadies returning from Paris, 
bluer than. indigo and full of Arago,—politics 
and astronomy are the lightest subjects on which 
they deign to converse ; a young Icelander on 
his way to Denmark, having completed his 
studies as an engineer: the Gascon (a marchand 
de vins); a Marseillaise, all patent leather and 
satin, bound for St. Petersburgh ; an artist not 
over cleanly, or in the /east presuming. A very 
fierce-looking fellow in a pelisse trimmed at 
the cuffs and collar, moustached and a smoker 
of course, I have made out to be a tailor of the 
first Parisian water ; he threatened to call upon me 
at Hamburgh, saying he could accomplish my 
death by shewing me some waistcoat pieces he 
had with him. We have moreover a German, 
the Swede, and the “undersigned” to complete 
the “ omnium gatherum.” 

The conversation has been on music, in which 
the German has had- the best of it; he speaks 
English very fluently, and I confess to being 
most righteously quizzed on the tender point. 
“No, my dear Sir,” said he, “you must give way 
there, you pay thousands, I grant you, in your 
endeavour to be thought musical, but you 
like it not in your hearts. Fancy,” continued he, 
“any Englishman at a five-act opera, whether 
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by Beethoven or Rossini. Pshaw! the first 
wearies him, and the second sees him sighing 
for the Haymarket flags, or a ‘glass of grog,’ 
anything to get out. Your ‘ Beggar's Opera,’ was 
once named to me as a signal triumph and 
glorious specimen of ‘real English music,’ 
without any attempt at quizzing on the part of 
my informant.” I submitted to the German; 
but when the French cut in in praise of their 
music, and of course in disparagement of ours, 
I improvised a verse in parody of their Mar- 
seillaise, in which all the burthen lay in honour 
of Pamour, la gloire, la chasse, tabac, and sol- 
dats, defying them to name another subject 
on which they ever sung or conversed. The 
Swede and two learned ladies, as well as the 
German, said Cvest vrai and allowed I was this 
time in the majority. 

A glorious sun-set and unruffled sea gave us 
another delightful evening. The French are 
fiercely debating some important matter, from 
the words excessivement, solide, and énorme! being 
frequently uttered, — paletots having been duly 
compared and approved. 

The Swede tells anecdotes in slightly broken 
English, making me Jaugh most heartily. One 
he had got hold of in Greece, he told in the 
drollest manner. They are smothered with ver- 
min on that classic ground; bugs and fleas claim 
you for their own as soon as you enter an hotel, 
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and instantly “bring you to the scratch.” A 
Jew advertised an infallible remedy from a single 
application, and drove a considerable trade by 
his elixir, A Greek applied to him for a bottle 
of bis mixture, paid for it a price worthy the 
Tuxury to be gained, and went on his way 
rejoicing. Halfway home, he remembered he 
had omitted to ask the direction for using it, 
which he hastily requested the Jew to inform 
him. 

“Ab! dat is true, my dear,” said he, “T shall 
tell you the best plan,—pray be attentive to 
what I say. Ah! you shall catch some bugs, 
and nip his bottoms very gently, so, (nipping his 
lanky finger and thumb together,) Ah! dat shall 
make him open his mouth,—when you take a 
leetle feather, and dip it in de bottle, and den 
rub in de bug’s mouth; he is sure to die.” “A 
million thunders,” shouted the Greek! “why 
I had better crack.him at once?”—* Ah! my 
dear,” said the Jew, “dat is just as you like,— 
either plan ‘will do.” 

Monday, 11th May. 

The North Sea even looks comparatively 
amiable this glorious morning, which I take it 
is not the case three times in a twelvemonth. 
This sea has a dark, cheerless, depressing air 
about it, that I never saw in any other, except 
probably the Baltic: it is a perfect “waste of 
waters,” and a fit resort in imagination for the 
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frightful monsters told of in Scandinavian legend, 
and the fierce rovers who once ruled its waves. 
How wonderfully the mere features of ocean 
vary any one knows, who has noticed well a 
Mediterranean and Black Sea or Baltic billow. 
I can fancy nothing more absolutely undesir- 
able than a heavy hoarse north-easter, gallop- 
ing over this sea on a November day, (or night !) 
on which we had now for nearly three days been 
steaming so pleasantly,—scarcely falling in with 
any craft larger than a pilot boat or fisherman. 
Heligoland on our lee, with the flat coast of 
Hanover on our starboard hand,—crowds of 
various craft are making for the Elbe, the ap- 
proach to the noble river being heralded by lines 
of white foam that come from the fresh water. 

The left bank of the Elbe is beautiful indeed ; 
hilly, wooded, full of villas, chateauz, cottages 
ornées, and wealthy looking villages, all serv- 
ing to give an air of rich variety to the river 
side. Now appear the forests of masts, the 
towers, steeples, and lordly warehouses of Ham- 
burgh; and now our arrival is announced by 
our French skipper, who shrieks, yells, implores, 
and swears, in a voice that exceeds the united 
ery of fifty English and German crews, with 
action duly according with the eloquence; and 
for no earthly reason that I can discover, ex- 
cepting that he has his ship to moor, for which 
there seems not the slightest difficulty. 
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Hail to the Free City! “Anything to de- 
clare, gentlemen,” said a polite, staid-looking man 
at a place called a custom-house, or cottage, as 
it might be termed, so small was the build- 
ing. “I have a case of various French articles, 
clocks, books, and nick-nacks,” said the Swede, 
“all intended for either my own house, or pre- 
sents to my friends, not above fifty pounds’ 
worth.” “Goot! pass on, gentlemen,” said this 
warder to a free city, “we mind not what you 
French gentlemen call baggatells.” A year ago 
I had paid duty in Havre on two squares of 
Windsor soap, and if I land there again in ten 
years’ time, I feel convinced I shall have to do 
the same. But you cannot think of trifles as 
you land in Hamburgh, and drive through the 
Yungfernstieg. Let us leave them and Lilli- 
put for once, and enter any one of the mag- 
nificent hotels that await us, for it would be 
invidious to name, where all are equally “good- 
looking.” 
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Hamburgh, May, 15th 1846, 


Hampurcu may justly be said to belong to 
the “Intrinsic order” of architecture, for every- 
thing seems truly marked “eighteen carat” 
that meets your eye, having at the same time 
a quiet business-like, though sufficiently lively, 
tout ensemble, which perfectly reminds me of 
the distance I have steamed between the Seine 
and the Elbe. 

Contrast can scarcely extend further than 
in the total change I perceive in every minute, 
as well as in the more important objects passing 
in review before me. In France I rarely met 
with a pretty woman,—alas! that I should say 
it:—I can declare upon my veracity I have 
not met a plain one in several days’ tour of 
Hamburgh. I see clear complexions, good 
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teeth, with fully developed figures, at every step. 
The men I will not venture to remark npon, 
furtlter than that incessant smoking has soddened 
every complexion till it assumes the hue of 
damp parchment; and that an ill-favoured Ger- 
man, of whom I counted an hundred at our 
table-@héte, stands unrivalled in his peculiar 
charms. In France every horse in a cart 
carried wood enough in bis cojlar to make his 
own stable-door, with a sufficiency of wool on his 
back for a couple of useful rugs, his driver at 
the same time either calling him a “thief” 
or a “brigand,” or beating him unmercifully ; 
here the very horses in a coal-cart might serve 
to take a marchioness to a drawing-room, so 
sleek and high-bred are the fine Holstein ani- 
mals without exception; having plain, black, 
scanty harness, without either blinkers or breech- 
ens, apparently docility itself; a sure proof of 
the affectionate treatment it is so excessively 
pleasing to know they receive. 

The New Town may fairly be said to stand 
alone in solid magnificence. The shops in the 
Newer Wall and Yungfernstieg have evidently 
had carte blanche allowed them in their erec- 
tion, and certainly excel anything I ever beheld. 
Splendid facades, with deep mullions of marble 
to the immense windows of plate-glass, are only 
equalled by the richness and excellence of the 
wares they enclose. As a free city and port, 
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Hamburgh is the depét for all the very best 
articles the world can produce. She pays no 
respect but to quality and price, essentials which 
competition always will compel to go hand in 
hand. Here are no duties to prevent a man 
eating with a fork made by Storr and Mortimer, 
or treading on a carpet made at Kidderminster 
or Constantinople. You may have your pendule 
and chimney ornaments, your gloves and wig 
from Paris if you choose; but you may have 
plated goods, and a knife that will eut from 
Sheffield, pilot and broadcloths from the West 
of England, silks from Lyons, velvet from Genoa, 
or tartans from Paisley; you may drink the 
wines of Portugal from the Rhine or Garonne, 
or the stouter drink of Whitbread if you like. 
Everything is of the very best, and to be had 
at prices equally low or lower than those paid 
in the respective places where the goods are 
made. To allow of this they have na over- 
burthened manufactures at home, or millstone 
of a debt; the competition is not ix Hamburgh, 
but everywhere else for the city’s use and 
benefit. 

Hamburgh is the greatest emporium for sup- 
plying the markets of. all the north of Europe, 
and is as flourishing as its liberal policy would 
lead one to expect and hope. The commercial 
statistics of the city are on a gigantic scale, 
and of great antiquity, though of Jater date 
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than Antwerp, which place is fallen from its 
once proud estate, obliged to succumb to the 
current of trade that eventually set towards 
the Elbe. The annual imports and exports 
I am informed exceed a hundred millions 
sterling. 

Hamburgh has her own colonies; an im- 
mense fleet of merchantmen employed to every 
part of the globe; she is governed by a senate, 
has a fine national guard, and is the rallying 
point for commerce and intelligence. 

The terrible fire swept the devoted city for 
three whole days, and saddened the stontest- 
hearted to the very soul. It seemed to cause 
agale of wind in itself, and rushed with over- 
whelming waves of flame over an area suffi- 
ciently large to contain a fair sized town. Men 
tremble when they think of the awful scene; 
but like true and gallant tradesmen they soon 
“cleared the wreck,” declared a dividend, and 
now exceed every port in Europe in the solidity 
and beauty of repairs they gave their ancient 
city; though it strikes me she has somewhat 
lost her nationality in the new face she wears ; 
every order of architecture, as well as no order 
at all, being indiscriminately adopted. One 
tailor’s shop has a window equalling a modern 
minster, cutlers, hosiers, drapers, and print-sellers, 
are severally lodged in separate palais royauer, 
whilst the “Hétel de Russie,” “Streit’s,” and 
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« Hotel St. Petersburgh,” would compel number- 
less palaces to yield to their imposing fronts. 
The arcade is the finest in Europe in point of 
height and material, a great part being composed 
of marble, yet is it mean to a degree in respect 
to shops and the articles for sale, by reason, I 
believe, of the immense rents. 

The ramparts or walls surrounding Hamburgh 
are truly beautiful. They are laid out in rich 
parterres of rounded shrubberies ; swelling, closely 
mown lawns, with borders of roses, dahlias, and 
every other flower and shrub, joining the public 
paths and roads without the slightest fence. 
This denotes great forbearance and decorum on 
the part of the immense population, upwards of 
two hundred thousand, and worthy indeed of 
record and imitation; not a blade of grass is 
trodden under foot, much less a leaf rifled. 

These ramparts form for the citizens pleasure- 
grounds and promenades, equalling in every re- 
spect those of an English duke, and are delight- 
ful instances of liberality on the part of the 
authorities, as well as of the good taste displayed 
in the sturdy traders. 

The women-servants appear to be smitten with 
the desire to be recherché in their out-door duties, 
and exhibit no little magnificence in their ideas 
of performing errands; the lowliest “ Dorothy 
Dragpletail,” as she skips for the veal and bacon 
vie or half peck of peas, in order to dissemble 
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and cloak the nature of the errand, invariably 
covers the tin or basket with a large, and, in 
many instances, a handsome shawl, which hangs 
like a pall over the family meal, perfectly dis- 
guising its useful though unpoetical counte- 
nanee. 

The number of good-looking servants carrying 
various articles under their gay shawls at all 
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hours, mixed with the picturesque, neat-ankled 
flower-girls, with their petticoats “ half-mast 
high,” and pleasing importunity, give the streets 
a very lively appearance, though I was at first 
somewhat puzzled to make out the meaning of 
the shawl mania. 
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T- was extremely pleased with Altona; it 
retains all its nationality, and is one of the 
best specimens of a Danish town that I have 
seen. Extreme cleanliness, plate-glass windows, 
with a profusion of beautiful flowers, make the 
quaint, plainly built houses even gay and pleas- 
ing in their general appearance. The various 
signs and names over the shops are invariably 
richly gilt, with a profusion of paint evident 
throughout the town. 

We drove to an establishment belonging to 
Mr. Booth, in Holstein, one truly well worthy 
a visit; he is a celebrated florist by profession, 
and possessed of one of the finest orchidaceous 
houses in Europe; his collection of air plants 
is very good, and does honour, together with his 
whole arrangements, to “Auld Reekie,” from 
whence he springs. His cottage is fitted up in the 
best taste, with an elegance in its order highly 
creditable to our hospitable host, who I believe 
was his own architect. 

Holstein, in roads, fences, cultivation, and ele- 
gance, in its villas and other residences, is quite 
equal to some of the best parts of England; 
during this drive, I could have imagined myself 
in Worcestershire or Herefordshire ; the road- 
side being vastly like many scenes in these 
counties. Their beef is certainly superior to 
everything of the name, except, probably, in 
the former country, whose studics in the art of 
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feeding have long entitled it to the professor's 
ebair. 

Hamburgh, like all the good things of this 
life, has its drawbacks; it has an abominable 
climate ; a cold, cutting, dry, vein-shrivelling wind 
riots through the streets for nine months out of 
the twelve, as I am told;—I can bear witness 
to the “sample” I had of it during my stay. I 
felt chilled to the very marrow—having both 
eyes like a Scotchman’s mull—so full of dust did 
they become in my peregrinations. 

No man should omit seeing Hamburgh who 
has the opportunity, as it is certainly in point of 
extent and solidity of material the finest city 
I ever saw; but for a place of residence I 
prefer many far humbler spois that I will not 
name at present, having done so once or twice 
before. 

I must allude to an act of liberality on the 
part of a society called the “ Lesser Institute,” 
I believe, where everything that is published 
in the known languages seems to be taken. I 
naturally wished to know what was going on 
in England, and happened to inquire in a large 
bookeeller’s shop, where I could see my honoured 
compatriots “Tait,” or “Fraser,” when I was 
politely told to walk up-stairs, where the above 
society bas its rooms, having a free ticket 
presented me that would serve me during my 
stay. 
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This is well worthy the strangers’ gratitude, 
and our immediate imitation at home. Reading- 
rooms even in London are not to be met with, 
excepting under protracted terms of subscription. 
If you desire to see a paper, supposing you to be 
in lodgings, you are compelled to enter some 
public place of entertainment, and call for an 
equivalent to the proprietor you had better avoid. 
There should be places in all our large towns 
where country gentlemen or strangers might 
subscribe for the day, week, or month, especially 
in London, with an entrée gratis for every re- 
spectable foreigner. 

There is little comfort in this large, splendid 
place; the beds are villanously small, hard, and 
bad as it is possible to imagine; they never 
“make” them— jin fact there is nothing to 
make. You are put into a packing-case, called 
a bedstead, with very scanty covering, and no 
eurtains, to have the option of drawing or 
not, as I certainly prefer, I must confess. In 
France and England you can scarcely find a 
bad bed in any good hotel, and out of these 
countries you cannot meet with a good one. 
In the first hotel in Copenhagen it was tbe 
same: and in Sweden!—oh, lack! There is 
also not a fire-place to be seen; that jolly, 
warm-hearted English friend, who greets you 
on opening your snuggery door with a glow of 
welcome, dwells not in Hamburgh,— there is 
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a funereal-looking monster of a stove that 
throws out a sulphureous vapour enough to 
stifle you—but there is no soft hearth rug, with 
the satin shoe flirting with the polished fen- 
der, as the flickering blaze cheers the wintry 
scene, and simmers the kettle on your “hob.” 
Avast there! Mr. Recollection, if you please, 
this is no part of your boasted equanimity, and 
but a poor preparative for Scandinavia. 

In the Alster pavilion you may hear the delici- 
ous airs of Beethoven executed as Germans love 
to hear, and regale yourself with a glass of 
“Jenny Lind’s Punch,” neither of which can you 
meet with under the same easy circumstances in 
England; so we will set the luxury off against 
the comfort—for the nonce!—and say quits. Did 
they, could they, would they only act with a /eetle 
more delicacy, I should be happier ; but every- 
where—in France, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
everywhere but in England—men are disgusting 
in their habits,—for I never saw any one at home 
take the liberties with floor, or quarter-deck, that 
all these other countries do. I am sure a man 
might expect a rating from the smallest waiter in 
any tenth rate hotel did he attempt it. I write 
in supplication to these people to desist. No- 
thing can be more horrifying than their unceasing 
nauseant habit; it is so supremely so to me, that 
I hate to name the word, and leave them to 
guess my meaning. 
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My hackney-coach —- another type of the 
wealth and good taste of the city, for nothing 
can be superior to it,—is now at the door wait- 
ing to convey me to the Kiel railway, so I am 
compelled to say, au revoir. 
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INCONSTANCY, —— DESIRE TO VISIT SCANDINAVIA, —ENGLISH IM- 
PRESSIONS OF SWEDEN. — FASTIDIOUS TOURIST. — RIGHT OF 
COMMENT ON PUBLIC ACCOMMODATION. — GOOD-NATURED CHI- 
‘TCISM.—THE PYGMAL—~8ONS OF LOCALITY.—MODERN IDOLA- 
‘PRY.—- MY OHARTER-PARTY WITH THE READER. S8TERNE ON 
DIGRESSION, 


Copenhagen, May, 1846, 

I sHovuLp now explain why I so soon take 
my departure from Hamburgh; my intention 
being to remain some time in that fine city when 
T left Havre-de-Grace, and afterwards to make 
a tour or détour through Germany and Bel- 
gium; but fickle as the vows of a coquette 
are the plans of a rambler, when like myself 
he strolls under a “roving commission.” I plead 
guilty to the charge of inconstancy, having trans- 
ferred my affections from a German to a Swedish 
excursion, to accomplish which, behold me en 
route for Kiel. 

In all my longings to see strange countries, 
—and they have been neither few, nor with 
any great lapse of time between,—I had always 
the greatest desire to go “north about.” Could 
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I at any time have chosen between Caleutia 
and Copenhagen, I should have selected the 
latter very probably, but to reserve the southern 
city for some future opportunity. 

My imagination ever wandered towards the 
north. I longed to see Sweden above all other 
countries; I pictured lakes, sledges, salmon-fish- 
ing, the Aurora Borealis, and old Scandinavian 
manners and legends. The early history of the ex- 
treme north, and of Iceland especially were themes 
that had ever a singular charm for me; rocks, 
sea, and wild forest scenery are after my own 
heart: I therefore took little pressing when my 
Swedish friend left me for Lubec, and “touched 
thumbs” most resolutely to meet him in Stock~ 
holm, if my own movements were fortunate 
to eseape accident. My trip was not to be ac- 
complished in an hour or two's run with the 
“North Midland,” or by @ sail across the 
Channel; I had more than a thousand miles 
before me, purposing as I did, to cross over the 
whole breadth of Sweden besides the Baltic and 
Categat, before I could muster at the promised 
rendezvous. 

With such long cherished predilection for my 
route and destination, every step Vtake is on 
the smooth easy road of self-gratification, and 
can searcely serve to-tire a rambler who wends 
his way with a spirit that so pleasingly outstrips 
it. I feel an absolute quickening through my 
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veins in being so unexpectedly under weigh for 
Scandinavia, after years of hopes and doubts, 
and envy no man who cannot appreciate the 
happiness it produces. We know comparatively 
little in England of Sweden and the Swedes, 
and that little, or the desire to add to it by 
personal intercourse, has unfortunately not been 
increased by any of the very few writers who 
have favoured us with their “tours.” One 
author especially, probably the latest, has been 
singularly infelicitous in the impressions he re- 
ceived, and has bequeathed ; and would be sorry, 
I fain would hope, did he hear the universal 
regret the people express when alluding to the 
work in question, that he should not have been 
able to find “anything good enough” for his 
notions, when he did them the honour to go- 
journ amongst them: a gentle, but at the same 
time, severe retort upon the sayings of any 
too fastidious or (synonymously speaking) gramb- 
ling tourist, probably one of the most unhappy 
beings, who draws the breath of Heaven but 
to return it to the world in measured whines 
and growls. On perusal of the tour in question, 
and subsequent treading in the writer's steps, 
I fancied I could detect a tone slightly préparé, 
and many petty items of difference in taste, 
that were scarcely worthy his recollection, far 
less severity; an opinion I have since been 
confirmed in, by a later work in which as much 
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favourable bias towards Norway is displayed, aa 
is anything but an inclination for the country 
I am now hoping to form an acquaintance with. 
After very carefully beating up the ground, 
through high-ways, bye-ways, and in chimney 
corners, I am happy to say I found an amount 
of apparent -kindness and hospitality, where 
I had no claim to look for either, as well as 
an evident liking towards the English in Sweden, 
that could not fail to gratify the tourist far 
more than any trifling discomforts, or deficiency 
in small daily appliances, could or should serve 
to annoy him, 

To a certain extent, the public accommodation 
offered to the stranger in every country, and 
paid for by him, becomes his future right of 
comment, whether in praise or censure; and 
I believe it will be generally admitted that 
no writer could act more unfairly to the human 
stream flowing after him, did he not candidly 
make it, and proclaim his treatment as a guide 
or warning. This is his main chance of utility, 
and deeply would he deserve to be despised 
did he injuriously extenuate, or maliciously re- 
port upon his quarters and usage. But, let 
him make his remarks in “a friendly way,” 
with a hint, and jocular, though at the same time 
hearty rap over his landlord's knuckles, should 
he deserve it, making him believe you to be 
his best friend, as you are in fact, and not an 
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ill-natured guest as difficult to please as Mr. 
Pelham’s valet. 

With men of any mind, a writer or speaker, 
though received on courteous sufferance as a 
foreigner, may not only give his opinion upon 
unsightly objects or discomforts, which might 
readily be removed or improved, if held up 
to view by him who has seen and consequently 
knows the contrast of countries, without the 
slightest chance of causing offence; but, possibly, 
might be the means of his receiving an ac- 
knowledgment at their hands for the interest 
he takes in the subject. Not so with the 
Pygmei, and alas! the many; they will not 
so receive your gentle animadversions, however 
good naturedly you make them, or deeply they 
be merited, and will quarrel with you, if you 
happen to say that the streets are muddy in 
their native town. 

I know a furious little son of Bile and Local- 
fever, who resideth in a miserable market-town 
in England of the smallest class, who once 
seriously quarelled with myself and two ladies, 
because we quizzed the display made in the 
market-place by the half-dozen butter-women, 
and few pots and pans; and who told me the 
most vile, black, coal-pit district in England 
was superior to the valleys of the Pyrenees, or 
Grassmere, by reason again, that he had never 
seen them. 
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Oh! these touchy, localized, vestry-meeting- 
taught curses at a table, how I loathe and fear 
ye! You cannot speak of the elements, or the 
last comet, without having a personality, rather 
than the tail of the latter, wove into the chat; 
and should you unguardedly complain that the 
aforesaid streets are badly lighted or narrow, 
or that the train or coach does not keep time, 
in the town wherein he turns on his little 
axis, you will have him on you! as if you had 
defiled his father’s grave, or refused to “do 
his sister justice.” He cannot bear it, it is a 
cruel, premeditated reproach on him to com-~ 
plain. Yet see! how he smirks, and bows, and 
lightens up, as the “great man of the neigh- 
bourhood” haughtily and distantly returns his 
officiously proffered salutation,—heartily despising 
the attempt at borough ¢on, which the touchy, 
querulous gentleman aims at; being resolutely 
denied admittance into the “county set,” ex- 
cepting during the contested election, when they 
work his bones, and sorry Rosinantes to an 
extent of cruelty to animals, that loudly ealls 
for merciful ass-and-cur-protecting Martin's 
interference; wincing all the while, as they 
do, under the hateful familiarity they ean scarcely 
avoid during the emergency. How blandly do 
they “My-dear-Jones” him then! lean on 
his arm, slap his back, and set him off en- 
chanted on a thirty miles’ ride after dinner, 
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to secure a wavering vote: the poor silly 
idolator saying to himself, as he rides between 
the crested pillars to the park, “How we apples 
swim !” 

Sincerely hoping that Scandinavia has few 
such sons as the worthy whose miniature I have 
essayed to sketch, and that it may be of ser- 
vice in assisting us to steer clear of the gutter 
of locality—in whose shallow, though foul pud- 
dle the ideas and prejudices of such men stag- 
nate, save when stirred into a noxious miasma 
by their own invidious self-applied personalities, 
which they contrive to distil from the broad- 
est generality broached, I shall ramble on in 
the best of humour myself— 


“ Contented wi’ little, and canty wi’ mair,” 


sincerely rejoicing if I can infuse any portion 
of so right a spirit in my scribbling as to 
render it contagious ; though by no means pledg- 
ing myself to be either “contented” or “ canty,” 
without that “little” or “mair” are fortheoin- 
ing in return for disbursements, supposed to be 
amply sufficient to secure them. Nor, (that 
we may perfectly understand each other, dear 
reader,) do I pledge myself to take thee by the 
nearest or most beaten track, and not to wan- 
der down the green lanes of retrospect, or to 
brush through the copse of digression,—or let 
my pencil float down its stream, (I give thee 
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the choice of simile) if I am “i’ the vein,” in 
search of those objects I hope to etch for thy 
amusement, by the way-side. As Sterne says, 
“Digressions are incontestably the sunshine, the 
life, the soul of reading :” so now to Kiel! to 
Kiel! 
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KIL — THE RAILWAY, —- THE “CHRISTIAN Vill.” — THE 
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NELSON. 


Kren is rather a nice old town, and greatly 
favoured in having a beautiful country on all 
sides of it. The railway from Hamburgh is laid 
through a dead level, and I should think must 
have been one of the cheapest lines to com- 
plete in Europe,—you hardly see a single natural 
difficulty to oppose it: yet is it dear enough to 
the voyageur notwithstanding, with an illiberality 
on the part of the directors respecting baggage, 
anything but creditable, and scarcely to be be- 
lieved to be the regulation of a Hamburgher. 
They only allow you forty pounds, the weight 
of an ordinarily filled knapsack, and charge for 
every other ounce at an exorbitant rate. 

Our steamer for Copenhagen, once the old 
Scotch ‘ Vulean,” but now the “ Christian VIII.,” 
was announced for eight o'clock in the even- 
ing, so that we had ample time, having arrived 
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before noon, to flionise and refresh at Kiel. 
We found a tolerable hotel kept by Mr. Mar- 
selli, and met with every attention. 

The frith of Kiel is very pretty; on each 
side the shores are wooded, and intersected here 
and there by hedges, quite as in England, 

The “Christian VIII.” was commanded by 
an extremely kind, attentive fellow, who spoke 
very good English, and took considerable 
pains in shewing me our course over the Baltic 
on his charts, as well as in explaining every 
point of interest. I have much pleasure in 
acknowledging this politeness, as well as in 
offering my meed of praise to the old “ Vulcan ;” 
who, though @ patriarch amongst steamers, be- 
haved admirably during a very heavy gale and 
head sea. This increased our passage to nearly 
twenty-four hours, though with average wea- 
ther I believe they can accomplish it in about 
fifteen. 

There are several extraordinary islands of 
immense altitude in this part of the Baltie; one, 
the island of Méen, has a perpendicular cliff 
of dazzling whiteness and great beauty, agsirist 
which the stormy sea beat on the morning in 
which we passed, with terrific fury. 

We landed at Copenhagen on a lovely Sun- 
day evening, when searching baggage was, for the 
first time since leaving France, again the order 
of the day ; though the trouble and inconve- 
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nience was rendered next to none by the prompt 
and civil conduct displayed in all the officers 
alike who had the unpleasing duty to per- 
form. 

I drove to the Hétel Royal, and found every 
civility, an extremely agreeable family table-d’héte, 
with excellent fare, at Mr. Lobell’s. One day 
we had German, English, Swedish, Danish, and 
French, all spoken together; it was a perfect 
Babel Whéte indeed, though every one made 
himself sufficiently intelligible, to leave no doubt 
of there being an universal wish to please, and 
be communicative. You only hear one name 
ever mentioned in Copenhagen, though it is 
one that will ever be a tower of strength and 
future beacon to the large city. Need I say 
it is Thorwaldsen ? 

Men speak not, think not of the king; they 
ask you, “Have you seen the Frue kirk?” 
or church of our Lady, within whose walls 
are the twelve apostles of Thorwaldsen, with 
the grandest, most holy conception of the 
Saviour, the chisels of future ages may vainly 
essay to surpass. The figures, larger than life, 
and thrown inio life by the immortal Icelander, 
teem with varying expression and deep feel- 
ing. The cold and shapeless blocks from Ca- 
rara became obedient to the mind and hand 
of man, till they assumed his own perfection 
in grace and form, and appear only to wait 
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the influence of that Supreme Power who 
could “breathe into their nostrils the breath 
of life.” 

There is the kneeling figure of an angel, 
holding a superbly sculptured shell, immedi- 
ately in front of the altar, truly heavenly in 
face and purity of expression. 

The Frue Kirk should have “judge not from 
appearances” written over its portal; for never 
did a more unworthy exterior enclose so great 
on amount of internal beauty: it is lamentably 
unsightly in its order, so much so, that your 
eye is pained by a second glance; yet would a 
view of the matchless treasure it contains amply 
repay a pilgrimage from the torrid zone. 

Thorwaldsen was born in Iceland, a dreary, 
storm-beaten isle, nearly deprived of all com- 
munication with its fatherland. It is the 
abode of all but ceaseless winter, in which the 
sun, rarely for more than a few months out 
of the twelve, is ever seen. Yet in this un- 
known, sea-girt speck, sprung the man whom 
genius, art, and poetry of every clime, all but 
worship. His father was a cutter-out of figure- 
heads for shipping, to follow which lowly call- 
ing, I believe, the young Icelander was trans- 
ferred te Copenhagen, where he is shortly to 
be buried in the midst of his works, in the 
magnificent museum, or rather mausoleum, that 
is now nearly completed to hold them. 
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To the eternal honour of an Englishman, 
it should be mentioned, that Thorwaldsen was 
fairly Iaunched into fame, or rather at that 
time into existence, as a sculptor, by his 
well-timed and liberal patronage; he saw the 
kindling spark that would have died but for 
the friendly breath he gave to fan it into life, 
and eventually the unquenchable flame it rose 
to. The noble Briton, for such he was, un- 
titled though he may have been, well merits 
a niche in the museum of his immortal protégé ; 
for who has not felt the mine of wealth one 
friendly hand at starting would prove, as our 
willing though unaided, and consequently, alas! 
useless plunges are made to clear the mire 
which surrounds our early footsteps? How 
seldom is that band held out at the right, the 
pressing moment, though it fails not to strew 
flowers affectionately o'er your grave, artificial 

+ though they may be, or to be held up pompous- 
ly in the “committee” graciously formed to 
see you earthed becomingly! That hand was 
not withheld from Thorwaldsen, by the generous, 
far-seeing patron he encountered; and if you 
would know the result,—visit Copenhagen. 

The museum of Thorwaldsen is now all but 
finished. It was originated through subscrip- 
tion, to which a large amount was bequeathed 
by the sculptor himself, after he had provid- 
ed for, I believe, an only daughter. The build- 
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ing is in the heavy Egyptian order, a style I 
am not ensmoured of myself, though it is ad- 
mirably arranged in the interior for displaying 
the treasure it will contain; to which, I need 
not say, I devoted an entire delightful day. 

In the centre of the large quadrangle is the 
tomb of Thorwaldsen. The very air you inhale 
breathes his name; the sweetly sad, yet lov- 
ing mouth of his own Psyche pronounces it 
audibly—if you listen! Great Jove himself— 
his own creation—points to his ashes, though 
thank taste and heaven there is as yet no 
attempt at an epitaph, and righteously do I 
lope none will be made. 

This unrivalled temple has several novel fea~ 
tures in its conformation; on each, or rather 
every side, above as well as below, are a great 
number of separate compartments, probably 
twenty feet square, lofty in the extreme,—all 
painted elaborately in fresco. The colours 
are magnificent and in the best possible taste, 
though all varying as you proceed. One is a 
deep chocolate with a ceiling of pale yellow, 
decorated with white flowers, the basement 
being black. Another a mazareen with fresco- 
paintings of peacocks, gorgeously executed. A 
pale green follows, with various classical sub- 
jects, as the Olympic Games, painted on the 
ceiling; a deep Egyptian red, a brilliant yel- 
low, all differently decorated in relief, with 
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mosaic flooring, compose these compartments, 
in each of which will be placed a single piece 
of sculpture. Far better for the connoisseur 
to be able thus to view their separate charms, 
than to be cast into the bewildering mélée of 
beauty that most galleries are so crowded 
with. 

Thorwaldsen died in the theatre at Copen- 
hagen, at an advanced age, lamented as a national 
calamity, too sad for his country ever to hope 
to see repaired. His manners were genially 
polished and natural, his conversation pleasing 
in the extreme,—greatly resembling my own 
honoured countryman Chantry in these attributes, 
as I am given to understand—a singalar and 
felicitous coincidence, as one would at first ima- 
gine, but a natural consequence to the true 
poetry of soul and depth of imagination, which 
animated both men alike,—as the slightest re- 
flection must assure us. 

Copenhagen is a large stony-looking place, 
evidently very dull; and with much originality 
about its features,—has an air of respectuble 
mediocrity, which with other places I have visited 
since I left Hamburgh, denotes that a thorough 
stand-still principle predominates. 

There are squares large enough to parade 
an army in, notwithstanding the vast elbow- 
room the louts of fellows, arrayed in uniform 
of brick-dust lue aud made for “growing in,” 
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would require. Palaces of course; in one, there 
are no less than five hundred and fifty rooms, 
(provided, always, I was told the truth,) and a 
few narrow streets in which the principal 
shops are built; in all of these, a singular 
taste prevails of painting the various articles 
in which they deal, in minutest detail. Some 
are extremely well executed, and give an air of 
liveliness to the otherwise mean thoroughfares. 

There is an Atheneum, in which a few English 
periodicals and other books may be seen; a 
theatre; on whose boards the drollery of a 
Romeo making love in Danish surpassed any- 
thing it is possible to imagine; “ Monsieur 
Macbeth, prenez garde de Monsieur Macduff,” 
was Yorkshire compared to it. 

To sum up:—but that Nelson gave the place a 
little notoriety,—for which, instead of being 
grateful, the Danes are yet somewhat sore— 
togéther with the fact that within its walls 
repose the works and honoured remains of Ice- 
land’s immortal son, Copenhagen, as a capital, 
would never be heard of beyond the Categat 
and frith of Kiel. 
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Gottenburg, May, 1846. 

From Copenhagen to Gottenburg, you have 
a delightful sail,—~if in “ vackert vader,” as the 
Swedes say, of about one hundred and fifty miles, 
through the Sound and Categat, with the coast 
of Sweden on your right, and the lovely island 
of Seeland or Zealand on your larboard hand; 
the latter, in fact, accompanies you nearly all the 
way, and is truly beautiful in its shores and 
general features, 

This fine island is wooded, fertile, and 
undulating, and, I believe, extremely well 
cultivated. 

The whole coast appeared deeply indented 
with fine bays, andyexceedingly picturesque, so 
much so, that I shall be greatly disappointed 
if I have not the opportunity of seeing more 
of it. 
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The “Christiania,” carrying the mails and 
a Norwegian pendant, got under weigh about 
three o’clock on another glorious afternoon, and 
soon left the batteries and steeples of Copen- 
hagen far astern. 

Helsinborg on our weather bow, with the 
castle of Elsinore on our lee. This strait is the 
principal source of revenue to Denmark, and as 
they ask twelve shillings English for a sight 
of one of their palaces, I should think “the Sound” 
a very pleasant one to the Danish lords of the 
exchequer. 

You can see Windsor, the Luxembourg, and 
Louvre for nothing, but in Copenhagen everything 
is “rixgeldt.” I wonder the Swedes, who pos- 
sess half the channel, should submit to pay Sound 
dues, as they do; a toll, one would think, they 
should be free from; and that the march of Sir 
Robert does not tempt them to “kick over the 
traces.” 

We found a cheerful top-gallant breeze in 
the Categat, and splashed along merrily, The 
officers in command of the “ Christiania” were 
both extremely pleasant men,—like all northerns, 
perfect linguists; and desirous of being commu- 
nicative and agreeable. Though on my taking 
one of them for a Swede, he set me right with 
a fierceness which led me to imagine I had not 
paid him a compliment in my erroneous supposi- 
tion, A Norwegian has the pride of Lucifer on 
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the score of nationality, for which I honour him 
from my heart! 

Nothing could be more enchanting than this 
sail; we had the wind “with us,” and a lively, 
dancing sea, through which we steamed at the 
rate of ten knots, forming a wake behind us, 
that reminded me of a river of soda water 
I have at times encountered in my dreams, 
The sun retired in great splendour, leaving a 
twilight at this carly season, which lasted till 
near midnight, rendering our coffee and pro- 
menade on deck equally delightful. 

By four o’clock this morning, the blue rocky 
const of Sweden was close aboard of us, and 
by half-past five we were pulling up the two 
miles of river which form the harbour to Gotten- 
burg; the “Christiania,” in trae admiralty non- 
chalance, charging what she thought proper for 
the passage, and dismissing us to suit her own 
especial convenicnee. There is no opposition, 
and consequently some slight imposition, the fare 
being excessively high for the distance. 

A fresh salmon trout, good café au lait, with 
a waltz well played in the adjoining room by 
some unknown fair one, were no unfavourable 
specimens of a new country :—all to be enjoyed 
before half the world had awoke. 

The inn is horrible in its appearance; the 
entrance is such that an English gentleman’s 
shooting pony would take fright at it. It is 
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dirty, squalid, and evidently denotes there is 
no notion in Sweden of “pleasing the eye” where- 
at the stomach rejoices. Could digestion pro- 
ceed with a wife facing you in curl-papers and a 
dirty cap? Certainly, decidedly not; nor can 
appetite remain, as you cross the villanous 
threshold of Mrs. Tod; at all events, if new to 
such scenes. 

Really, a five pound-note judiciously laid out 
ina pot of paint, a bit of floor cloth or matting, 
a few evergreens, and a block of sandstone, 
would make this hotel everything that a tonrist 
would wish for. Let them sweep up the absurd 
sprinklings of juniper, that offend both the eye 
and nose; substitute a bit of carpeting, and not 
be too proud to be told these things,—and above 
all, get a few cheap iron bedsteads, in lieu of 
the packing-cases they put you in, adding a little 
wool and hair for a man’s bones, and they will 
make Sweden comfortable ina month. If I had 
not a sincere liking for the country, I would 
not thus obtrude my advice, and assure the 
Swedes if I sketch a likeness or two, without 
flattery, it is in the spirit of friendliness, and not 
in a less amiable one. 

Gottenburg is, I imagine, the second town in 
Sweden, and though very well built, and of 
lively exterior, has something of the stationary 
predisposition about it. Everything seems in- 
active, in comparison to the bustling places I 
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had so lately left, without there being anything 
like a shop, or food for the gaper to browse 
upon. 

The troops I saw at Gottenburg were the 
nearest approach to our best men that I have 
met with, They are tall, well made, soldier-like 
fellows, dressed in the best taste, dark blue 
with yellow facings being the uniform of the 
squadron of dragoons then quartered in the 
place. They had, to my notion, a very good 
military helmet, as well as a bearing and contour 
not easy to improve. They had also a simple 
moustache, without the vile beard to aid their 
good looks; and though possibly not quite so 
covered with glory, (or pockets,) as the red- 
legged little heroes I had so lately left, the 
Swedes would parade with them, or any troops 
in Europe, and not fear the inspection. 

Since I saw these men, I have seen most of 
the army, and have scarcely met with an under- 
sized bad-looking soldier, though their gait and 
seat on horseback might be materially improved. 
The uniform of the infantry is particularly good, far 
better, in my humble opinion, than that of the 
“Mantalini” looking guards; like the rest, blue 
and yellow; one regiment blue, and scarlet, with 
white cross belts. The old chako of the infantry is 
also good as can be, as far as appearances go; of 
ample height, and not too heavy; when without 
the feather nothing can be more soldier-like. I am 
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really sorry to see the officers have adopted the 
regulation undress cap of the French infantry; 
the one with éhe pique, and narrow crown, only 
differing, by having the little, infantine, yellow 
rosette of Sweden stuck directly in front. This 
doll-like silken bow may possibly be the type of 
some heroic deed, but its appearance and texture 
savour of anything but “the camp,” to my thinking. 
The French casquette is an infringement on 
nationality, as well as an instance of imitation, 
neither of which pleases me. Another splendid 
helmet, that has lately been introduced, I honestly 
took for one belonging to a fire-brigade! it 
being exactly similar to one of our own. 
Nothing can be more unsightly, or unmilitary 
than this new head-dress—excepting probably 
the Albertinian abomination inflicted on our- 
selves; there is a slouch in the neck, or rather a 
smothering of the back part of the head, perhaps 
the most natty point of a man when nicely 
“ groomed,” which the brass coat-of-arms in front, 
another symbol of a city force as I thought, and 
spike or “prod” on the top—only requiring 2 
vane to be thoroughly completed, does not in 
the least relieve. 

This is the land of ceremony I can see already, 
and of complete military despotism with the 
beau monde: every man to be in the least comme 
a faut, must be in service; there being in reality 
no occasion for soldiers, they are incessantly 
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“playing” at them. A naval officer who had 
served with “us,” informed me he had “an un- 
fortunate brother in the guards who had eleven 
tings for its head!” The salutes an officer 
meets with, during his peregrinations, are enough 
to turn the heads of the young gentlemen, and 
the hands of the poor devils who stand sentry 
into horn, from the continual slaps he is obliged 
to give his musket. If an epaulette is prome- 
nading the bridge at Stockholm, the sentry 
under the palace steps slaps away at every 
turn—about thirty in an hour—and if a couple 
of swaddies should chance to meet one, they 
“bring up,” all standing, “stiff as a midship- 
man,” making the most ludicrous flapping salute 
with one, or I think both hands, till he is fairly 
out of sight; the promenaders generally tum- 
bling over them, in consequence of their sudden 
full stop. I like not this,—a soldier, if he 
carries 2 musket or marshal’s baton, is a member 
of the military brotherhood; both receive pay 
and perform duties it would be impossible to 
accomplish without their mutual struggle and 
enthusiasm. 1 like not to see the soldier reduced 
to the flunky in his chance rencontres with 
his officers—That manly, dashing, perfectly re- 
spectful, though hearty salute, our fellows in their 
foraging caps and rambles give their officers 
when meeting on a promenade, is delightful to 
witness; and very different to the solemn, oft- 
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repeated salaams that appear to be a general 
order in Sweden. 

I am also disappointed in the manner of the 
out-door Swedes. I fancied the old, dignified, 
Scandinavian Udaller and his descendants,— 
sons of Mythos and the Storm—to be more 
composed and less pompous than the present 
race. The flourishing of hats, the bowing and 
seraping, and ceremonious “backing and filling” 
that I have seen already, would give the boule- 
vard du Temple, the “go by.” I never wit- 
nessed anything equal to it. A Swede cannot 
let his hat alone; he will take it off to your 
dog, if he addresses him; coming in—going out 
—as well as every instant he is in a café or 
public room, is he clutching at his doomed 
beaver. I never know when I am right, or 
rather wrong; and but for the weather, and 
symptoms of baldness, I should certainly carry 
my hat under my arm, or leave it at home 
altogether. 

This is very sad taste, and anything but a 
token of much heartiness, in my opinion; as well 
as being a copy—from not the most valuable 
original in manners, under the “new regime.” 
The women are very different; they have that 
pleasing bend and graceful empressement, that 
the usages of good society demand with com- 
parative strangers, but they lead me to be- 
lieve, that manner is more thought of than heart. 

Ee 
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I love that genuine, “ pot-luck” offering, yet 
gentlemanly familiarity amongst friends, that I 
never see, except—no matter where. The bow 
I see current in Sweden, is of the “ obsequious 
dancing school order,” which Burns so greatly 
disliked. 

Gottenburg is placed within a huge granite 
amphitheatre, which confines the view on all 
sides—and must in winter form a cheerless bar- 
rier to it; nothing can be more cold and de- 
solate than this blue, sterile ridge, in its appear- 
ance. 

The town is intersected by streams, which are 
crossed by numbers of not very elegant bridges. 
I counted no less than seven or eight, standing 
at one particular point of the quay. 

The Gottenburgers have the character of 
being extremely hospitable, and partial to the 
English, as well as of possessing an energy in 
matters of business, that does not extend to the 
capital. 

I have a little trip of some six hundred 
miles before me—-more or less—for a Swedish 
mile has never yet, I believe, been correctly 
done into English measurement. I shall there- 
fore “book myself,” and say adieu. 
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Gottenburg, Wednesday, May, 1846, 

Tue little “Polhem” being advertised to 
start at five o’clock to-morrow morning, I have 
taken the advice of her commander, and made 
my first night’s acquaintance with her lady- 
ship, in preference to the scurry over the de- 
testable pavement of Gottenburg at so early 
an hour; having previously secured a whole 
eabin, through the recommendation of a Danish 
friend, who said, if I did not take the precau- 
tion, very probably some “old infernal,” possibly 
an “old Vife,” might be put in with me at our 
first resting-place, as once happened to himself, 
to his unspeakable horror and misery. Having 
the prospect of at least a four days’ passage, 
the society of this “old infernal” would not be 
the most agreeable in the world; as it is, with 
quarters solo, nothing can be more so. I am 
now, at ten o'clock, “free on board,” seated in 
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my cabin, writing as peaceably and quietly as 
if I were in a wood. 

The little room, about seven feet square, with 
ample height, is painted a very light blue, with 
a ceiling perfectly white, having a compara- 
tively large window, with damask curtain, and 
a door to slide and fasten at your pleasure. 
There are two sofas en face, covered with pink 
striped chintz, which do duty for beds dur- 
ing the night; there is a mahogany wash-stand 
with a cover forming a writing table, on which 
is placed a decanter of clear water, and a wax 
light. There is a carpet all over the apart- 
ment, and lastly sheets and pillows laid on 
one of the sofas, beautifully clean and tempt- 
ing, so much so, that I shall straightway stretch 
my limbs, and bid you, dear reader, “a fair 
good night.” 


Thursday Morning. 

“The Polhem,” began puffing up the power 
of her thirty steeds by four o'clock, feeding 
them with logs of pine, that were piled upon 
her deck in sufficient quantity to last the day, 
having depéts of fuel at every station. 1 rose 
with the steam, and found a group of tourists, 
male and female, already assembled on the pier, 
ready to take the steamer. 

They are a very nice looking set, with ex- 
tremely pleasing manners, one or two are very 
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“bonny creturs,” with fair hair, and fairer com- 
plexions, with good teeth as well as figures. 

They made even their “yaws,” and “nays,” 
and mycket-vackert—Anglict, ‘Very Pretty,” 
sound somewhat musically, a no slight difficulty, 
I imagine, with the numerous harsh v's and k’s 
they have to contend with. 

The voyage from Gottenburg to Stockholm, 
being justly considered one of the wonders of 
Sweden, I shall probably loiter in my recol- 
lection, till I am left behind by my lighter 
heeled or brained reader; but I promise him, 
that when he shall have viewed the incompa- 
rable diversity in pure natural scenery, 2s well 
as the surprising works of art, which absolutely 
pour upon him in this unequalled trip, he will 
willingly loiter, and linger over the reminis- 
cence as I do. 

We started to an instant. The vapour rose 
from the water, and curled gracefully round 
the blue granite hills, as we steamed up the 
Elf, and “hailed the smiling morn,” in health 
and spirits becoming the anticipated pleasure ; 
for great as is the actual enjoyment, it is feeble 
in comparison to the pleasing reverie of unde- 
fined anticipation; but a truce to moralising ; 
proceed we up the clear and winding Elf, which 
flows between two ranges of granite for a con- 
siderable distance after leaving Gottenburg, oc- 
casionally diversified by patches of low, grassy 
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land running to the margin of the river. We 
encountered numerons flat-bottomed vessels, sloop- 
rigged, conveying deals cut in the forest far 
inland, and intended for the English market. 
The freshness of the air, and backward vegeta- 
tion made me fully aware that I had left the 
beautiful “Seine” far away to the south’ard. 
The season here had scarcely thrown away its 
winter garments; in Normandy, half a month 
ago, spring had nearly cast them for the more 
brilliant ones of summer; though I felt the 
northern climate the more congenial of the two, 
my spirits rising into a complete anti-dyspeptic 
fervour as I sniffed the breeze that swept the 
blue hills of Sweden. 

The ancient “hold” of Bohus on our left, 
shews the remains of strength and feudal con- 
sequence, and was once the scene of fierce con- 
tention: it being a border fortress, and opposed 
to the first inroads of the Danes. A conference 
of some importance was held at this castle, be- 
tween the kings of Norway, Denmark and Swe- 
den, many centuries ago. The old grey “keep” 
and embattled walls are in extraordinary preser- 
vation, and relics of olden times only requiring 
the pen of the novelist to endue them with 
romance and interest. 

An excellent déjedner, for which purpose the 
little vessel has a emall salle @ manger, was truly 
welcome. The fare is good as need be, and ex- 
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tremely moderate in price; more perfect clean- 
liness and attention it is impossible to see, add 
to which, a silver fork, napkin, with fresh fish, 
eggs, and veritable cream, brought on board 
every morning, leave little to be desired in our 
floating cabaret. 

The “nice party,” I regret to say, leave us 
before we arrive at Trollhattan. They have in- 
vited me to walk up to the chateau to which 
they are going, the steamer having an hour’s pas- 
sage through several locks, giving time for a 
ramble. The view from the windows and ter- 
race of this country house is very fine, with a 
hanging wood immediately below them. Our 
host was kindly polite, and would have pressed 
a whole day's good things into the single hour 
T had at my disposal; but the “Polhem” has 
again entered the Elf, and compels me to 
join her. 

The approach to Trollhattan is exceedingly 
fine: the river winds amongst every variety of 
scenery, rocks covered with the sable fir, and 
graceful birch start up from the stream in every 
fantastic form, leaving a long sweep of it fad- 
ing most deliciously into perspective. The falls 
are the finest I ever saw, not from the height 
but from the volume and velocity of the water, 
rushing and tumbling with incessant roar, amidst 
a chaos of rocks and shattered pines, with the 
wild and rugged scenery on all sides. Nothing 
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can be finer; the colour of the water is of the 
deep, heathery hue, that so harmonises with 
the dark rocks and darker foliage. 

There is a very pretty, and pretty good hotel 
above the falls, at which I got a bowl of de- 
licious sour cream. Eaten with powdered sugar 
and ginger, this forms a favourite dish in sum- 
mer with the Swedes, and is one I like exceed- 
ingly. The best plan is, to add a small quan- 
tity of sour milk with fresh cream, and whip 
them into bad humour; the genuine sour milk 
I cannot manage. 

The various dishes I have had placed before 
me in Sweden are not exactly to my taste; 
there is too much sugar mixed with everything 
alike,—as well as preserves added on all occa- 
sions. I saw dried goose and preserved bar- 
berries; rein-deer and raspberries frequently 
eaten together, with a great many sweet soups 
introduced between the courses; one of which, 
if eaten after the meat, or alone, I like amaz- 
ingly; it is sago soup served hot, with a glass 
or two of white wine, sugar, and lemon boiled 
in it; to which they add macaroons and raisins 
when they serve it. This is a pleasant, and I 
faney wholesome dish, but for all their sugared, 
greasy messes I have no fancy. 

I had nearly three hours allowed me at 
Trolihattan, during which pleasant saunter, I 
wrote to thee, dear reader, the few introdue- 
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tory lines I trust in thy good nature to receive; 
enjoyed myself amongst the rocks and woods, 
as well as among a gay crowd of villagers, 
who were celebrating some trifling féle or 
holiday. 

The Elf left us, or we left the Elf, as you 
like, about sunset; the Venern lake receiving 
us on its broad unruffled waters most smilingly. 
I then reluctantly retired to my snug little 
dormitory, though the very long day and ex- 
ercise, under anything like ordinary circum- 
stances, would ere this have reminded me of 
its necessity. 
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Frmay morning found us steaming amidst 
the islands of the Venern; a cool refreshing 
breeze shook the firs that seemed planted in 
pure granite, so perfectly free from everything 
like soil was the deeply wooded coast near 
which we were sailing. 

We remained a short time at Wenesborg, 
during the “small hours,” at which place we 
took on board a fresh supply of wood, together 
with a brace of officers in an undress uniform, 
who proved a very agreeable acquisition to 
our mess, and contributed no little to my 
mems de voyage, as well as to my happiness 
whilst it lasted. We have all had four hours’ 
leave of absence granted us for a ramble on 
shore, whilst the “Polhem” proceeded through 
the canal which intersects the two lakes, the 
Venern and Vettern; there being no less than 
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ten locks with double gates to pass through 
in her intricate course. I willingly made one 
of a skirmishing party, and have just rejoined 
the steamer after a very delightful walk. All 
nature seemed wild with joy as if in ecstasy at 
the departure of a northern winter, cheered 
by the once again sun-clad, beamy sky. 

Everything teemed with life and merriment. 
The birds carolled as if celebrating a festival; 
dragon and butterflies were revelling on the 
downy fragrant palm, that I met with in great 
beauty and luxuriance, as well as with count- 
less wild flowers, the “ forget-me-not,” the Al- 
pine strawberry, and violet in profusion; fish 
were rising on all hands, forming their flicker- 
ing exciting rings on the water. I gathered 
the periwinkle, several specimens of heaths, the 
arbor vite and juniper, and saw the alder, with 
birch in great beauty. I missed the oak, beech, 
yew, ash, and elm in the woods during this 
stroll. The path was full of mosses, arrayed in 
their gorgeous livery of “green and gold,” upon 
which I felt almost grieved to tread, so beau- 
tifully they rose, and alas! fell before me. 

I must have walked at least ten miles, before 
I was overtaken by the “Polhem,” my com- 
rades, long before we had marched half that 
distance, having come to a halt at some way- 
side auberge, Having decorated my pretty cabin 
with my woodland spoils, I joyfully dived below 
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to the salle & manger, where the roast veal and 
cranberries,—the latter of which I made interest 
to exchange for a potato,—were not the least. 
welcome objects that greeted me. The canals 
we pass through are nearly as picturesque as 
if the work of nature rather than art; without 
the least Hollandish feature in their appear- 
ance, being winding, broad, and overhung by 
the graceful birch, which thrives in this coun- 
try to an extent we know nothing of in Eng- 
land; it is now clustered with blossom, or 
“lambs” tails,’ as “we Iads” were accustomed 
to eall it. The shores are of the same blue 
rocky nature, in many instances towering above 
our little ship and her modest funnel. One por- 
tion of the canal is carried over a country whose 
altitude is five hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, at which point a small obelisk is erected. 

The Viken lake is equally pleasing with 
our former course, having deeply indented 
shores, numerous wooded islets, with very rich 
coloured water. The mists of evening rose in 
fantastic wreaths from the lake, as we brought 
up for the very short night, during which pru- 
dence recommended us to anchor. 

Saturday. 

On mounting the deck betimes, after an ex- 
cellent night’s rest, I found we were steaming 
across the Vettern. This lake is at least a hun- 
dred miles in length from N. to S. and is a very 
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capricious lady, as Captain Falcke, our worthy 
commander, gave me to understand; sudden 
squalls from the hills frequently lashing the 
clear waters of the little sea into fury. He 
tells me he has often found a storm rioting 
in the centre of the lake, as if a legion of 
demons were performing their ablutions, when 
for a considerable distance from both shores 
the weather was comparatively fair, to such an 
extent indeed as to compel him to put back. 
This morning, the breeze was just sufficient to 
curl the water gracefully, and refresh all on 
board, after a sultry evening accompanied with 
thunder and heavy rain. 

We were let loose again at Motala, and 
walked through a pretty valley, in which I found 
the oak, the ash, and elm, though not in lux- 
uriance; the yew and beech I could not find, 
neither have I discovered either of these wood- 
land belles in any of my Swedish rambles, nor 

‘do I believe they exist in the country. We 
had another canal that let us into the Boren 
Lake, through a channel that may be truly likened 
unto a crystal staircase; there being five locks 
and gates, each containing water for the length 
of our steamer, down which she stepped, (or 
was lowered in reality) from an altitude of 
quite a hundred feet, still she reached the 
level of the lake. It was a curious sight, to 
see a steam-packet walking down stairs as 
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leisurely and composedly, as if she were an 
old lady descending from her chamber to dinner ; 
and struck me, as being no trifling proof of 
the extreme training and docility, to which 
we have brought the terrific fifth element in 
our sphere, as steam may not inappropriately 
be termed. 

The view at Motala is exquisite: in fact 
it may justly boast of being the most super- 
lative bit of scenery in Sweden. You have 
the deeply embayed swelling shores of the 
lake, fringed with varied foliage, till they fade 
in the far distant perspective; the rapid river 
and beautifully winding canal joining the large 
sheet of water, with a well-wooded undulat- 
ing tract of country between them; the former 
affords the supply from the inland sea, the 
Vettern. Here the little “Polhem” set her 
foresail, and with a flowing sheet and gallant 
breeze made the water fly from her bows, as 
she splashed along at the rate of ten knots. 
Another canal of nearly twenty miles in length, 
passes through a very well cultivated country, 
in fact the best part of the kingdom, as I am 
informed and joins it with the Roxen, a lake 
which is of greater extent than the one we 
have just left; with very beautiful shores, and 
the same clear blue water, though perfectly 
free from salt. 

If the scenery I have so far passed through, 
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was in France or Germany, half the people 
of England would be “raving” about it, but as 
it is in a far more healthy and cheaper region, 
and (speaking from my own stomachic baro- 
meter) infinitely more congenial to British Inngs, 
it is scarcely ever visited. 

Before taking the Roxen we had three 
hours’ stroll allowed us, during which I saw 
a good specimen of Swedish agriculture; the 
land being apparently well cleaned and drained, 
though the fences were very unsightly, no farm 
ean look passable, with these hideous, unevenly 
topped chevaus de frise, crossing it at wrong 
angles, as they do throughout the whole land. 

The principal object of interest was the 
ancient church of Wreta, then undergoing a 
thorough repair, extremely creditable to the 
authorities. There are several very ancient 
mausoleums in this old kirk; one of a Danish 
prince, and also another of a Swedish king, 
bearing the date of 1193; with their respective 
crowns hanging pendant from the ceiling over 
their tombs. The most gorgeous in heraldic 
blazon was the “grafchoir” of “the Douglas,” 
to which family, quartered with that of Crewe 
and other ancient names, there are nearly fifty 
coats highly emblazoned with the insignia of 
the noble Scot’s achievements. He, with scions 
of the Hamiltons, Stuarts, and others, took 
service with Gustavus Adolphus, in the “Thir- 
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teen Years’ War,” and they are buried becomingly 
in the land of their adoption; the last, an Otto 
Douglas, is modestly lying in the cold kirk- 
yard, denoting the “ inside all full,” or a fall- 
ing off in the fortunes of the fierce mercenary’s 
heirs. This ancient Swedish church is well 
worth seeing, there being many relics of by- 
gone days, and records of old families to be 
seen in it; it is also quite a curiosity in its 
architectura] style and external peculiarities, 
both being different to everything I had yet 
seen. 

The Roxen lake is about twenty English 
miles in length, lying E. and W.; our course 
lay a point off the E. The whole passage 
from Gottenburg to Stockholm, shews an un- 
dertaking creditable in the extreme to Swedish 
intelligence, engineering, and perseverance; we 
steamed through eighty miles of river, one 
hundred and twenty of canal, one hundred and 
fifty of lake, one hundred and sixty over sea, 
and passed through seventy-five locks, and 
thirty-five bridges in our four days’ cruise; one 
I shall ever recollect with extreme pleasure ; 
it gave me the opportunity of crossing over 
the whole breadth of Sweden, without fatigue, 
ennui, or discomfort; at an expense, too, so 
moderate, notwithstanding my “private room,” 
as to enhance the pleasure in a ratio commen- 
surate with the trifling outlay. 
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The civility, perfect cleanliness, and atten- 
tion on board the snug little “Polhem” were 
beyond all praise, leaving nothing to be desired, 
but a repetition of such delightful excursions.* 

* The steamer I have so frequently mentioned, takes her 


name from a Swedish worthy, of great talent and celebrity, 
viz: Polhem the engineer. 
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Tue head of Roxen lake is diversified in a 
very pleasing manner, by numerous islands well 
wooded, bays and creeks, as well as being beau- 
tified by its rugged crown of granite. The sun 
set in great splendour as we left this water for 
the Asplangen by another canal; this word is 
very mal-a-propos to the winding, though arti- 
ficial courses as seen in Sweden, they being 
uniformly clear and flowing, as well as fringed 
by the drooping birch, and without the slight- 
est resemblance to the straight, formal cuttings 
of England and Holland; the former covered 
with Pickford’s unsightly craft; here you meet 
with a picturesque galliot occasionally, and 
numerous market boats of quaint hull and rig. 
The twilight at this early season remained 
with us till near midnight, at least four hours 
later than Paris, at which time I “ turned in.” 
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Sunday Morning, May, 1846, 

I found our little ark brought up opposite 
the small wooden town of Séderk6ping, pro- 
nounced Soderchuping, an accident having oc- 
curred to one of the gates of the canal, which, 
when repaired, only left us in greater difficulties, 
viz. a scarcity of water; the element having 
escaped through the damaged portal, so that 
we stuck “hard and fast,” and soon became 
the centre of attraction to the beau monde of 
Soderképing. Early as it was, not six o’clock, 
many nicely dressed people came to the banks to 
have a stare at us. Several bonny faces, in white 
bonnets and plaid shawls, had issued out of 
the red painted log-houses, that would have 
graced the best promenade in “ Auld Reekie ;” all 
looked pleasantly, having a natural unaffected 
air, that quite consoled us for our trifling 
contretemps. 

The village had a tranquil, unfrenchified, un- 
eaféd, anti-catholic look, that gratified me ex- 
ceedingly in the early May Sunday morning. 
Rugged blue granite hills covered with the 
dark fir on our left, with sweiling fields and 
clumps of trees on the other hand, formed the 
features of the country round Sdderképing, which 
I found afterwards to be a favourite resort for 
the health-seekers in Sweden; a spring of 
mineral water being the attraction. 

Having at length received a supply of water 
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from the canal above, we were enabled to make 
a start, feeling our way very carefully, till we 
arrived at Mem, a prettily situated hamlet at 
the head of one of the inlets to the Baltic, 
here-away perfectly lake-like in its features, 
having the shores close on either hand, with 
innumerable islands interspersed, forming a very 
picturesque marine coup d'eil. 

On the right bank of lake Boren, we pass- 
ed the chateau of Ulfasa, pronounced Ulvosa, 
now I believe the property of Count Stjerneld, 
The original site was formerly occupied by the 
“holds” of several ancient Swedish families: the 
first mentioned being Magnus Minnesskdld, 
who held it with his dame, the celebrated In- 
grid, Ulfva or Yifva, till the year 1260. It 
was then held by Manson and his fro Sigrid, 
who left issue. The heiress to this latter family, 
Ingeborg, married Berger Personn, or Pederson, 
of Finland, and became mother of St. Brita, 
from whose blood springs the old and noble 
family of Brahe, related to ancient Swedish 
royalty. 

We have the bonne bouche of the ex- 
cursion yet to come, notwithstanding all the 
beauties I have so faintly attempted to describe; 
this is literally a surfeit of dainties. The fright- 
ful Baltic, as I imagined, is here studded with 
countless green isles, covered with foliage, with 
eattle and sheep browsing where a scanty pas- 
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turage can be found; the verdure proceeding 
from the mosses, rather than any abundance of 
grass, leaving a vista of water, wood, and rock 
in our wake, with an equally glorious perspec- 
tive before us. Nothing can be more enchant- 
ing than this sail; the morning is in delicious 
keeping, fresh and bracing, though sufficiently 
genial to admit of our little white coffee equi- 
page, with its glass pitcher of thick cream, being 
placed upon deck by our tidy Yung-fru. We 
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have just passed a fine ruin called Stegeborg, 
famed in Swedish history for hard fighting and 
romance; it was once the key to the coast, 
and defended according to its importance. 

We have so many exquisite views on all 
hands, that I cannot reconcile myself to take 
even half an hour’s nap, for fear of missing any 
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of them; so greedy do I confess myself to be. 
How seldom is this delightful trip made by 
English tourists, who prefer broiling and being 
plundered at Baden, Brussels, or Les Eaux, 
(bonnes or chauds ), when congenial Sweden would 
I am sure, gratify every English eye, really 
fond of pure natural scenery. 

I was greatly amused by the way in which 
I received information on passing objects, from 
one of the Swedish officers, on board the “ Pol- 
hem.” I knew nothing of his language, and 
he scarcely more of mine, with the veriest 
smattering of German and French to assist our 
lingua franca; so that we conversed in all 
tongues, drawing upon each for a word, when 
falling short in our vocabulary, which, by the 
way, was always the case. One instance will 
suffice: “Do you know,” said I, “an English- 
man, who lives somewhere hereabouts; what 
sort of a person is he; is he in fact what you 
term a gentleman ? I merely ask out of curiosity, 
not knowing him but in print.” “No, it is not 
a gentleman I tink; it has taken its, Kelna, to 
be its vife, but not a married vife; its book 
is not the worst of its works.” 

Nothing could be more conclusive than this. 
The Swede’s good-nature, in trying to explain 
and translate for me, was a complete proof of his 
kind-heartedness, and gratefully do I acknow- 
ledge it. 
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Still steering amongst an apparent labyrinth 
of islands, with the wooded embayed shores 
close aboard us, our course seems quite closed 
by granite clumps, through the mazes of which 
our little vessel twined in a very coquettish 
manner: we have had fresh pike for dinner, 
and everything comfortable as before. The 
delay at Soderképing had made an entrée into 
Stockholm this evening an impossibility, greatly 
to my delight, being far happier in the prolong- 
ed sail amongst the islands of this beautiful 
blue sea, than in the anticipated noise of the 
capital. 

Nine knots an hour were insufficiently fast to 
outsail the beauties we bad on all sides of us in 
the Baltic Archipelago, as the inside channel of 
that sea, in which we were steaming, might be 
called. It has various names as you proceed, 
perhaps the most beautiful part being in the 
concluding sail. The width is within compass 
to enable you to enjoy both shores, which are 
high, well-wooded, and indented very delight- 
fully. High over head a brace of eagles were 
soaring, apparently motionless, as we entered the 
Malare by another short canal, as it was called, 
though it seemed to me to be a wide, natural 
inlet, overhung by high banks, planted with 
splendid specimens of the mountain-ash. Here 
we brought up for the very few hours that dark- 
ness covers the earth. 


14 THE HALARE 
Monday, May, 1846. 

I had so many views promised me by the 
worthy skipper over night, that at four o'clock I 
was walking the deck; and never was the self- 
imposed penance of very early rising more 
liberally rewarded. We were in the Milare, 
—a brilliant, winding water, of near forty miles 
in length, and a quarter of one in breadth at 
this particular point, —having extremely fine 
shores, embayed at intervals, and covered with 
foliage; here and there chateaus and cottages, 
with well cultivated fields, meet the eye, with 
the usual number of islands, thrown together 
in the most fantastic groups that Nature could 
have imagined in her varied and frolicsome 
handiwork, I have so dilated upon the incom- 
parable beauties of this voyage, that, wishing 
to steer clear of the shoals of “heroics,” I must 
leave numberless points of view unchronieled, 
that would repay a very, very long journey to 
visit ; and land you, on a lovely morning, before 
the sun has well risen, at Stockholm. 
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Stockholm, May, 1846. 

T atrgapy perceive that the “narrow gauge” 
is entirely in use in Sweden, as well as in 
Denmark, which I sincerely regret, for the sake 
of both these fine countries, and hope, indeed, 
that the present intelligent prince who reigns 
over the former, will adopt ere long a broader 
principle. 

This is the land of passports ; right of search, 
even after landing from a home port, with a 
systematic waste of time, and expense attending 
such customs, highly detrimental to commerce 
and dispatch. The Swedes have no notion of 
being smart, an attribute in our English porters, 
as well as in their American brethren, which 
instantly strikes every one alike; they bungled 
over a few packages of baggage in a sleepy, 
lubberly manner, that was anything but con- 
ducive to a favourable impression on landing. 

The immediate approach to Stockholm by the 


ur 
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Miilare is not so fine as you would imagine 
from the transcendent beauties that accompanied 
you within a mile of the city, when everything 
like the picturesque leaves you, without a tree 
being visible near it. The houses, too, are of 
all sizes, the small ones by far predominating. 
The natural advantages of approach are not 
adequately appreciated, or rather done justice 
to by the Swedes. Their whole style of archi- 
tecture is mean to a degree; and their houses 
on each side of the Malare quite unworthy that 
superb piece of water. With a few of the old 
palaces of Venice on each bank, a tree at in- 
tervals, and a gondola or two afloat, the northern 
capital, from its more romantic environs, would 
far exceed the other. You do not see even a 
balcony to any one of the houses, than which 
nothing is more pleasing to the eye, whether in 
or out of doors. A few balcouies filled with 
flowers and evergreens, as in all our London 
houses, would be a vastimprovement to Stockholm. 
The inns are all without the slightest external 
recommendation, — sadly au contraire, ~. one 
frequently sufficient to insure an entrée without 
a more legitimate introduction; having many a 
time and oft decided upon our quarters from a 
casual glance at appearances en passant. How 
a clean flight of steps, a well-matted hall, 
with the “wee bit ingle blinking bonnily” 
through the bright panes of the “travellers 
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room,” arrest your steps involuntarily, as, trudg- 
ing after your baggage, you gaze right and left 
in search of 2 caravanserai with an encouraging 
look! In Stockholm they are all equally un- 
favourable at first sight, and infinitely worse than 
they look in everything relating to bed and board. 
Nothing can be more wretched than the abomi- 
nable abode I have managed to get located in; 
or more extravagantly high, considering the 
miserable fare and attendance, than the charges 
of the amiable little Swedish Jew who keeps it. 
I sleep. in a den without a morsel of carpet, in 
which I am also obliged to eat, there being 
nothing like a parlour or “ coffee-room” in the 
house; or in any hotel in the place, in fact. I 
break my elbows nightly in the narrow, “ cribbed, 
confined” thing called a bed; and have fancied 
myself, in my tossing dozes, as forming the 
entrance-hall to one of the huge ant-hills that 
fill the woods of Sweden; for Morpheus either 
fieas away entirely, or otherwise drives me 
through imaginary realms of eternal wool and 
stifling fumes in his buggy; till Phoebus over- 
takes us in his phaeton, and kindly gives me an 
airing in the outer world. 

Poor as is the public accommodation in Stock- 
holm, I am compelled to recommend my country- 
mien to stick to “native talent;” for I never en- 
countered the amount of imposition, discourtesy, 
and stinginess, following a profusion of telescope 
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curtseyings and smirking dulcet vows of good 
treatment, as I endured for many months in a 
semi-Englishwoman’s house in the “ Brunker- 
berg.” Once in the web of an agreement! and 
dire was the change in my monthly computation 
and dietary; the former assumed a figure as un- 
gracefully embonpoint as the latter became “ small 
by degrees, and villanously less,” 
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VOYAGE TO UPSALA.—— APPEARANCE OF TUE PLACE,— TUE CA- 
THEDRAL, —- MAUSOLEUMS AND GBAFCROIRS. — CATHERINA 
JAGELLONICA. —POLAND. — LINNE.— THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
THE STUDENTS.—THE HOSTEL——RETURN TO STOCKHOLM. 


Upsala, June, 1846. 

I roox the steamer this morning for Upsala, 
and have had a very pleasant sail up another 
arm of the same beautiful Milare that T 
was so enchanted with on my voyage to Stock- 
holm. Nothing can be finer than the deeply- 
wooded shores of this unequalled water, for 
such it may safely be termed; there are more 
than a thousand picturesque islands alone dotting 
its surface; all adding to its singular beauty. 
We steamed about fifty English miles in one 
of the small river or lake boats of probably 
thirty, rather slow, horse-power, but nothing 
to compare in point of cuisine, cleanliness, or 
general comfort to my esteemed little friend 
the “Polhem.” The vessels to Upsala pay a 
dividend of more than twenty per cent, I am 
given to understand, whilst the Gottenburg 
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boats, from the great length of voyage and 
heavy expenses, I regret to hear, are far from 
being profitable. The one that is so lucrative, 
might well take a lesson or two from the ex- 
cellent management and liberal treatment every 
passenger alike has such just reason to extol. 
I can only say I have great pleasure in adding 
my meed of praise, and heartily wish the spi- 
rited proprietors every success. 

Upsala is the great seat of Swedish learning, 
in fact, the Oxford and Cambridge of the coun- 
try, and though it cannot boast of much simi- 
larity in grandeur and antiquity of buildings, 
with those truly unrivalled cities, it is extremely 
well worth a visit, and very pleasing in its 
general features. 

There is a tranquil, clean, grassy appearance 
about some portions of the place, that is refresh- 
ing in the extreme, after the villanous pavement 
of Stockholm. 

The houses in Upsala, are nearly all built of 
wood, but appear very comfortable notwithstand- 
ing. I feel quite a wish to possess one of 
these log dwellings, and fancy they are capable 
of being greatly improved in appearance, by 
having verandahs, or trellice-work added, as 
well as the charming French jalousie, than 
which, nothing more enlivens a house’s face, 
or proves so excellent a defence, during an 
excess of heat or cold, to both of which alter- 
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nations of climate Sweden is particularly ex- 
posed. 

These wooden houses are frequently of con- 
siderable size, being generally painted a deep red 
or stone colour, with the door and window 
frames white, to which, muslin curtains, pretty 
flowers, and far prettier faces, give a tout en- 
semble, well able to bear the tourist’s scrutiny. 

The cathedral is the “lion” of the place, and 
the queen of Scandinavian churches; it is a 
curious old pile, built of red brick, with porches 
of stone quaintly ornamented in relief. The 
two original square towers in themselves are 
in excellent keeping, but are now ruined by 
taste, that seems to increase in barbarism as 
civilization advances. 

The Black Dwarf bad infinitely better taste 
in his display of architecture than any of our 
modern authorities possess, or the two small 
black deformities called turrets would never 
have been added, as they have in late years, 
since the original ones were struck by lightning. 
These unsightly abominations are worthy some 
gentleman’s stable-yard, with a fifty shilling 
clock, and dinner bell for tenants, but Vandalism, 
where they are indeed. The interior of the 
cathedral is without any architectural decora- 
tion, though it is lofty in the extreme, and of 
great length, having a venerable cleanliness 
pervading, in lieu of the plaster images, artificial 
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flowers, dirty old rush-bottomed chairs, and 
swealing tallow, which so desecrate the fine 
churches: in France and Belgium. For re- 
searches in genealogy and heraldry, “Garter 
King” might spend a day or two with satisfac- 
tion in this fine old temple. I had a long and 
loitering stroll through its solemn aisles, and 
found many deeply interesting relics of Swedish 
history and gallantry. The mausoleum of Gus- 
tavus I., with his two wives, contains a good 
specimen of modern fresco painting; besides the 
three recumbent figures in white marble. There 
are seven large compartments in this particular 
grafchoir, in each of which an event in the 
celebrated monarch’s life is eloquently recorded 
by Sandberg, the details being also chroni- 
cled by the same artist. John III, son of 
Gustavus, has a separate grafchoir, or knightly 
burying place, in which a curious monument by 
Donitelli ig erected to that prince, with a sin- 
gular history attached to it; it having been 
shipwrecked on its way from Italy—where it 
was executed by order of King Sigismund—and 
afterwards recovered. 

Far more interesting to me was the monu- 
ment to the queen of the above-named prince, 
— Catherine Jagellonica,—a daughter of the 
royal blood of Poland: the fact of which is 
proclaimed by more than thirty-six separate 
shields of brass emblazoned in relief, which sur- 
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round her tomb, There is the recumbent figure 
of the Polish princess, and eventually Swedish 
queen, in white Finland marble, lying @ la Fran- 
faise—at some distance from her husband. Over 
her head is her crown of silver, weighing up- 
wards of thirty-five pounds. 

A sigh might well escape a man, as he con- 
templated the former splendour and chivalry of 
Poland, and the damning evidence it bears of 
Europe's spoliation, (for the acquiescing spirit 
merits no less censure) in its present torn and 
mangled state. Poland! (how spontaneously 
the very name sounds, free, national, and regal) 
through whose veins ran the knightly blood of 
honour and chivalry, elegance and learning,— 
ages before the northern Condor was heard of 
in national ornithology,—whom all the other 
countries in the world were at one time behind 
in the arts and charms of life. Ske is bound 
in chains by ruffianly brute force and numbers, 
for no crime, for not even a pretence, far less 
reason, 

Ob, France! France! you should, and could 
once, have saved your well-tried ancient ally— 
and yet have it in your power to release her 
from her bondage, had you but the will and 
energy to set about it. Prussia, I think and hope, 
is only waiting for a pretext to dissolve the 
inhuman partnership, and to give the Poles the 
freedom, the whole world will, or ought, ere 
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long, to demand, without permitting a demur 
much less denial. To aid the efforts of Poland 
to shake off her galling yoke is a good work, 
to which every man of every clime should strenu- 
ously Jend his most willing hand. . . 

* * * * 

There are grafchoirs to the ancient families 
of Brahe, the premier in Swedish nodlesse, in the 
cathedral at Upsala; as well as to a humble 
son of Scandinavia, whose name will be venerated 
when deeds of arms and noblesse are equally 
forgotten; for science will retain her wreaths, 
when granite shall have crumbled into dust. 
There is a very beautiful monument in porphyry 
erected to Linneus, “the prince of botanists,” 
with a fine medallion of him in bronze. 

Upsala is of great antiquity, and in the dark 
ages was celebrated as being the place of human 
sacrifice and burnt-offering; Odin had then 
a strong-hold at Sigtuna on the Milare, which 
town was formerly the capital of Sweden. 

The college library has a very valuable and 
rare collection of books, containing upwards of 
one hundred thousand volumes, besides several 
thousands in manuscript. They have also the 
celebrated copy of the Bible, or rather four 
gospels, written in Jetters of silver upon vellum; 
supposed to be thirteen hundred years old. This 
rare volume is called the “codexa rgenteus” and 
belonged originally to an abbey in Westphalia. 
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There are about a thousand students at this 
university; they wear simply a white velvet cap, 
with a black band, without any gown or other 
distinctive badge; though I believe they have 
every advantage from men, who are not only 
“ professors,” but well able to inculcate sound 
learning, as well as most modern accomplish- 
ments. I hope to see Upsala once again before 
I leave Sweden, so greatly pleased am I with it; 
T like its venerable minster, its quiet grassy walks 
and birchen groves; I like the log hostel, and the 
tolerable fare we had the appetite to enjoy: I 
like the good-tempered lasses above all, who had 
ever a pleasant look, and a laughing “yaw, 
yaw,” in reply to my lingua franca, one that 
would have puzzled a professor of the unknown 
tongues. In the mean time, my reverie and 
“pencilling by the way,” in which I have in- 
dulged during my tranquil sail down the Ma- 
lare, are disturbed by the two half-pounders 
on the bow of the “Upland,” announcing our 
arrival once more at Stockholm. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


A REUNION, 
‘The Skeppsbrén, midnight. 
I have just returned from a reunion, or jovial 
and scientific muster of artists and their friends, 
who subscribe to the doctrine, that “all work and 
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no play makes Jack a dull boy.” I fee! much 
gratified with my evening’s entertainment, having 
rubbed off 2 whole month’s dulness amongst the 
merry fellows, and returned to my quarters a true 

. believer in their admirable creed. I was intro- 
duced by my friend, the “ Rough-looking Gentle- 
man,” and had the greatest politeness, as well as 
offers of service from every one I came in contact 
with. 

We had an excellent band of music, with 
national airs, songs, and choruses mostly set in the 
minor key, and excessively pleasing; quite as 
excellent negus, and Swedish punch,—a com- 
pound richly deserving to be sued for seduction, 
so blandly does it insinuate itself into your good 
or evil graces. We had some capital dableauw 
vivans, with a march round the gardens in which 
the society's rooms are situated, headed by the 
band. The evening was enlightened as well as 
enlivened, as the roars of laughter indicated, by 
numerous speeches on literary, political, dramatic, 
and comic subjects. 

All was conducted in the best possible spirit— 
“Goodhumour” and “Brotherhood” being the 
tutelar saints of the evening. 
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TOWN SURFEIT—INE PAVE OF STOCKHOLM. — OLABBIC ALLEYS, 
THE SWEDISH TEACHER OF DRPORTMENT.—CEREMONY AND 
SALIVA,—POMPOUS HUMILITY. —SHOP-KEEPERS AND GENTRY. 
—THE PALACE.—THE LIBRARY.—THE SLEEPING ENDYMION. 


Arter a fortnight’s sojourn at Stockholm, my 
sole panted for the greever paths of Sweden; 
worn and weary she absolutely gaped for any 
change from the vast granite quarry, with which 
a Norman sabot or a paviour’s heel could ill 
contend. I had been to the café, and marked 
well the universal dulness which reigns in this 
northern capital; had strolled through classic 
alleys, from “ Apollo’s” quarter to rue “ Deuca- 
lion ;” from “ Pheebus’s” entry I found myself in 
that of “ Narcissus;” and discovered that the 
rue “ Bacchus” but led to “Pluto!” so I resolved 
upon launching my canoe upon the Milare, and 
forthwith seeking 2 wigwam. 

No city in Europe is paved so terribly as 
Stockholm, nor is there any one that so loudly 
calls for M‘Adam, or his art. There is net an 
inch of ground to walk upon, that is not set with 
small, blue, granite boulders as sharp as dragon’s 
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teeth. It is impossible to convey to you the 
misery of promenading this town; it is even 
worse than Havre, which I thought pre-eminent in 
its villanous pavé: a couple of boards laid alongside 
the principal streets would be indeed a Juxury for 
the foot passengers, an affair readily to be accom- 
plished in a country where wood is to be had for 
the cutting. You see fellows limping in torture, 
equalling “the pilgrim and the peas,” with tight 
French boots on, in most instances, to add to it! 
for they are far too straitlaced to admit of any- 
thing stouter in the severe school of Swedish 
dandyism which prevails, in due accordance with 
the stratty pomposity of manner. The school- 
master they have is evidently a vulgar martinet, 
uniting bustling overstrained ceremony and pal- 
pable obsequiousness in his code,—and cannot be 
too summarily displaced for a teacher of a more 
manly, less ostentatious style of deportment, 
in which, experience has taught me to place far 
greater reliance in an emergency, than the one 
I think and find so wearying and falsely décoré. 
Ceremony, amongst all alike, is carried to 
a most ridiculous extent. If you put on 
your hat in the public room of a elub, for 
one instant before you go out, though the room 
is neither the one they eat or read in, you are 
fined five shillings. With this regulation no 
man, particularly a stranger, has any right to 
complain,—if he knows it he must conform; but 
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with such a high tone of club law, you would not 
expect to see a floor so covered with saliva, that 
a respectable poodle would not walk over it. 

In the dinner room, at your coffee, in church, 
in the drawing-room,—everywhere do you hear 
the disgusting deed incessantly committed. Walk- 
ing with ladies it is the same,—it is one continued 
Spitting, for which they appear to tickle their 
throats, and strive to accomplish as publicly and 
noisily as possible. They surely cannot, I fain 
would hope in charity, be aware, that, if not 
contrary to bonos mores in Sweden, as well 
as with the common order in France and Ger- 
many, it is eminently so with every other person 
-in the world, who has the slightest pretension to 
be esteemed comme il faut, as well as being ab- 
solute nausea to a refined stomach. It is revolt- 
ing to see the subject in print, I only hope it 
may give the Swedes some idea how vastly more 
so it must be in practice. Nothing but a 
friendly feeling induces me to make allusion 
to this most vile of all vicious accomplishments. 
To conclude my remarks on the manners of the 
Stockholmers, I am compelled to say, that my 
belief in the social or cordial mixing of the 
different classes is considerably lessened, rather 
than increased, by the studied condescension, if 
it may not be called pompous humility, which 
gentlemen practice towards the shopkeeper. I 
must illustrate: a friend of mine, a good, 
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manly, gentlemanlike fellow, was kind enough to 
assist me in making a small purchase—a book, 
I think. Taking bis hat off in the street, he 
entered the shop, bowing, scraping, and apolo- 
gizing in such a deferential, subdued manner, 
that I thought the very ordinary-looking gentle- 
man behind the counter must be some illustrious 
émigré incog.; and, at all events, that I stood 
a poor chance of getting my book, or home, that 
evening, all the time being given to the cere- 
mony that filled the shop. I like not this; it 
plainly denotes a studied care, not to allow 
the shopkeeper to forget who he is, — or other- 
wise a presumption on the part of the latter 
in the exaction of such form from his towns- 
men,—be assured it is very great pride on one 
side or the other. No one, I hope, imagines 
for an instant, when an English gentleman 
walks his pony on the flags of his county town, 
taps at the window of “ Jones, the draper,” or 
“Brown, the bookseller,” and asks a question 
or makes a purchase, with a good-humoured nod, 
and “How do, Jones?” or “How are you, Brown ?” 
that he intends to insult him, or lower him in 
the scale of fellowship in which he is placed,— 
far, very far from it! and should he walk into 
one of their beautiful shops, and not perchance 
uncover, or bow for half an hour, the tradesman 
is not hurt; he would much rather join in a bit 
of jocular chat, or offer any and every little 
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service he could dream of, to aid “Madam 
and the young ladies,” for which more solid 
benefits are frequently returned, if the power 
or necessity are there, with a basket of game, 
a friendly inquiry and mutual goodwill constantly 
passing between them. No, no! this over-gar- 
nishing does not in the least improve, or, indeed, 
prove the goodness of the viands it so all but 
smothers; it rather deccives you in your fancied 
repast, leaving, instead of the nourishing mor- 
ceau which you look for at the bottom of the 
dish, nothing but artificial flowers, with a “jolly 
sailor” made of sugar, or a princess cut out of 
beet-root. 
* * * * * 

T have been over the palace, and am greatly 
pleased with its plainness and perfect absence 
of everything like extravagance—mere comfort 
—that is Swedish comfort—with great cleanli- 
ness meets the eye; though if you look from the 
splendid, unrivalled fagade, fronting the bridge, 
something else will, that it is lamentable to behold. 
A very poor royal mews, with wooden, dirty 
hovels; wheelbarrow and water-cart sheds are 
immediately in view, where a small square or 
planted promenade might, with a trifling outlay 
and sacrifice, gratify the sight. 

The library is very good and fitted in excellent 
taste, with a venerable garb to many of the rare 
volumes, in happy keeping with the ancient 
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wainseoted apartment. ‘There is a museum 
and small gallery of paintings, out of which col- 
Jection I set aside a landscape by Claud, and the 
Endymion, when I am permitted to make my 
selection. This latter gem is an antique, with 
scarcely a sound limb to boast in its body, but 
for grace and nature in the slumbering youth, 
knowledge of anatomy, and exquisite expression 
of feature, it may safely defy any chisel to 
attempt an improvement, be it from whence it 
may * 

* The reader may form some slight notion of Swedish cere- 
mony, when he is informed the use of the first and second per- 
son is entirely unknown in conversation; the titles of the re- 
spective parties being invariably insisted upon. For instance: 
if you are desirous for a shirt for Sunday, you do not say to your 
washerwoman, “can you let me have my linen by such a day?” 
but, “can mademoiselle or madame oblige Mr, Titmouse!” Or, 
in catering for your hotch-potch, you inquire (sith het uff), 


“has Free Potartishook any peas?” The homely, convenient, 
pronoun, save with the Dalecarlian peasantry, is quite obsolete. 
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Oscar, the present king of Sweden and Nor- 
way, is the second of his dynasty, having suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the death of his father, 
Bernadotte —or “Carl Johan” as he was re- 
christened—and appears to have stolen every heart 
in his kingdom, his name being the theme for 
universal praise and affection, with which short, 
yet most true and respectful notice I dismiss 
such august subjects, in as far as concerns their 
“anointed ” attributes. With his majesty in 
mufti I shall take the tourist's licence, and 
scribble away, without any recollection that he 
wears purple occasionally, or that he is different 
to any other “ gentleman’s son” for the nonce. 

I have had a peep into his “snuggery””—a 
pretty term to give a king’s private apartments! 
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—however, such is the case, and extremely in- 
terested and touched with reverence have I been, 
at the evident literary taste and labour displayed 
in it. An excellent library, containing every 
standard work, from Voltaire to “ Egan’s Life in 
London !” books opened and marked on every 
table and reading-desk; rough copies in MS., 
in the king’s hand-writing, scarcely dry; pattern 
helmets, sabres, presentation copies of new 
works, bills for trifles made out to the “fountain 
head,” and strang on files immediately before his 
eyes, a good armory well arranged, a painting of a 
favourite dog who was his constant companion 
when crown-prince, a few good paintings by the 
best masters, interspersed with a few works in 
sculpture, compose the outfit of the royal “ snug- 
gery.” All denote the scholar and man of busi- 
ness, as well as of refined taste, and convey a 
complete proof of his majesty’s proficiency in the 
invaluable art of “ knowing the economy of 
time” in the various pursuits he gives his mind 
to, and carries out. 

He may have sinecures in his gift, but God 
knows he has retained anything but one for 
himself; he is a true specimen of a royal Caleb 
Quotem, being personally applied to on all sorts 
of matters every hour of the day. He is one 
of the craft, too! having ventured inte print, 
and been reviewed most favourably; his topic 
doing equal honour to his heart, as his style 
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and composition are deserving the critie’s praise. 
What king has ever thrown off a post octavo, 
or ever dreamt of writing his manual, and then 
only when obliged, but Oscar of Sweden, and 
peradventure “ puir Jamie” of Scotland? I only 
trust he will continue and give us a volume at 
least once a year. The literary taste displayed in 
the present truly popular king of Sweden, is an 
example to the crowned heads, and one rather 
difficult though desirable for them to imitate. I 
must not omit naming, for the edification of my 
fair readers, that his majesty is “a very nice-look- 
ing fellow,” all the compliment respecting looks 
that one man may well offer to another, though 
it is an expressive phrase of their own, and implies 
all that can be said on the subject. Yet it invo- 
luntarily compels me to remark _upon the great 
deficiency everywhere to be noticed in Swedish 
art, having reference to painters and engravers; 
for nothing can be more spiritless, and unlike, 
in fact, than all the portraits you see of the 
king of Sweden. You perceive something of 
the shape of the face, the moustache, and “la- 
bel,” to say who the print is intended for; but 
there is no particle of the debonair, intelligent, 
and particularly gentlemanlike expression that 
struck me as pervading the original. 

The artists in Sweden appear to strive to 
put all their subjects at a discount ; whilst all 
others, in every country alike, give them at 
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least fifteen per cent. premium, after they are 
struck off. There is not a view in the whole 
kingdom that has had justice done to it; there 
is a formal, weak, vapid air about every engray- 
ing that I have seen, which would only be 
eredited by the artists themselves, could they 
for one instant place their works amongst the 
engravings of “ Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves.” 

The palace of Stockholm contains some his- 
torical paintings that are interesting; in many 
of which, “old Bernadotte,” as he is familiarly 
called, takes a prominent part. There is a fine 
painting of Pau in the Pyrenees, where he was 
born, with some battles which the head and 
courage of the Béarnais hero were mainly the 
cause of being won by the Swedes and their 
allies against the French. 

The history of Bernadotte’s accession to the 
throne of Sweden absolutely savours of romance, 
and is scarcely credible, were it not so well 
authenticated. Born in an humble dwelling in 
not the best street in Pau, the fortunate sol- 
dier seemed to spring with one bound from 
comparative obscurity to a crown. 

T-am told, and I believe quite truly, that, 
upon the difficulty of governing Sweden by 
any member of the old dynasty being appa- 
rent toall alike, a young gentleman, a Count 
-Morner, went into the “highways” almost unac- 
credited, to endeavour to find a man discon- 
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nected with his country’s faction, jealousy, and 
blood, who might serve their purpose. He 
“fell in” with Bernadotte, explained his diffi- 
culty, wauts, and terms, and “hired” him there 
and then: having an excellent character for his 
efficiency in command, and from the all but 
universal satisfaction he gave in a long and ad- 
mirable reign, there seems the most just cause for 
congratulation on the selection so happily made. 
The moment was one of vast difficulty to Sweden: 
a successor to the infamous Charles the Thir- 
teenth* had to be sought for, and, saving the 
few errors into which Bernadotte was seduced by 
lis imperial and wily neighbour, and which, it is but 
fair to say, he did his utmost to repair, upon con- 
viction—referring to the hated, yet, as Civilization 
trusts, transient influence of the Russian cabinet 
in Stockholm—nothing could have been more pro- 
pitious than his choice, or worthy the gratitude 
of his country. I chanced to see a print of the in- 
‘terview between Morner and Bernadotte, which, 
though sketched in the style of caricature, was 
extremely expressive of the scene. 

The general was portrayed standing leaning 
with one hand on a chair, listening to a “tri- 
fling favour” he was requested to grant to the 
count—who I believe was an old acquaintance— 


* The statue to Charles the Thirteenth, is the only one in 
Stockholm over which a sentry is placed: were he to leave his 
post for » single night, the execrated effigy would assuredly 
follow! 

iH 
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probably to the amount of “fifty” or a “hun- 
dred,” as the soldier might imagine; but! 
Morner proceeds to tell him they want a king; 
shews him the duties and emolument of the 
place, saying, plainly as lithograph can, “ there 
it is for you if you like, say yes, and I’ll 
close the bargain this moment.” The bargain 
was closed, and Bernadotte became king of 
Sweden, by the “voice of the people,” as it 
is written over the portal of his ancestral home 
at Pau. He brought a large private fortune to 
Sweden—the fruit of successful campaigning— 
which he laid out in estates, anything but profit- 
ably as an investment, though probably with judg- 
ment in the sequel, having all the difficulties 
of an “incoming tenant” to contend with, not- 
withstanding the earnest solicitation he had re- 
ceived to take the reins. He found a proud, 
though, fortunately for himself, not a very 
wealthy nobility to conciliate, and that a pavé 
of French silver made a sure gangway to their 
hearts, A Swedish count dubs all his sons 
(if a score) with his own title, and sends his 
august brood into the world to pick up their 
living as they can. Old Bernadotte assisted 
many of these with a liberal hand, though he 
had, like all men in office, his favourites and 
parasites. They tell an anecdote of his having 
sent a couple of thousand “banco” or some 
such sum, in the small paper notes of Swe- 
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den, bound up as a pocket volume, to a young 
Grefve who he accidentally heard was embar- 
rassed, simply inquiring, when he saw him some 
time afterwards, “how he liked the subject ?” 
The count replied, “he had been so deeply in- 
terested, that he had scarcely slept till he 
had finished the volume, and was on the 
most pleasing tenter-hooks for the denouement.” 
Bernadotte was too much a Frenchman to be in 
the least taken aback by the assurance of his 
protégé, simply replying, “he should have the 
second volume, but it was the ast.” 

Notwithstanding all this liberal tact, and ef- 
fective services on his part, the late king only 
just escaped the usual fate of all suddenly raised 
idols; having rather “overdrawn his account,” 
at the time he was, perhaps happily for himself, 
removed from the scene. Nothing but his ad- 
vanced age, and almost hourly prospect of being 
displaced by the “grim tyrant,” kept his enemies 
(and who is without them?) from making their 
increasing discontent heard in louder strains. 
His entire ignorance of the Swedish language 
was anything but in his favour, and frequently 
commented upon to his disparagement; he never- 
theless understood the country sufficiently to 
effect many signal reforms and repairs in it, 
and to leave sterling proof of his excellent 
reign. 

* * * * * 
#2 
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The environs of Stockholm are delightful; 
the parks are naturally beautiful. In the 
Haga you see trees and underwood in the 
primeval Inxuriance of the forest; with excel- 
lent drives over the large extent of rocky and 
partly cultivated domain. The buildings and 
barges on the water I cannot say much for, 
there being painted canvas or imitation mar- 
quées with ginger-bread gaudery, that would do 
honour to Bartholomew fair. I fully expected 
to hear a tambourine, and “walk up, if you 
please,” burst forth in true Easter Mondayish 
splendour. 

In the Djurgarden (deer garden, or deer park), 
which is nearer to Stockholm, there are very 
pretty drives, with a small summer residence for 
the king to shew himself in, for no place can 
be more public, through his extreme good nature, 
or less ornamental; the grass is scarcely mown, 
and says little for his majesty’s gardeners; he 
should get a Scotchman to put the place in 
order, and keep it so. In the latter park, or 
rather on its outskirts, I visited the villa of 
Bystrom the sculptor in Swedish-Italian style 
of architecture, not exactly to my taste. In 
the interior it is better, having a valuable col- 
lection of that artist's works. I noticed a couple 
of nymphs bathing, or rather scarcely venturing 
to bathe, as large as life, and full of delicacy 
and beauty. The little modest timid damsels 
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are trying the temperature of the water with 
a toe, and, of course not imagining themselves 
to be gazed at by fellows in drab paletots, are 
coquetting and shivering as nymphs may be 
supposed to do on such occasions. 

Bystrom’s grandest figure is a sleeping Juno 
rather larger than life, with the infant Hercules 
pulling ot her in a very ravenous manner. She 
is thrown into most delicious unconsciousness 
and freedom of attitude, evidently dreaming of 
Love and Thunder. The Swede’s conception of 
a help-mate for the mighty Jove is earthy, but 
very, very comforting; there being no lack of 
flesh and blood in his goddess. She is poetry 
rather embonpoint, having nothing of the feather 
and vapour cut of a deity about her. 

Her little, sturdy, curly-headed son is enjoy- 
ing himself vastly, and cannot help to thrive, 
grazing as he is, on such a glorious pasture. 
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LETTER XIV. 


CHARLOTTENDAL.—-THE PROSPEOT.—TWILIGHT- COUNTRY CAN- 
TONMENTS. — A “PRO” AFTER MY LATE “CON.” — MY WIG- 
WAM,—THE FOREST.—-THE DELIGHT OF A SOLITARY RAMBLE, 


Charlottenda}, June, 1846. 

I uave pitched my tent at Charlottendal, a 
wooden hamlet, if indeed it aims at so great a 
distinction, placed on one of the bays of the 
Malar, and very beautifully situated in every 
respect. My quarters are the best I have had 
since I entered Sweden, with a view on all 
sides of me it is impossible to gaze at with 
fatigue; nothing can be prettier; no cream need 
be thicker, eggs fresher, or any man have a 
tidier “flicka” to wait on him than I - have, 
I lay my weary bones to repose with écstasy 
in this anchorage, I trust for some time, being 
heartily tired with the six weeks’ incessant 
change of sheets aud flinty pavés. 

The delicious air, the quiet, pure, Swedish 
scenery, the wooded hills encircling me on all 
hands, with the beautiful lake immediately below 
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my windows, form a contrast to my last fort- 
night’s rocky, stifling abode, that nothing can 
exceed. I am serenaded by the cuckoo and 
thrush; night we have none; I read distinctly 
at eleven o'clock, p.m. by twilight alone. The 
delightful, dim, yet anything but hazy light 
that this country enjoys in summer, must be 
seen to be believed, much less understood. 
If they have cold in winter, they have sum- 
mers which amply compensate for the sea- 
sonable chill they experience, with a twilight 
—the very word itself is music—that a southern 
knows nothing of. 

The Stockholmers are all on the wing for the 
country; log-houses and temporary cabins are 
tastefully fitted up and filled during summer, 
by those whose movements are under their own 
control. Here are several rustic cautonments 
perched amongst the crags and wild roses, in 
one of which I was most hospitably received on 
the first night I arrived at Charlottendal. The 
manners of the Swedes within doors are gay, 
kind, and unaffected in the extreme, with an 
evident affection amongst themselves, and dis- 
position to be hospitable to strangers, it is de- 
lightful to witness. A piano, with some of the 
quaint, though very pleasing national airs; a 
substantial tea with et ceteras, or “sexa,” as 
they call this comfortable meal, made the log- 
hut and its arrangements appear vastly cheer- 
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ing; the impression, a reception and scene of 
this sort makes upon a man on his “ first appear- 
ance,” need not be expatiated upon: it went 
far to reconcile me to greater losses than the 
capital, and to prove a slight set off to the pom- 
posity I complain of, as predominating in Swe- 
dish manners out of doors. 

The lake is full of fish, apparently with a con- 
stant appetite, and is truly refreshing to gaze 
at during the heat of the day: there are boats 
running every hour to Stockholm from various 
rustic ports, composed of a few planks and a 
hand-rail jutting from its banks, which make 
this rus in urbe retreat of mine all that I 
can wish. 

I get a sight of a paper occasionally from 
England, though the news is completely weaned 
by the time it arrives in Sweden, though 
still news, and very interesting news to me. 
My gun, rods, and camp-kitchen with (dear 
friend of my heart!) my tea-pot are ranged in 
settler’s fashion, along with a few books I have 
fortunately brought with me, altogether making 
me resolved to believe myself very comfortably 
“brought up.” 

The forest is close adjoining, into whose dense 
primeval shades I have had a long day's ram- 
ble and bivouac. The minute beauties of the 
vegetable world are beyond description. The 
mosses, golden, ruby, white, and beautifully 
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green, are such as I never saw in any other 
country; the juniper is clustered with berry, 
though the barberry, a garden shrub with us, 
is only in flower; the alpine strawberry and 
periwinkle are blooming in profusion amongst 
the soft, springy turf. Even the cheerless, sterile 
granite is covered with luxuriance, the birch 
and fir seeming to prefer its rocky crest to the 
more cultivated ground. Everything is full of 
life and gaiety. How instructively, how poeti- 
cally, how eloquently does a solitary ramble 
of this sort speak to the heart! what delicious 
food. for reflection, and true enjoyment is to 
be met with in the silent wood, by the lover 
of Nature, if possessed of a mind tranquil 
and bumble enough to delight in and appre- 
ciate her numberless beauties and exquisite 
handiwork ! 

I have tested myself over and over again, 
as to what TI have really felt to be the greatest 
amount of genuine pleasure I ever experienced 
in my past life, without alluding to anything 
like a “ good action,” to perform which, is the 
ne plus ultra of pleasurable reflection; but 
for true mental and bodily enjoyment, without 
alloy, I never found anything to equal a long 
solitary walk in a beautiful country. I remem- 
ber it was always the same; and some especial 
strolls so vividly, that they might have been 
taken no later than yesterday. 1 recollect all my 
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Derbyshire, Westmoreland, Pyrenean, Highland, 
and, perhaps more beautiful than all, many parts 
of my Yorkshire excursions, with peculiar satisfac- 
tion, and am grateful indeed to find the same 
relish accompanying me to Sweden. 
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LETTER XV. 


LINNEUS. —- BIS LIKENESS, PARENTAGE, AND AUTOGRAPH. —~ 
THE STUDY OF AUTOGRAPHY.—THE LINNA BOREALIS.—HER 
MASITS AND ABODE. ~~ WEST-END AND TRUE PORTRY.—— B0- 
TANY.—THE ENTHUSIASM OF ITS VOTARIRS.—DEATE OF LINNE. 


Tue Swede, whose fame and name have 
found the most permanent abiding-place amongst 
the worthies to whom science and learning alone 
pay lasting tribute, is doubtless Linnaeus. His is 
truly the greatest name in Sweden; as having, 
in his own particular walk, done that which 
other men could not, or at all events did not; 
though they one and all admitted the great- 
ness and value of the work when completed. 
He classified the previous discoveries made in 
botany, and is an authority unrivalled, or pro- 
bably unapproached, at the present day. 

To the mutual honour of the subject and 
the founder, is there a Linnean society in 
England, where every scrap of MS., biogra- 
phical anecdote, as well as the whole works 
of the gifted Swede, are cherished as they de- 
serve. There you will get far more knowledge 
of Linneus and his life, than you can learn 
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from any amount of his promiscuous country- 
men; but as I am in the land of his birth 
and unequalled researches in botany, for my 
own gratification, I have sifted the small-talk 
of all I came in contact with, who could give 
me any traits of character or early anecdotes 
in reference to . Linneus, from hearsay again 
on their part; and hope the very name will 
be sufficient guarantee for interest, however 
unworthy the few wild flowers I have gathered 
may be to add to the Linnwan chaplet. 

This, indeed, is not my aim; I write sincerely, 
hoping to gratify my reader, and though a 
sketch occasionally may appear faded in the 
eyes of some, it may nevertheless be fresh to 
others; and being so to myself, I scribble ac- 
cordingly; from the chat I hear—after being 
duly winnowed—and my own observation; I 
pilfer not from “old Tomes;” and if this is 
piracy I must plead guilty, and hoist the rover’s 
flag. “ Imprimis re Linnaus”—I give you a por- 
trait of the great botanist; it is one, I am 
told, “as good as any,’—which, thongh saying 
little, may mean more—however, I catered for 
it with great pleasure for my English garden- 
ing friends, and fancy their opinion in, and 
reverence for, the works of Linné, will not 
be shaken, when they behold the deeply marked, 
intelligent features that even this print por- 
trays, as the index to the mind stored beyond 
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every compeer with the love and knowledge 
of Nature and her minutest works—the fruits 
of his unwearied study and research, through 
the varied “paths of pleasantness” he followed 
for a life-time to attain. 

Carl Linné was born at Stenbrohult, in the 
parish of Abbohirad in Smiiland, in the year 
1707, on the 12th of May. His father was a 
humble country clergyman, for which peaceful 
calling the young Linné was intended and 
educated, though his tutors sent him home 
with the character of being a lad entirely de- 
void of application; one who would wander 
for days after wild flowers, in preference to 
studying his Greek and Latin, and prophesied, 
as these dull, near-seeing pedagogues usually 
do, as far from the truth, as they were from 
comprehending the bent of their pupil's extra- 
ordinary mind. ‘The whole history of the life 
and character of Linné is indeed comparatively 
meagre, viewing the vast interest now vested 
in them: probably, like many other great names, 
his was only fully appreciated when his services 
were Jost, and it became too late to collect 
the neglected or forgotten trifles which now 
appear of such value. I saw, I believe, the 
only undoubted autograph of Linneus in the 
royal library, affixed to a decd or covenant 
with his publisher, bearing the date of May 
16, 1745, and written in the bold, character- 
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istic hand you would look for, when you mark 
the eye and mouth of the writer, in even the 
humble print which accompanies this letter. 
Nothing indicates a man’s disposition, mental 
peculiarities, manliness or effeminacy, capacity 
or weakness, so forcibly as his hand-writing, 
This is a subject not adequately studied, though 
the doctrine is allowed by a few; I will defy 
all the bumps in your head, or “wrinkles” in 
your face, to betray any of these traits so 
truly as “a serive of your hand;” and if 
you will carefully note the autographs, and 
peculiar characters of any number of your 
own friends, you will readily—after practice— 
detect the sympathy between them. Like all 
scientific pursuits, this is not to be acquired with- 
out study, but I have the firmest faith in the 
truth of it myself, and fancy I could decipher an 
unknown correspondent’s character, or some well 
known trait in it, from his signature. Linneus 
writes as if the subject calling for his sign- 
manual was of sufficient importance to make le- 
gibility desirable (not always the case at the pre- 
sent day), combining the bold freedom with the 
clearly defined character you would expect from 
the man, whose rambles and picturesque studio 
did not incapacitate him from the art of clas- 
sification and mechanical arrangement; a rare 
accomplishment indeed to retain, amidst the 
gaiety, if not wildness of ideas, almost essen- 
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tially the consequence of leading a wood-land 
life. Linné, selected a tiny wild-flower, that 
he discovered, of exquisite beauty and deli- 
cious odour, to bear his name; one that re- 
fuses to exchange the silent glen and melan- 
choly wood, for the more gay parterres of hor- 
ticulture. Cultivation to her is death: the 
spirit of the little beauty is broken if you at- 
tempt to remove her from the mossy turf and 
shady solitudes in which she blooms, and is 
not to be soothed by the gardener’s most ten- 
der care. A Swedish friend of mine in de- 
seribing this little floweret, unconsciously ex- 
pressed himself in his broken English in terms 
full of genuine poetry; not poetry of the “New 
Timon” sickly and sickening strain, the wreaths 
of whose leprous love, and maudlin suicide, are 
twined with branches of the literary Upas, till 
the odour becomes more suitable to the nostrils 
of the frail Cyprians of the Hay-market, than 
to the Grecian nasals of the pure, though sad- 
ly “ wearied Nine.” 

To sing of ladies’ maids betrayed, and parish 
matters, fit alone for beadles’ ears, with iegal 
throes and swoons, may be called “ West-end” 
poetry! but cantos of such trash do not equal 
the Swede’s description of the Linnea, in my old- 
fashioned reading. 

We were walking by the shores of the lake, 
near Charlottendal, on a lovely evening—the heat 
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of a burning day being replaced by the delicious 
twilight and evening breeze—talking of Linneus, 
a theme ou which my companion spoke well and 
feelingly. I gathered a small flower, and asked 
if it was the Linnea Borealis, not having then 
seen it. He answered “ Nay, she lives not here! 
but in the middle of our largest woods, where 
nought is heard but the cuckoo and the rustle 
of the trees, she spreads her /eetle arms close to 
the moss, and seems to resist very gently, if 
you tear her from it. She has a complexion 
like a milkmaid; and, ah! she is very, very 
sweet and agreeable.” The little creature is truly 
all this, and as a fairy link and memento of the 
great botanist, becomes endued with an interest 
the haughty geranium or stately camellia can- 
not boast. The walks I had eventually in search 
of the little lady were numerous, and excessively 
pleasing, till I became so sensitive on beholding 
her, that I remained gazing at her modest charms 
without a thought of rifling them. I felt an 
absolute compunction in ever having plucked 
this little woodland beauty; she seemed to sigh 
and die in my very hands, and to tell me that 
the selfish, transitory gratification I had in view 
could not be accomplished ! 

What a delightful, heaven-born study is bo- 
tany, how serene and exquisitely pleasing must 
be the path to the accomplished votary, and 
how replete with health and mental joy ! 
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I have heard men talk so eloquently on the 
properties, sympathies, dispositions, and loves of 
flowers, heard them explain their genealogy and 
pedigrees, their connection with the blooming 
children of the wilderness, the results of civili- 
zation and connubial ties, their various periods 
of existence, and cause of decay,--till J have 
believed — as they did—that rational beings were 
their theme, and not the inanimate flower they 
so gently touched and feelingly expatiated upon. 

At Mr. Booth’s in Holstein, before made men- 
tion of, I saw some such specimens of “air 
plants” I had little notion of being in exis- 
tence. 

There was a “ butterfly” in bloom, that was 
only equalled by the living Papilio cooling him- 
self amidst the rose-leaves outside. The Pitcher 
plant from China, appeared as naturally imitative 
as if just imported from Dresden or Worcester, 
the shape and colour being truly the personifi- 
cation of “China.” The water-lily, the Passion- 
flower, and the countless variety I saw, all pos- 
sessed feelings, habits, and consciences, in the 
opinion of the botanist, which he never dreamed 
of believing to belong to the men about him,— 
nor did he libel his people, or flatter his blooming 
pets in his horticultural creed. 

Linné after a life of unwearied research,—the 
results of which he happily bequeathed us, died 
at Upsala on the 10th of January, 1778. He 
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had received the highest honours his native 
country could bestow, and now, as I have pre- 
viously stated, lays claim to be considered of the 
first rank in the particular walk to which he had 
devoted himself. 
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THE DALECARLIANS. —TMEIR (NDUSTRY AND AQUATIC ACCOM- 
PLIBNMENTS.—COSTUMR OF DALECARLLA.~—THIE PASSAGE-BOATY, 
A DALECARLIAN BEAU.—A TRIBUTE TO OWARACTER, 


Tne Dalecarlians sojourning at Stockholm. 
during summer, amount probably to a couple of 
thousands, and are an extremely hardworking, civil, 
and trustworthy set of people. They annually 
migrate from their native fastnesses for the 
season, hoping and striving for the means on 
which to subsist through their long and dreary 
winter. The women are extraordinary creatures, 
and possessed of the most indomitable industry 
and perseverance: they pull ail the passage-boats 
that ply on the lakes round Stockholm, stopped 
by neither weather nor distance, scarcely resting 
one whole hour out of the twelve, and, during the 
height of summer, working till within one of 
midnight. These “hands” would be a close 
match to our own Deal boatwomen, a boat’s crew 
of whom beat the best eight-oared “gig” that 
could be manned by French sailors, at the Havre 
regatta last year: a match in which gallantry to 

12 
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the fair sex (!) had nothing to do—it being one of 
genuine hard pulling, of several miles, for a con- 
siderable sum, enough to cause water-side gal- 
lantry to “sheer off;” when our aquatic amazons 
gained the victory, to the rage and vexation of 
the vanquished Havraise blue jackets. This 
scene I had the exquisite satisfaction to witness, 
and was told the women offered to fight the 
men afterwards, for any sum they might venture 
on, and that the lady-like overture was politely 
and discreetly refused. The Dalecarlian boat. 
women wear their own costume, converse in 
their own language, and herd together in quite 
a clannish mode :—they dress in the coarse Jin- 
sey-woolsey petticoat, with a gay striped apron 
worked in the garment; have a kind of leathern 
jacket laced in front in a bodice, with silver 
eyelet holes and clasps, to which are attached 
shoulder-straps; they have a head-dress of coarse 
woollen, edged with scarlet, and in winter an- 
other larger jacket made of undressed Jamb’s- 
skin, which they wear with the wool inside, and 
decorated with a long woollen fringe. In hot 
weather they wear a white linen bonnet trimmed 
with home-made lace. They have shoes, the 
soles of which are filled with a couple of pounds’ 
weight of Jarge naile,—wide red stockings com- 
plete their costume. They are all cleanly in 
their persons; and as frugal, merry-hearted a set 
as ever were created. They have, without excep- 
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tion, the most lovely teeth I ever beheld; teeth 
so white, even, and beautifully formed I cer- 
tainly never, saw but in these hard-working 
creatures’ mouths; and well they try, and need, 
them, for they invariably eat bread as hard asa 
stone, and could, I believe, bite the head off an 
iron ram-rod with ease. 

The boats they work are in imitation of the 
steam-packet, having paddles and paddle-boxes, 
awnings, aud accommodation for a dozen pas- 
sengers, They are of “four Dalecarlian” power 
aud christened with various names, as the “ Swan,” 
“Gripen,” &c., other boats are worked by oars, 
though they are uniformly “manned by women.” 
I became exceedingly interested in the habits 
and history of this singular people, and resolved 
upon an excursion on foot into their country, 
the wildness and primitive state of which, I am 
told, is well worth viewing. The costume has 
continued the same, without the slightest change, 
through 2 Iapse of several centuries. With all 
the privation and incessant labour, which have 
fallen to the lot of the Dalecarlians, I have not 
seen or heard of the slightest trait of greedi- 
ness or attempt at extortion, but have noticed 
a very contrary disposition in all those with whom 
LT have come in contact; and in a summer the 
intercourse is daily ;— their honesty is proverbial ; 
equalling the devoted love of simplicity, strict 
nationality, and ancient enstoms,—all of which 
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only increases my desire to enter the country 
inhabited by so sterling a people. 

The men are “hewers of wood and stone, and 
drawers of water,” and are employed on the 
roads and public works—being equally hard- 
working with their wives and sweethearts, They 
are all men of leather, having invariably a goodly 
pair of buckskin breeches, with red worsted 
tassels to the knees, a stout leathern apron; a 
leather coat, with the undressed sheep’s skin 
inside; they also have shoes made of hide and 
iron,—for there is an equal weight of each. 
They wear a broad-leafed black hat trimmed 
with many gay worsted ornaments, and appear 
to select a garb of the very best quality for last- 
ing and wearing. A thorough outfit in the 
fashionable costume of Dalecarlia — leathers, 
apron, and silver buckles included—costs a consi- 
derable sum, and indicates the most judicious 
economy on the part of the purchaser, “the best 
being truly considered the cheapest.” 

On Sundays and féte days, the women make 
a great display of silver ornaments,—as clasps, 
buckles, and rings, evidently having an eye to 
captivating “the leathers,” at whom they set their 
caps, as they “ feather their oars,” and, I sincerely 
trust, their winter nests into the bargain;—for 
if ever an honest, hardworking, creditable race 
existed, I firmly believe the Dalecarlians may 
justly lay claim to the character. 
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OUR NOTIONS OF SCANDINAVIA. — SWEDISH COUNTRY LIVE, — 
“THE GOOD THINGS OF THIS LIFE.” -—-SOUR CREAM.—A HOP 
“AL FRESOO.”—A SWEDISH CUUNTRY-DANCE. — TLE GENTLE- 
MAN IN WOLF-SKIN. 


As you very probably, in common with nine- 
tenths of the English people, fancy Scandinavia 
to be the region of eternal snow, illuminated oc- 
easionally by the Aurora Borealis; where the 
only bird seen is the eagle or ptarmigan, and 
the only shrub the dismal fir; as well as form 
your own notions of a respectable gentleman 
dressed in wolf-skins driving his rein-deer to 
market, as the general if not highest scale of 
its fashion and eau monde; a notion, though 
perhaps rather overclad in description, I can- 
didly admit to have formed myself as infinitely 
nearer the mark than the true state of the case— 
perhaps a little sketch of country Swedish life, 
in my own immediate locality may not be unac- 
ceptable or fail in interest. 

I was invited to partake of a family dinner 
without notice or ceremony, at the comfortable 
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“log-hut” I have before mentioned; I use this 
woodland phrase without the least idea of dis- 
paragement to the dwelling, but to make you 
exactly aware of the nature of its architecture 
“and arrangements; a hut may be large or small 
cleanly or otherwise, comfortable or not, but if 
built of logs I prefer calling it a “hut;” for, 
its claim to any of the household attributes I 
have named, you must judge for yourself, At 
half-past three, on a lovely afternoon, probably a 
score of people met at the rustic rendezvous. 
The floors were strewed with sprigs of the ju- 
niper and flowers; the tire and rough places 
deeorated with oak and lilac branches, in true 
country fashion. The reception was everything 
that kindness and true hospitality could prompt; 
when with little of the “horrid half hour” to 
bore us, we were turned loose at a table cover- 
ed with plates of salt herring cut in slices, 
anchovies, Bologna sausage, pickles, cheese, bread 
and butter, with a dram for those who liked it. 
This was all intended for a “whet,” and very. 
generally resorted to by the party, all of whom 
from health, spirits, or youth appeared in little 
need of a hone; however, they strapped and 
sharpened away, till some excellent roast beef 
and “potartis” witn salad, spinach, and other 
vegetables were handed round; after this came 
a bowl of most exquisite sour cream, which so 
excelled all that I had before eaten, that I 
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made friends with the kind-hearted Fru for a 
receipt. She justly piqued herself upon her 
sour cream, and of course had a way of her 
own in preparing it. I give it you for your 
edification; it is too good to pun upon, so do * 
not imagine I intend one. First keep your 
cow! then put a quantity of new milk into 
a linen or calico bag, leave it suspended for 
twenty-four hours in summer, perhaps a longer 
time in winter may be needful; in that time 
all the water will have drained from it, leaving 
a curded, though searcely to be called curded, 
a thickened substance, to which add plenty of 
fresh cream, and serve with powdered sugar 
and ginger; both of which are in my opinion 
quite superfluous, it being as near perfection as 
possible without either, and well worthy your 
immediate essay. 

A fier this we had some excellent perch; other 
viands, to look at which was an impracticabi- 
lity on my part, concluding with a wholesome 
frothed cream and preserve, or country trifle, 
all home-made, there being cows lowing with- 
in ear-shot. We had beer and porter, Bor- 
deaux and home-made wine, after a very few 
glasses of which, a general burst took place for 
the grass in front of the house; here cushions 
and cloaks were in requisition, coffee banded 
round amidst a series of skirmishing and romp- 
ing amongst the young folks, to keep us alive— 
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it being a family party of all ages, from the 
“governor” with his snowy locks, to the “reck- 
lin” of half a score years, possibly his grand- 
child. 

Some now took oar, and boated across the 
lake to make a flying visit on a neighbour, 
myself among the number; others got to the 
piano, the “governor” had a nap, ditto his 
dog; when in the cool of the evening, as soon 
as the delicious twilight succeeded the glori- 
ous sun, we all set to work to dance on the 
half-green and rocky plateau to the piano drawn 
close to the open window. We formed a quad- 
rille of a dozen, the “wild creturs” danced the 
polka through the grass within an inch of 
the water; to this followed some droll Swedish 
dances, the fun of which can scarcely be deseribed. 
In one of these country dances, two people com- 
mence taking in turn every one in, till the 
chain includes all; then the leader, some ac- 
tive young lady, twists and twines it under the 
arms, or round the bodies of the performers, 
all retaining hold of hands till the figure be- 
comes excessively droll, especially if there is 
some stout, rambustical gentlemen melting with- 
in the fantastic folds. The servant lasses,—with- 
out exception the best-manncred specimens of 
their class in Europe,—having put away the crock- 
ery and tidied themselves, were pressed into the 
service, plenty of partners being both ready and 
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willing. Tea, “strong waters,” sandwiches, and 
“good nights” finished this very pleasant day, 
just before the night was really gone, for I 
declare, on retiring to bed at midnight, I could 
discern the second hands of my watch perfectly 
by pure twilight. 

T mean no breach of hospitality in thus etching 
a little log-house life in Sweden; and sincerely 
hope no such impression will be taken at home, 
or abroad. Having told you that trees and 
meadows as green, wild flowers as gay, and I 
think more numerous, than in England, are to 
be seen here, in place of the eternal cold and 
snow, I thiuk it only fair to say that the 
gentleman with the rein-deer and wolf-skins did 
not dine with us yesterday at all events, in lieu 
of whom we had the merry unaffected scone, 
with the nimble-footed, hearty performers, I 
have so very inadequately done justice to in 
my sketch, 
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PORTICAL LICENCE ON CANVAS, — FREQUENTLY AN ERRONEOUS 
CHARGE, — EXTRAORDINARY SOENE IN THE HEAVENS.— A 
HEAVY THUNDER-STORM.—A CAUTION TO CRITICISM. 


Tue “ poetical licence,” or indeed freedom with 
romance, which so frequently is supposed to be 
lavishly taken by painters in the apparently 
exaggerated tints they at times give to their skies 
and clouds, is in most cases a thoughtless charge 
of the critic, arising from presumption, lack 
of knowledge, or perchance of memory on his 
part, and great injustice to the artist’s faith and 
truthfulness—reality, far exceeding any human 
conception, however extravagant it may be, in 
the extraordinary vagaries they severally dis- 
play, in intensity and variety of colouring, ra- 
pidity of change, and gorgeous solemnity of 
coup Peil, 

In this northern world I have viewed some 
such scenes in the heavens, as will make me very 
cautious in giving my opinion on the “licence”. 
in question, for the future. In the latter part 
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of June I was on the Malar about sunset, 
and never do I remember to have witnessed 
anything approaching the extraordinary, almost 
appalling features they assumed on that par- 
ticular evening. To the south-west a huge mass 
of rolling, intensely black, mountain-shaped 
clouds, were heaving into the flood of sunset, 
like an immense fleet of line-of-battle ships, 
crowded with sail of the hue of death; they 
followed in our wake with palpable progress, 
and formed quite a half-circle from van to rear, 
varying in the altitude of their outline, as may 
be imagined wonld be the case ina fleet of first 
rates and smaller craft sailing in company. The 
bellying courses of the larger vessels with their 
hulls were surprisingly delineated. 

The extreme edge of the whole line, indented 
and tortuous as it was, was tipped with a light 
more brilliant than lightning itself, so purely 
white and dazzling did it appear. The sun was 
retiring behind the black eanopy, and shed his 
glowing rays obliquely to the water, through a 
sky that intervened of the colour of brilliant 
illuminated amber, shaded here and there with 
a delicate purple. High over all the vault was 
absolutely in dome, so clear, so blue, so per- 
fectly defined were its proportions; a few fleecy 
clouds, far lighter and whiter than swan’s down, 
were floating to the extreme north and north- 
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east. In mid-heaven the blue was divided into 
two shades, by a line as in a sardonyx, mak- 
ing altogether a truly magnificent coucher du 
soleil. The heat had been oppressive for se- 
veral days, and evidently required the electrical 
valve; of which we had the benefit in earnest, 
before we had well reached the shores of the 
lake. The black squadron closed completely 
round the city, and then opened its fire in salvos 
of “heaven's artillery ;” the lightning was grand 
in the extreme, of every shape, and taking every 
direction; the rain fell in a deluge, all com- 
pleting the terrific beauty of a heavy thunder- 
storm; a scene in which the poor Dalecarlians 
and their passengers, crossing the lake at the 
time, I’ll venture to believe, saw little charm. 
Though no great or new matter to allude to, I 
could not help asking how many connoisseurs 
in Trafalgar Square would give credence to the 
probability of an artist ever beholding such a 
scene in nature as the one I have described; 
one excelling the imagination of a Martin, and 
defying the united art of the world to do justice 
to, did it make the attempt. Let it make us 
silent, though doubting in our criticism; for, 
great as was the impression this extraordinary 
scene made upon me, thousands would let it 
pass before them unnoticed. There were men 
in the boat with me at the time, who scarcely 
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gave it a glance, far less a remark; all their 
attention and joys being centered in a vile cigar 
and congenial chatter, the principal words that 
T eould catch being “yast so,” and “ riv- 
daaler. 
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MIDSUMMER DAY, — “ FUN.” —PUNCHINELLO. — A BWEDIGH FA- 
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AND FRANCR.— MY OWN HKARTY CORROBORATION. — THE 
LONGEST DAY, — MIDSUMMER DAY CONCLUDED. — AN EARLY 
SUNRISE. 


Tse day for general merry-making, and of 
course the one most anxiously looked for through- 
out the calendar in- Sweden, is Midsummer 
day; and as the sun rises not later than two 
o'clock in the morning, and does not set. till 
close upon eleven at night, they have ample 
time to make a very long one of it. The Jongest 
day I ever passed was certainly on the 24th of 
June in that country, and if bappiness is mea- 
sured by quantity, I imagine “the Swedes took 
their fill of it, “after their kind ;” for “fun” in 
Sweden has none of the merry-making, side- 
splitting attributes of the revels of France, Italy, 
or England. Here you see no Wombwell, Du- 
crow, or aeronautical Green; no fat or learned 
pigs, cups and balls, Tom Thumbs, French giants, 
accompanied as these are by sound of sacbut, 
tambour, harp, and dulcimer, as well as the per- 
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suasive eloquence of the varied showmen, arrayed 
in their tatterdemalion finery; there are no whir- 
ligigs, or inimitable Mr. Punchinello, whose 
unique and laughter-breeding squeak sets every 
urchin mad, and their elders and betters in- 
voluntarily grinning, as the terrible old gentle- 
man alternately thwacks his wife, the lawyer, 
the gravedigger, and the devil; holding his cud- 
gel under his short arms, and displaying an action 
and emphasis so comical, as to make the most 
miserable churl forget his ill-humours. How the 
house-maids and dolly-mops rush to the windows 
and club their halfpence as the droll squeak is 
heard in the street below; the spell-bound elerks 
and errand-boys dare their masters’ ire; and, as I 
have said before, many street-walkers, boasting 
far greater dignity, become rivetted to the pave- 
tment to have a look at Punch! They know none 
of these things in Sweden, but appear to prefer 
a sociable jog on a long bending plank, supported 
on trestles, which.rises and falls under the weight 
of the merry coterie, ina most ridiculous man- 
ner, as I imagined in my ignorance or want of 
taste; it being an universal specific in this coun- 
try. 

Set a Swede on a waggling plank,—I can find 
no word more explanatory or poetical,—and give 
him a warm dish of well seasoned scandal with 
his pipe, his happiness will run over, so ful! is 
his cup. He takes greatly after the French in 
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the. way in which he passes his idle time in 
summer, and makes quite as serious a matter 
of bis out-door enjoyments. Set up the plank 
in somewhere about 59° 15’ N. L. by 18° 16’ 
E. L., and substitute very general comeliness 
for the freckled, flat-sided, full-eyed lady of the 
south; a brace of plainly dressed youngsters 
for the fancifully arrayed ancient looking infants, 
with frog-like countenances, eating bonbons with 
the puffy, bearded old gentleman with watch- 
key and cotton umbrella seated on the grass, 
most likely with his coat and cravat off; for whom 
in turn substitute a taller personage, rather un- 
derfed than otherwise, though somewhat puffy 
withal, with a ring on his fore-finger containing 
a tablet large enough for the family epitaph, 
rings in his ears, and a pair of loose galoshes 
to his feet; set him waggling and spitting in 
a cloud of smoke on the aforesaid plank, whilst 
his “fru,” or “ flicka,” is setting out the herring, 
strémming, and sclmaps on the grass, and you 
have a Swedish family en bourgeois, in lieu of, or 
to pair with, the sketch @ la Frangaise, one I 
think not easy to be mistaken by any one who 
has strolled in the suburbs of a French town, 
on a summer Sunday evening. 

It is in vain to look for a Swede at home 
in summer; in fact the word is /ibelled if used 
in reference to him, equally with the former 
country. He will readily and joyfully meet you 
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at the café, in the theatre, or on the promenade, 
but seldom over his own mahogany, saving in a 
ceremonious, amply prepared way, a kind of in- 
vite we so abhor in England, at least speaking 
feelingly, if I may be allowed, greatly preferring 
a “pop visit” and share of “ pot-luck,” to all such 
hollow-hearted ceremony, expense and trouble. 
As I heard a travelled Swede (than whom 
no man is more pleasant or unprejudiced, a 
better linguist or a more amusing companion) 
say, I think with some truth, “the most agreea- 
ble fellow in the whole world for one day is a 
Frenchman,” equally as is an Englishman unpro- 
mising, in fact repulsive, “and disagreeable on 
the first casual meeting: but,” added he, “jog 
on in their respective neighbourhoods for a 
month, or six, or longer, aud then report be-: 
tween them. - 
“The former will have devoted himself to you 
for the first half-score hours, have promenaded, 
dined @ la carte, and chasse café’d with you, seen 
you to your hotel with bows, promises, and 
ravishing language, and then—have forgotten you 
for ever. He proceeds ta his quarters, thanking 
Saint Dominique, or Hyacinth, as it may happen, 
that you have not cost him a france beyond his 
usual dining ‘addition,’ and meet him when 
you will, will talk of love, da chasse, or his bonnes 
Sortunes, but not a word about his dinner-hour 


or domicile: he has probably discovered a ‘new 
x2 
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man, or an old compatriot for his café vis & vis, 
and thinks no more about you than he will of 
them to-morrow. 

“ Meanwhile,” continued the Swede, the “ Eng- 
lishman has kept you at arms’ length; he has 
not asked you to dine or marry his daughter the 
first day, but the following month finds you met by 
both with a friendly heartiness not to be mistaken. 
They seize your hand, playfully, though sincerely, 
scold you for your long absence, and conclude 
by ordering the extra knife and fork, and the 
‘little blue room’ to be prepared for you. No 
excuse, as Justice Shallow said to Sir John, can 
avail you; ‘by cock and pie, you cannot away 
to night.’ This is true enough, the very servant, 
as he takes your hat, smiles on you, and is right 
glad to see you; the old terrier licks your hand 
and wriggles a hearty welcome. You are at 
home, and expected to feel so. The next day 
your host places you beside him in his dog-cart, 
and drives you to the place of a friend, who is 
of the ‘same persuasion;’ and, if you continue 
to be a ‘proper man’ you may live and die 
on these terms together.” 

My memory recals so many, many pictures of 
this sketch, that I cannot refrain from etching, 
as J stroll far away from the sterling, unaffected 
household virtues that shed their halo round 
every hospitable hearth; the very reminiscence 
of which is a balsam to the heart. Yea, awgf 
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sweetly as yon polka-chiming pendule may fal} 
on the sugar-and-watery wave that bears your 
lightly victualled bark through the slippery salons 
of the gay continent, I would not take it in 
exchange for the brave melody of our homely 
kitchen “ Jack,” as he joyously “ticks” and most 
musically doth keep time,” as you strain your 
yearning eyes across the few fields of swarth, 
and up the far seen bridle-road, for some chance 
good fellow to drop in and partake of your family 
meal. Then, as you exhume the ancient mag- 
num from its venerable dust, and cautiously pour 
the glowing stream into the gently aired crystal, 
how heartily do you thank the propitious Sisters 
for the “friend” sent to your gate, and for the 
bee’s wing dancing in the brilliant “ bottle” you 
have to give him! Telle est la vie, to our 
present notions, and long, long may we continue 
to think so. 

The span of the longest day was such, that I 
gave myself up to every current of thought, 
and eddy of recollection, without an attempt 
at avoiding them, as accessories for slaughter ; 
hence this spontaneous intrusion, for which I 
offer thee, dear reader, a myriad of apologies, 
and resume my nearly forgotten theme. 

Midsummer day is one of great Swedish 
gaiety, and relaxation from work by all alike; 
with plenty of dancing, executed by the hum- 
blest in a far more graceful style than our clod- 
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hoppers can boast. At Drottiugholm, a summer 
palace of the king’s, some of the troops were 
reviewed,—and thousands of glasses of Swedish 
punch consumed by the delighted throng. 

The place was crowded with extremely well- 
behaved people; steamers running constantly to 
the trysting place from the city, loaded with festive 
freights, and reaping a good harvest, I make no 
doubt, by the venture. The most pleasing object 
that met my eye was the “May Pole,” or June 
Pole here, there being many very tastefully de- 
corated, round which the people dance till sunrise. 
In many instances, the expenses for the occasion 
are paid by the patroon, or master of the performers 
in the féte. I was at a large ironfoundry, where 
about three hundred were regaled with cat-gut, 
strong cheese, and Swedish brandy to their 
heart’s content, in a salle decorated with birch 
and lilac, till none of the primeval blackness 
of the den was visible. All walized and gal- 
loped to national airs, and conducted themselves 
very becomingly. The patroon had his own friends 
about him, for whose comfort a very good supper 
was provided. From this comfortable house, I 
took a waik about one o'clock towards the east, 
and ascended one of the rugged eminences, 
to witness the sun make his appearance, at an 
hour I could scarcely believe to be possible. 
If I say that he had set outright by eleven 
o'clock, 1 shall be within compass, though long 
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after that hour the horizon was sufficiently il- 
lumined to denote the short distance he was re- 
moved from us. It was perfectly light at mid- 
night, go light, that [ could read the smallest 
print, without the least difficulty. The numerous 
rocky eminences were crowded by different par- 
ties, waiting the appearance of the great Iumi- 
nary, it being usual to give him a general greet- 
ing on this particular morning; some had guitars, 
and made the valley echo with song and laughter. 
I was fortunate enough to mount a hill to which 
no one came, though it was quite as high as any, 
though not possessing the easiest path; here 
T strolled amongst the most beautiful mosses 
I ever beheld, and soon was gratified by the 
earliest sunrise I certainly ever saw. About 
half-past two o'clock, the extreme edge of the 
horizon glowed with a deep rouge-like fire, and 
was instantaneously followed by the sun bursting 
into view, or so perceptibly moving, (as we are 
accustomed to think,) that he appeared actually 
lifted up from the dark earth. The prospect was 
a panorama of lake, granite, and luxuriant 
foliage,—-the former glistening in no less than 
half-e-dozen different pools, with islands and 
craggy isthmuses intervening. The birds never 
seem to rest in this country in summer, for at 
midnight they were singing, and long before the 
sun rose they were tuning up again. 

In Norland, whither I had intended proceed- 
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ing for this especial morning and evening, I 
am told the sun is really only absent from us 
for little more than half-an-hour; making Mid- 
summer day and night into all day, in reality. 

I strolled down the hill again, and entered 
my quarters, as much pleased at the sight of 
my bed, as I had been gratified by the glorious 
scene I had witnessed; fatigue, weariness, and 
one of the most bitter mornings T ever was out 
in, making a blanket and pillow, if not quite as 
picturesque in their appearance, infinitely more 
consoling in their embraces, than the most 
rugged defile an izzard ever bounded over.* 

* The sun rose on the morning recorded over all but a 
blighted world. He left our hemisphere hereabouts, glowing 
with fervour, if not fever; he returned in less than three houra, 
and found the lungs of nature frozen, vegetation covered 
with a hoarfrost, and the author chilled to the very mar- 
The change and effect were so terrible, as to cause the event 


to be marked in the calendar of Sweden by the name of the “Iron. 
night.” 
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TuERE is another great day in Sweden,—name- 
ly, the 26th of July, devoted to the memory of 
Belman the poet; on which occasion a society 
or club of convivial admirers of punch and 
poetry assemble in the Djurgérden, to do 
honour to the departed bard, and ample justice 
to a very good supper; flooded by nothing less 
than brooks of inspiring waters, which, rippling, 
bubbling, and at times desperately fuming, at 
length tumble themselves into the frith of Lethe. 
There was an immense assemblage on the day 
on which I was present, together with several 
very excellent bands of music, placed in differ- 
ent parts of the park, who played, to the great 
delight of the people, all the airs of Belman, 
besides other good music; added to which, were 
displays of fire-works, singing in chorus, and 
considerable speechifying. Orations over punch 
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amount to an absolute epidemic in Sweden; 
every man is restless and unhappy till he gets 
on his legs to propose the health of his neigh- 
bour, or make some startling appeal to the com- 
pany on passing matters, when the compliment 
is instantly returned, and debating becomes the 
valued “ bone of contention.” 

This evening they, one and all, harangued 
as pathetically as Frenchmen do over a grave, 
particularly if celebrating the obsequies of some 
“infernal machine” manufacturer, or starved 
demagogue; then the tears and grinding of 
oaths must be witnessed, to be enjoyed properly. 
At midnight the jovial wassailers, orators, chan- 
ters, and “inspired,” emerged from the garden 
they had made “private” for the evening, 
preceded by a flourish of trumpets, and the whole 
outside throng, to the bust of Belman, whose 
stony brow was duly wreathed in laurels and 
stage fire; when another oration was adminis- 
tered to the patient, by some old gentleman, 
the stream of whose heroic blank verse bubbled 
into a most unpoetical hiccup occasionally, as 
T imagined, though it was instantly drowned 
in the loud cheers and bravoes of his admiring 
audience. The return march was made in a 
step anything but military; “the breadth of the 
road, and not the length,” being the difficulty, 
as the Perth fiddler said. Two fat gentlemen 
twirled a polka together; some waltzed, though 
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more joined in the universal reel that was the 
order of the night, or rather morning, “as day- 
light did appear.” The huge bowls of insinu- 
ating compound had another farewell salaam paid 
to them; the fiddlers’ healths were proposed and 
drunk with all honours; when “bus” and “fly” 
were scrambled into, and “sweet home” sought 
by the Belmanian, or rather Brumalian revellers. 

I am ashamed to say it was sadly too late for 
my notions before I arrived at Charlottendal, 
after assisting at the immortal songster’s fest ; 
and intend, by way of an atonement, to study 
my Swedish, in order that I may be able to en- 
joy some of his melody, which I hear is peculiarly 
pleasing. 

They term Belman the Burns of Sweden, and 
absolutely venerate his memory. The Swedes 
are all more or less musical, and have an en- 
thusiasm, when roused, which might do wonders, 
particularly if directed towards political objects ; 
especially to reform some of the corrupt abuses 
and puerile restrictions under which they willing- 
ly suffer, as it would seem. Men in England, 
France, or Germany, would not credit the ex- 
tent of privilege claimed by the different trades 
iu Stockholm, nor the degree of unaccommo- 
dating policy carried out by them all. No poor 
widow, supposing her to be left destitute, and 
dependent upon her own exertions, can make a 
shirt or cap for sale without being instantly “ pulled 
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up” by the milliners; no man can Iay out the 
only guinea he has left, in a sheep or a pig, 
slaughter the same, and offer it or part to the 
public, without having every butcher degally sup- 
pressing the attempt to turn the “ honest penny.”* 
It is the same with every trade: these last named 
worthies compel you to take a certain quantity 
of their most abominable meat, not deigning to 
sell you a pound of mutton chop or beef steak, 
as Mr. Giblet would, with equal courtesy as if 
you cleared his magnificent shop. The various 
eating-houses manufacture a stated lot of messes 
per diem, to suit their own pantries, and would as 
soon expect to hear a Swede ask for a barbecued 
crocodile, or a condor pdté, as the slightest de- 
viation from the carte, were it a morsel of cold 
roast beef, or wing of a chicken. I once went 
into the kitchen to try to teach them to mince 
a dish of cold veal I saw, and left my party in 
fear of being denied admittance to the restaurant 
for the future, in consequence of the unusual 
eccentric request. 

This is no caricature. The tradesman is the 
dictator, owing to a sneaking, Yankee-like sub- 
servience on the part of his customer, assisted 
by the absence of all wholesome competition. 

Every second man you meet is an official, with 


* Since the foregoing was in type, a considerable modifica- 
tion in this most infamous policy has been effected through the 
determination and right feeling of the present king. 
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a wretched income, in the aggregate, it is nearly 
an impossibility to exist upon. 

These numerous berths under government are 
highly detrimental to self-dependence, exertion, 
and entrance into the legitimate walks of life; 
the general aim being at the few hundreds “ ban- 
co” stuck on the state target. Men who, but 
for these over-peopled bureaus, would be traders, 
agriculturists, or engineers, are sighing away 
their lives for that paltry augmentation to their 
stipends, which comes but with the loss of their 
youth, and ability to struggle further; being 
left in their old age with barely enough to keep 
soul and body together, with—unfortunately— 
habits and notions requiring a more healthy 
exchequer. 

There are officials in Stockholm quite suffi- 
cient to carry on all our English matters of 
business; with nothing but atrocious octrod, false 
valuations of imports—especially English—useless 
searching of baggage, and visting passports, 
when only moving about Sweden, with other 
petty annoying police details, to employ them. 

In France I never saw a gentleman's gig 
seatched, as I witnessed in passing through one 
of the gates of Stockholm; the gentleman with 
whom I was riding living within a hundred yards 
of the hateful barrier, and being, of course, an 
official himself. You see watchmen parading in 
daylight,—in the early morning I mean,—with 
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drawn cutlasses, as if in an enemy's town, rather 
than at home, acting as peaceful, friendly guar- 
dians; as well as many symptoms of a sad defici- 
ency in wholesome trading spirit, with little of the 
tone of the nineteenth century to be recognised. 
There is a fine field for an “ influential direc- 
tor” in Sweden, one that would insure a return 
a hundred-fold if once fairly turned over and 
equally laid down into the fresh, fully stocked 
pastures of agriculture, and the level wed! plough- 
ed plains of commerce; to which peaceful paths 
her steps were alone intended to be steered in 
the great scheme of European economy. JI fain 
would hope this wholesome, right-judging in- 
fluence is not wanting, though I am compelled 
to say it is as yet all but silent in the land. 
Instead of the waste of gunpowder and “ des- 
portes with armes,” which appear to have no 
cessation, I would, were I a Swede, rather hear 
the command of the harbour-master, and the 
strange yet musical ery of foreign crews in. my 
port; I would prefer rearing a good “short horn” 
fat wether, or tolerable nag with a trifle of bone 
and substance to carry me—than to subscribing 
to the spiritless octroi, restrictive doctrine, or 
to the “blank cartridge” taste for soldiering, and 
restless display that prevails. I would reduce 
the chain of sentinels who stand over stables, 
bureaux, and unpopular statues; and substi- 
tute a silent police for the horn-blowing, sabre 
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earrying guardian of the night. 1 would en- 
deayour to exchange the money-lender, or ac- 
eredited usurer, who takes the name of banker, 
for some one more worthy the character and 
reputation ; and not willingly pay six or eight 
per cent, for money with ample security, when 
the rest of the world is content with four, and 
in many cases infinitely less. The incredible 
oppressive rate of postage should be reduced, 
had I a “say” in the matter, thereby putting 
my country into some little communication with 
the rest of the world, as well as with her dis- 
tant children at home. I would ask to have 
my tugged coasts lighted ; and make the almost 
impregnable defences given the interior of my 
country a valid reason for disbanding half the 
army I see “standing at ease.” These I would 
turn into farmers and militia, and get them 
spliced to the many tidy “flickas” who are sing- 
ing “Oh dear, what can the matter be?” and 
by such means people a country, which, in many 
large districts, is all but uninhabited, and lying 
waste for want of hands to clear and cultivate 
it. I would in fact annihilate the narrow gauge, 
and adopt a broader principle. A short rail-road 
from any of this rich forest district, with in- 
land seas everywhere for its terminus, would in a 
short time be the means of throwing wheat and 
barley into England, and tenfold the quantity 
of iron and timber into every European port. 
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All this only requires a pilot ; there is plenty of 
native energy and capital, or security for obtaining 
it in the country; but both, or rather all is stag- 
nant, and rendered innocuous by reason of idling ; 
pomposity, pipe-clay, and quarter day, with the 
feudal notions in reference to “privilege,” to 
which I have alluded, being the deities the 
Stéckholmers worship in all but manacled thral- 
dom.* 


* The postage of a single letter from England to Stockholm, 
addressed in dwe course, is two dollars and forty shillings 
“banco,” or five shillings English money, within a penny; a 
charge so preposterous, that I fancied there must be sorae mis- 
take, it exceeding the British postage of four letters to or from 
India, and being the amount of sizty in our own country, 
should they travel from one end of it to the other. But one of 
the army of officials at the bureau said, that my letter having had 
“a fortnight’s journey, it cvuld not be dear at five shillings ;” 
reasoning as the Scotch dentist did with his patient, who, when 
after charging him double fee, reminded him that he had been 
pulled three times round the room into the bargain. The endea- 
vour to turn the ahominable, uncalled for delay into an excuse 
for an exaction, deserving the’name of extortion, is trae Swedish 
logic, for in no other country that I have been would the doc- 
trine be tolerated. Having had to pay a soversign for four 
letters, previously-to making the discovery that every merchant 
in the place eluded the obnowious tax, by aid of steamers and 
agencies in Hamburgh, F may be well pardoned for being a 
little sore. A sovereign is money, and the postage of four 
letters appeara very little as an equivalent, having resided much 
abroad, and had, at all events, five and twenty for the same 
amount in every other country; but I name the “legalised im- 
position” more from sorrow at the fate of commerce, than with 
any reference to my own petty grievance, az, under euch a yoke, 
she must languish and eventually die. 
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AN RXCURSION.—~ THE “SCANDIA.” — SODERTELJE. — @WEDIBA 
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CHATRAU.—SOLILOQUY ON LUCK.—THE QUEEN-MOTHER,—OUR 
FARE.—BOTANICAL EXCURSION.—TRE “ GOVERNOR.” 





The lat of July, 1846. 

I curr my rustic cantonments on the lake be- 
times this morning te join my friend, the “rough- 
looking gentleman,” on board the steamer at 
Stockholm, purposing to proceed in her as far 
as Sddertelje, and then cross the country “in 
search of the picturesque.” The “Scandia,” a 
very pretty new iron boat, left her moorings pre- 
cisely as the clock of the Riddar-holms-kyrka 
struck eleven, the hour she was advertised for, 
having a full complement of passengers, and a 
glorious morning to encourage her in her start 
for the distant province of Scania, whither she 
runs regularly from Stockholm during the sum- 
mer months. This voyage consumes at least four 
days and nights in its accomplishment, and must 
be rather a valuable assistant in teaching a man 


the practice of patience. 
1 
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The few hours’ delightful sail we had this 
morning only gave us cause to regret the fleet- 
ness of time, and the rapidity with which we 
passed the incomparable beauties we had on all 
hands of us. We steamed about five-and-twenty 
miles up the same branch of the Malar, I had 
been so enchanted with on my arrival at Stock- 
holm from Gotienburg. The season was then com- 
paratively young for Sweden, now it was in its 
prime: the effect of the genial weather was 
everywhere conspicuous, the grass was down 
where the meadows approached the luke, the fir 
had become more sombre and more beautiful, 
the birch and oak were in matured luxuriance, 
though already tanned by the scorching heat they 
had served to cool. 

The “Scandia” disgorged us at the bridge of 
Sodertelje, and then proceeded through the 
short winding canal that forms the outlet from 
the Malar to the Baltic. Here we refreshed 
and ordered a pair of the small horses of the 
country, to a very primitive looking phaeton we 
had with us. The little animals have a host of 
equine virtues, and are well deserving a friendly 
word or two; fast, safe, and moderate in their 
desires, they patter along at a good eight miles 
an hour, and never seem to flag. I have scarcely 
met with a broken knee, or remarked a vicious 
temper in passing through a province. A piece 
of bread, and a few downs of water at the end 
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of a stage, with a quarter of an hour's rest, serve 
to refresh these little nags, when they resume 
their journey as merrily and willingly as ever, 
their owners, the post-masters, receiving as much 
for the twenty-five miles we took our pair, with 
a bait as described, as an English pair of posters 
would have cost in half a league: we paid ex- 
actly five shillings. 

Sodertelje is a clean, respectable, wooden 
town, with streets running at right angles and 
possessing a very fair hostel; we fared very com- 
fortably and then proceeded to Tull-garn, a cha- 
teau or palace belonging to the king, whither my 
friend had an official call to make, and where he 
had a gracious entrée to the larder, and bachelors 
lodging rooms for himself and (long life to his 
Majesty !) a friend. 

Our route lay through a valley nearly all the 
way, flanked at unequal distances by broken 
ranges of granite, wooded with the greatest 
Juxuriance. 

On either side of an excellent natural road 
that wound in an undulating pleasing manner to- 
wards the south-east, were fields of rye, peas, and 
flax, with a very few patches of wheat, though 
the latter looked extremely clean and healthy, 
though small in ear. The rye was the staple 
article in produce, and appeared to promise a good 
yield, having a length of straw greater than any 
I bad yet seen; the potatoes were invariably 

L2 
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clean and carefully hoed; in fact, but that the 
fences are unsightly, all this district might be 
termed agriculturally respectable, and pleasing to 
the eye of an English farmer ; whilst the romantic 
back-ground of rock and Jake, which never left us, 
would serve to gratify the tourist, whose taste pre- 
ferred the wilder scenes of nature. We passed 
through a forest belonging to the king, in which 
were some such giants of the woods as I have sel- 
dom seen excelled. The Swedish pine here grows 
to a magnificent size, perfectly straight, and, in 
many instances, without a single branch but a few 
short ones at the extreme summit, appearing like a 
green tuft on a mast-head; the whole navies of 
the world might find themselves in spars in this 
forest. The approach to Tull-garn is extremely 
pretty, a long avenue of ash and oak, with a good 
railing on each side the carriage-road, large mea- 
dows, fields of grain, with broad drives through 
the wood, being the features of the domain, here- 
abouts called the “ English Park,” a compliment 
I duly felt; and though the attempt to copy one 
of those unequalled, purely English scenes on 
Swedish clay and swarth may not be easy, the 
struggle with climate and difficulty only says the 
more for taste, which prompts such imitation. 
The English park,—the stately danghter of nature 
and cultivation, through whose shady groves of 
towering elms, and venerable oaks, the antlered 
herds roam in the light of our harvest moon, and 
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erop the herbage that centuries have served to 
make short and sweeten,—is not an easy sketch 
to copy in any part of the world; but at Tull-garn 
that portion of the domain, which has been chris- 
tened after the English beauty, is extremely 
pretty and vastly pleasing, I can well imagine, 
to his majesty’s footsteps, after suffering the 
throes produced by a Stockholm promenade- 
The chateau was built by Duke Frederick, bro- 
ther to Gustavus IIL, who, if report says true, lived 
in almost Eastern fashion at this retired, Baltic- 
girt, country dwelling ; he died out of his harem 
in Rome when quite a young man, when the 
estate fell to his sister, whose heirs eventually 
left it to the present king. Whilst roaming 
through these splendid woods I could not refrain 
from soliloquising on the luck of man. I had 
not long since left Pau, and seen a very humble 
dwelling, in which the founder of the present 
royal family of Sweden was born, and now sur- 
veyed a domain, bounded by the horizon, and the 
countless beauties of a matchless landscape, and 
this but a speck of the owner's kingdom. I 
had seen Charles X. of France at the Tuil- 
leries, and immediately afterwards a hunted fugi- 
tive; Louis Philippe from teaching French at 
a guinea a week, become the richest private in- 
dividual, and most potent far-seeing prince in 
Europe. 

Reverie led my thoughts towards a thousand 
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instances of sudden freaks of fortune in private 
life, occurring in my own time, but none appear- 
ed so tangibly evident as the rise of Bernadotte. 

Old Madame Bernadotte, or the queen-mo- 
ther as she is called, was making a royal progress 
to the south of Sweden, and drove up to Tull-garn 
with a retinue of four and forty horses, with ser- 
yants in proportion, or keeping, and would have 
made a dilatory “ West-ender” envious of the 
hours she kept, she could not have dined before 
eleven at night, after which she promenaded 
the grounds, and retired after sun-rise; giving 
orders for her déjedner to be ready by three 
o'clock — when she would again move her 
army of comforts,—or torments,—for another 
short day’s journey. The queen-dowager of 
Sweden has the universal character of being 
an exceedingly charitable and kindly disposed 
old lady, and may well be permitted to keep 
her own honrs, or practise any little eccentricity 
she thinks proper—nothing like an intriguing, 
unamiable, or personally interested trait having 
been discovered in it, since she entered upon 
her important duties, and exalted station; and, 
as the “old soldier,” her husband, left Sweden 
all but universally regretted and respected, so 
does she continue to do honour to his memory, 
and disarm even the scandalous whisper of a 
court. She has every one’s good word, and bids 
fair to retain it. 
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We fared sumptuously at Tull-garn, eating 
wild strawberries and cream, literally three times 
a day, with roast leverets, stewed eels, and iced 
butter for breakfast, with a plunge in the Baltie, 
by way of an appetiser for dinner. 

I met a large party of botanical pilgrims in 
search of the Linnea borealis, to join whom | 
took little pressing, and enjoyed a ramble in 
the deep woods amazingly. We found the sweet 
little flower in profusion, and took every pains 
to remove earth and moss in sufficient quantity 
to tempt her to try the life of civilization ; 
but my specimens drooped and diced before T 
got home, and made me regret more than ever 
the useless attempt. 

The steward, or governor, to the royal estate, 
most hospitably invited us to spend the evening 
after our botanical excursion, when tea and 
materials for a substantial “sexa” mude their 
appearance. The young ladics sang a glee in 
the open air, and contributed greatly to our 
happiness. The whole party struck me as being 
especially unaffected, and desirous to shew them- 
selves “on hospitable thoughts intent,” adding 
one more pleasurable reminiscence to my al- 
ready superabundant store. 
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DECIRE TO VISIT GOTTLAND.— “'OUT sHIP.”— BUDEBTELIE— 
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Wisby, July, 1846. 

I nap heard, and pictured to myself so much 
about the ancient city of Wisby in Gottland, 
that the edge of my curiosity seemed likely to 
cut through its scabbard; making a personal 
inspection of that remote, and comparatively 
unknown island, if not essential to my tran- 
quillity, at all events into a clamorous request 
for relief, on the part of the highly whetted 
sufferer. Consequently, hearing that a steamer 
would touch at Sédertelge, on her way to Gott- 
land, I instantly resolved to “’bout ship” and 
take passage in her; deeming myself highly 
favoured by the interest chance seemed to have 
taken in my wishes and movements, she seldom 
having chimed more auspiciously with either. 

After we had therefore passed a couple of 
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days at Tull-garn, we drove back to the former 
place, where I anchored for the night, after 
having made an excursion round its environs 
and suburbs. 

The walks and country round this town are 
extremely picturesque ; one particular hill I 
mounted immediately above it, commands a 
most extensive, uninterrupted prospect over 
wood, lake, crag, and valley, pleasingly rugged 
and diversified. 

The church at Sodertelje is of a quaint, pecu- 
liar style of architecture, greatly resembling the 
one at Wreta. The church-yard,—that loadstone 
to the stroller’s steps,—-put in its ancient claim, 
and left a gratifying impression of Scandinavian 
affection and sentiment; several of the graves 
being entirely covered with the dry, white moss 
from the woods heaped up into mounds, sur- 
mounting which, were chaplets of living “ forget- 
me-not” planted in water, and evidently tended 
with that careful zeal the heart alone can 
prompt. How emblematic of life and death 
was this simple yet expressive picture! the arid, 
lifeless moss, contrasted with the gay and bloom- 
ing, though fleeting fading flower. There were 
four white roses flowering at the corners of one 
of these rural tumuli, completing the beauty 
of the modest, yet graceful monument. 

The “Gottland’s” paddles might be distinctly 
heard at several miles’ distance, as I waited for 
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her on the bridge of Sodertelje. The sun had 
not yet risen, the lake and woods were shrouded 
with the very lightest web of vapour, that rose 
perceptibly as I gazed, like an elfin curtain 
before an audience of fairies. All nature was 
in profound repose; when the booming of the 
steamer’s two bow guns reverberated from hill 
to hill, and far over the sleeping lake in rebound- 
ing echoes. 

I stepped on board as the vessel passed 
through the lock a little before three o'clock, 
and found a gay party of tourists condemned to 
the quarter-deck, the berths being filled to their 
exclusion, my honoured “rough-looking friend” 
amongst the number, he having left me at 
Sodertelje, promising to accompany me to Gott- 
land if possible. 

The sun soon dispelled the vapours from wood 
and lake, and sleepless passenger alike, and 
licked the “ tears of the dawn,” which hung in 
liquid pearls from the long eye-lashes and ringlets 
of the Swedish belles on board, as well as— 
grieved am I to spoil his delicious repast—the 
self-same jewelry hanging pendent from my 
friend’s grim “rouge et noir” moustache, and 
penthouse brows. Away we steamed amidst 
forests and islands, till the true Baltic received 
us with propitious smiles and an unruffied 
front. By four o'clock p.m. “land” was dis- 
covered, by aid of good eyes and pocket Dol- 
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londs, and by “klockan sex” we had a per- 
fect view of the most extraordinary éowt en- 
semble of sea-port, ruin, fortification, limestone 
cliff, and water, that eye ever beheld, wherever 
in its voyage round the world it may perchance 
have roamed. 

Nothing that ean be conceived by the imagi- 
nation, can give the reader an adequate idea 
of the town of Wisby. From the sea, it is a 
vivid sketch of ancient Troy. I have seen in 
some illustrated, old dog-eared volume of black 
letter, the very counterpart of this old city; the 
formal lines of embattled walls and profusion 
of turrets, the double moats, sally-ports, port- 
cullis, and gates require only a few heads in iron 
pots to be seen above them, with a wooden horse 
on the plain, to send our imaginations back a 
few thousand years, and complete the well-known 
tableau. 

I could not compose myself, or lose the feeling 
of healthy excitement I experienced; so en- 
chanted was I with the discovery of not only 
having found something absolutely new,—that 
invaluable boon to the wanderer,—but some- 
thing so strange, so comparatively unknown as 
this ancient Scandinavian city. I felt my star 
to be brightening in the luck that had been 
reserved for me, and stepped ashore in the 
happiest vein of anticipation. 

T intend to be very careful in giving a de- 
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scription of this place; in earnest of which I 
have taken a couple of old-fashioned rooms 
within the very ruins, have set my good-natured 
friends to work with brush and pencil, and then 
most ungratefully let them depart home again, 
by the return steamer, without an overwhelming 
scene, (this entre nous,) for-verily, the accompani- 
ment of footsteps or voices, when exploring, and 
ruminating as I hope to do, would be as distasteful 
as a companion to au alderman, when sitting 
downto a woodcock. 

Before I had been in the island an hour, I 
received the most unequivocal proofs of politeness 
and attention. Civility and courtesy, en passant, 
are indigenous to the limestone strata of Gottland. 
Every one, to the “tiny bairns,” bade me “good 
day,” and if, by chance or friendly scheming, an 
overture to serve could be made, ceremony did 
not stand between me and the kind-hearted 
Gottlander. The information, assistance in pass- 
ing through the island, and nameless little kind 
offices I received, demand my earnest acknow- 
ledgment. I was the only Englishman on the 
island at the time, in fact, during the fortnight 
TI remained on it, and imagine not one in ten 
thousand are even aware of its existence,—though 
few places can be more intrinsically interesting, 
or more filled with ancient remains of departed 
wealth and grandeur, with food for speculation and 
research, than this singular sea-girt speck of earth. 
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There are now the ruins of eighteen large 
churches or cathedrals; upwards of forty em- 
battled towers, with the remains of a castle, and 
numerous convents, and other buildings not 
satisfactorily accounted for; with a perfect 
line of lofty fortification entirely encircling the 
whole. 

Within the walls, the variety of old houses, 
zig-zag narrow streets overrun with verdure, as 
well as triangular uneven open spaces, orna- 
mented again by deliciously uncouth gables, rough 
flights of limestone steps, Anglo-Saxon arches, 
huge door frames and iron work excel every 
thing I have been able to discover in some years 
of scrutinizing rambles. Chester is infinitely 
more perfect, and certainly is unique in its pecu- 
liar features, there being nothing in Wisby to 
compare to Watergate Street in the former 
city, in respect to carving and decoration of 
gables, neither can you walk on the walls of the 
latter, but the whole formal line of the original 
defences, joined to the ruggedly rural, yet Gothic 
coup @eil of Wisby make it far more quaint 
and interesting to the antiquary and artist than 
any city, with an omnibus and glittering railway- 
station to be seen at every turn. 

Gnarled wallnut, elder-flower, and venerable 
apple-trees, garden palings, and wooden balconies 
of curious device jut out at every corner, flocks 
of geese roam and cackle through the grassy 
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streets, wherein once waddled the portly burgher 
and his armed retainer; mingled with these is an 
absolute mélée of ruin, in Gothie, Saracenic, By- 
zautine, as well as every other order that ever 
existed, or was invented for the special building of 
Wisby. 

I was bewildered at selecting points of view, 
so numerous and exquisite were they, turn which 
way 1 would; so that I must let this glance 
suffice for the present, and try to sleep off part of 
my pleasingly wearied sensations. 
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Wisby, July, 1846. 
Aw. the ruined churches at Wisby vary in 
their style and peculiarities, and have their 
several admirers; I placed my affections upon 
two, namely: — St. Catherine, and Helge- 
And’s Kyrkan, or church of the Holy Ghost; 
sketches of which I was fortunate enough to 
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obtain. The former possesses a singularly fine 
oriel window composed of seven exquisite lan- 
ceolated compartments in high preservation ; the 
pillars of the main aisle and transepts are oc- 
tagon, and shew the chisel marks as freshly as if 
they were struck yesterday ; a carpet of the very 
greenest, shortest, and freshest sward covers the 
whole interior, harmonizing delightfully with the 
fringes of wild roses that flutter everywhere 
from the summit of the ruins. 

The most curious in my opinion is the other 
church I have named, the Helge-And’s; a 
small bivaulted building in itself, not more than 
fifty feet in diameter; it has some peculiarities 
that have never been satisfactorily explained. 
The body of the church is octagon, and composed 
of a lower and upper choir, the former having 
four octagon, and the latter an equal number of 
round pillars; the only approach to the upper 
compartment being by a narrow stair of stone 
built in the thickness of the wall. In the 
ceiling of the ground choir is a large octagonal 
aperture, placed exactly in the centre; this is the 
inexplicable feature of the ruin, one that has 
invariably puzzled the antiquary from all coun- 
tries. The supposition is that the opening served 
as a voice conductor from below, where the ser- 
vice was performed, for the edification of nuns 
or novices who were seated above, that they 
might participate in it without being liable to 
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the gaze of the common congregation who oc- 
cupied the lower aisle. 

Some antiquarians think the upper story was 
reserved for the heads of the peculiar sect to 
which the church belonged; so that they might 
be equally free from the stare of the lower orders. 
Whatever was the purpose to which the extraor- 
dinary aperture was applied, it strikes the be- 
holder with wonder at the present day; and is a 
rare instance in ecclesiastical architecture, if 
indeed it may not boast of being a solitary 
one. There is a solidity and sombre quaint- 
ness about this curious old relic of long 
past ages that greatly add to the interest it 
excites, whilst you gaze in speculative reverie 
on the dismantled temple, and draw upon fancy 
to repeople the two choirs with the rude fore- 
fathers of Gottland, with their fair and Heaven- 
consecrated daughters steeped in the severity of 
their dark devotion ; whilst the beautiful strains 
of Luther's hymn peal from the organ of St. 
Maria as I muse, and change the tableau of the 
mind to the comforting realities of our own time. 

To name, or particularise the ruins of Wisby 
would require a web of detail into which my 
loitering small talk is difficult in the extreme 
to weave; she is of a restless vagabondizing turn, 
and instantly suaps or gets entangled when I 
leave the sketchy chatter of the rover, and make 
the least attempt at figures. I could no more 
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write a “Hand-Book” than I could read one; 
and forget my distances and disbursements as 
‘easily as J retain the impression of a view,—or 
a kindness conferred: but, to endeavour to name 
one or two points of interest, I would recommend 
St. Nicholas, St. Maria, and St. Oloff to the 
notice of the visitor to Gottland. The former 
is of a splendid disorder I cannot describe; 
every window varies in size and shape, and is 
placed as irregularly as possible. One of the 
most beautiful rosette form, cut from a single 
piece of limestone, is placed far from the centre 
of the doorway, anywhere but according to archi- 
tectural rules. The eastern window is extremely 
fine; a group of lancets being mullioned into 
a vast oriel of exquisite proportions. 

St. Maria, the only church in which service 
is now performed, is equally irregular in its 
peculiar style, the windows varying as in the one 
just alluded to; there are three wooden turrets 
elaborately carved and ornamented, with galleries 
round them, surmounting the towers of this 
church, which give it an exceeding chaste and 
curious appearance. The gateway to this fine old 
pile is peculiarly quaint and striking. The interior 
contains some few monuments of the wealthy 
burghers and their families,—to several of whom 
are portraits in the uncouth style of the period; 
though there is scarcely a thread of the long 
genealogical line of the merchant princes of the 
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Hanseatic era to be met with; nor is there a 
manuscript or chronicle of the deeply interesting 





GATEWAY OF 81. MARIA, 


old city remaining, the last Roman Catholic 
bishop having conveyed them with the library 
into Poland, where, after considerable inquiry 
and research by authorized parties from the 
island, all trace of them has unfortunately been 
lost. 

This act of spoliation on the part of the bishop 
has deprived the earlier annals of Wisby of 
everything like authenticity, all being vague 
supposition and guess-work. This has evidently 
led to many mistakes and widely-propagated 
errors; for instance, a strong flanking tower 


commanding the northern gate, and plainly in- 
uz 
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tended for such purpose, is termed the “ Mint,” 
or “ Money house;” rather an unlikely position 
for a store of bullion, as it is exposed to the very 
first assault, and liable to be undermined from 
without. This and many other misnomers ap- 
plied to the different parts of the ruins, would 
readily be detected by the accomplished anti- 
quary, and I know no place in Northern Europe 
where he is so likely to meet with a sumptuous 
repast, as at Wisby. 

Ruins never fail to make an eloquent appeal 
to our imagination and sympathy; the inde- 
seribable charm of fiction and romance, hallows 
every moss-grown arch and time-worn buttress. 
Fancy strains her eye to dive into the long 
past scenes of yore, and refreshes and soothes 
herself in the mental tableau she conjures from 
every broken lattice and deserted shrine. 

In her delicious dreamy reverie, she pictures 
to herself the men who have long since past 
away, and strives to imagine their peculiar traits 
and daily habits. She throws her mind’s eye 
into the very heart long mouldered into dust, 
revives its fierce plots and gentle beatings; its 
throes, its joys, its sunshine ; replumes the hawk 
and seats him, “belled and jessed” as of yore, 
upon the slender wrist of the fair, yet roundly 
moulded form, she plainly sees issuing from yon 
ruined portal, and merrily accompanies her to 
the field! Such is truly the charm of solitude 
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and honey to the masing wanderer. Our own 
country is beautified by countless ruins, which 
add greatly to the tourist's happiness; each pos- 
sesses its separate interest, aud is mused over 
with the love we commonly bear antiquity, min- 
gled with the pleasing feeling of consanguinity 
we claim toward their departed lords. ‘These 
are graphically and elaborately described by able 
writers since the time of Doomsday survey, and 
have their origin and existence satisfactorily ex- 
plained; but to find the remains of monastic 
splendour so profusely scattered over a small 
almost unvisited island, plunged in a surly hy- 
perborean sea, as I did at Wisby, might well 
attune the mind to deep soliloquy; and to 
make the inquiry, whence all this came? and 
who could heve been the people who origi- 
nated it? for there is none such in the parent 
land; and in no other place of an equal size 
is the same amount of ruin te be found. This 
I have endeavoured to explore, I dare not say 
expound, by question, and personal examination ; 
occasionally grafting my own supposition upon 
the gnarled appearances before me. The fruit 
of this lowly budding, I send thee, dear reader, 
with sincere diffidence, the stem which bore it 
was all but decayed; scarcely a leaf fluttered 
from its shattered branches; I found the soil as 
barren as the burning plains of Sahara; my own 
lore aided me but little, so 1 prithee, pare well 
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the rind from the modest pippin, and add plenti- 
fully the sweets of thy gond-nature to thy 
“milk ‘of human kindness,” as thou partakest 
of the poor dessert I have reared for thine 
especial palate. 
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Wisby, July, 1846, 

GortLanD, or Gothland, is poetically termed 
the “Eye of the Baltic,” and rises in the 
midst of that bastard sea; for having neither 
tides nor salt in its capricious waters, with but 
a scanty share of the finny tribes that so boun- 
tifully are permitted to crowd our own, I can 
never bring myself to believe the insipid stag- 
nant pool to be a legitimate son of venerable 
briny ocean, whose murmuring ebb and flow, 
falls so soothingly on the dreaming senses far, 
far inland, as the drowsy ear drinks the half 
solemn yet vastly pleasing sound. With that 
thankful exquisite thrill produced by comfort 
and well assured security, the scarcely conscious 
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listener utters a prayer for the bold mariner 
plunging through the curling seas and summer 
gale, till gradually overcome by the melodious 
anodyne he resigns himself to deep and tran- 
quil slumber. 

Mechanically gazing to sea-ward, as he rises 
and throws wide his lattice to the breeze, in 
lieu of the foaming surges he left half-a-dozen 
hours ago, beating high up the rough shingle and 
iron cliffs, he views a broad and level beach, 
stretching for miles in an unbroken expanse 
of brilliant yellow sand, on whose hard flicker- 
ing surface flocks of snow-white gulls and kitty- 
wakes have alighted, where perchance the early 
morning “nymph with bright and flowing hair” 
had danced during his happy dreams, and yet 
is there no “footing seen” by which you may 
trace the homeward route of the sea-born dan- 
cing maid. 

The billows that rose over-night on the tide 
of summer have long since subsided; a blue 
and unclouded horizon meets the delighted ga- 
zer's eye, with numerous craft of varied rigs 
heeling gently to the expiring joyous breeze—all 
is hey-day and happiness. And should dread 
winter riot over cliff and strand and sea, how 
vividly changes the scene with every foaming 
tide! Now the bay is brimful of rolling break- 
ing waves; the salt spray dampens the rushing 
pinions of the gale, and flies far to leeward 
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over the snugly sheltered village; the now hid- 
den, now seen trysail in the offing claims all 
your eye and thoughts, with many a fervent 
aspiration for the weltering schooner’s safety. 
Meanwhile, you oil the hinges of your gate! aud 
prepare both food and extra fire for the per- 
chance storm-beaten though weleome stranger, 
stranger now no more; and whilst the fierce 
wind careers round your dwelling, anxiously do 
you wait for a view of those yellow sands and 
honey-combed rugged rocks, that are now sub- 
merged beneath the boiling sea. Anon you have 
it, and behold the retiring waters breaking beyond 
the lowest mark of ebb; a dark and decp belt of 
glistening sea-weed relieving the now furrowed 
beach from its usual sweet monotony. You see 
knots of the rough and hardy sons of ocean 
gathered under the sheltering cliffs and humble 
gables, anxiously gazing like yourself to sea- 
ward; and,—praise to the great guardian of the 
dark and howling night!—a close reefed topsail 
added to the trysail, and the gallant schooner 
out of every immediate danger. 

To wander at the extreme edge of low water, 
or to lave the fetlocks of our well-loved, coy, yet 
docile mare in the rippling tide, and at every 
heave of the vast ocean, perceive the yeasty wave 
advancing slowly, yet surely as eternity, has oft 
delighted me, to an extent, the stagnant, tideless 
seas of Baltic or Mediterranean cannot cfface 
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They lack the health, the breath, the spirit of 
the moving deep. 

Return we now to Gottland, “an you please.” 
The island has been gradually rising from the 
sea, or perhaps the more correct hypothesis is, 
the sea has been diminishing by evaporation, and 
has receded in consequence from the land, though 
the very learned will tell you there is ever a 
supply of moisture to replace that absorbed by 
the heat; yet I know large pools are dried with- 
out ever being again beflooded, and that liquid 
in small quantities is instantly dried up; conse- 
quently I take the latter hypothesis “ for choice,” 
to account for the evident augmentation of Gott- 
land; but whichever is correct, there is no doubt 
of there having been originally several islands 
where one only is now to be seen; cliffs of rock 
far inland, bearing indisputable proof of having 
been washed by the waters of the Baltic. Differ- 
ing entirely from Sweden and Norway, Gottland 
displays a strata of limestone, chalk, and sand- 
stone, and possesses in some respects a climate 
superior to either; the walnut, mulberry, and 
other trees unknown to Stockholm at all events, 
thrive here in great luxuriance, and being sur- 
rounded by water, the island escapes the length- 
ened snow-storms both the other countries are 
ruthlessly doomed to endure. In an agricultural 
point of view, with the great drawback of almost 
an incessant scarcity of rain, during the hottest 
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monthe,* the island may be said to labour under 
the disadvantage of great want of skill on the 
part of the farmers, and lack of capital: other- 
wise, from being within an easy distance of our 
own markets, and in the possession of excellent 
soil in the aggregate, I can imagine no country 
more worthy of notice, in a speculative view, than 
Gottland. There is a very fine harbour at Slité, 
where vessels may generally be cleared during an 
average winter, when those of Stockholm, Ant- 
werp, and Hamburgh are closed; the pine is 
harder and more durable than the Swedish or 
Russian timber, and full of turpentine, though 
it is more knotty, and unfit for deals in conse- 
quence: for “sleepers,” and other railway pur- 
poses, no timber can be better. I saw some 
portions of pine that had been in use, or rather 
had survived with the ruins, for upwards of eight 
hundred years. 

The harbour at Wisby is about fifty fathoms 
in length, exposed to the full sweep of the west 
and north-west gales, having several banks in it, 
left. purposely to “bring up” vessels having too 
much way on them, to the intense delight of 
caulkers and shipwrights. Nothing can be ima- 
gined more horrible than this libellously-called 
“harbour,” or more injurious to underwriters ; 
everything relating to it being “doubly hazardous” 
to the voyage, and dangers of the open sea. 


* Vo remedy this evil, irrigation miski he readily resorted to, 
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The nearest Swedish land is distant about 
sixty English miles, and that of Courland in 
Russia, about a hundred and twenty. From 
Stockholm, the voyage consumes about eighteen 
hours by steam, passing through the Malar 
and short canal, before you make the Bal- 
tic. 

The name of the island is derived from the 
Goths; it contains a surface of about one thou- 
sand English square miles, and is about eighty 
miles in length, by thirty in breadth, from the 
extreme points. © 

On the western side the cliffs of limestone rise 
steeply from the sea, and slope gradually to the 
eastern shore. Sweden has always had the 
defence and vassalage of Gottland from very 
ancient times, for which a service of seven armed 
vessels was demanded in time of war; though 
the island has been the constant object of foreign 
elaim and struggle, having been fiercely in- 
vaded by Oloff Haroldson, a Norwegian king, 
in the year 1007, and again in 1028. In the 
year 1898, it was mortgaged to the order of 
the German knights of Prussia, who kept it 
till it was redeemed by Queen Margaret, who 
joined it with Denmark. 

From this period Gottland was a constant sub- 
ject of disquiet and enmity between Sweden -and 
Denmark, uuti] the year 1645, when it was 
brought under the dominion of the former crown, 
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under whose custody it has remained, with the 
exception of the time between 1676 and 1679, 
when the Danes again got possession, and for 
some weeks in the year 1808, when it was in- 
vaded by the Russians. 

But whence the ruins of eighteen churches, 
numerous conyents, a castle, and fortification 
strong enough for the Parisians? from whom 
could all these important works proceed? A few 
Goths and limestone cliffs, placed in an almost 
Arctic latitude, could need no‘such defences and 
luxuries as these remains denote to have existed. 
To what cause is this extraordinary amount of 
ruin, or rather the perfection of such buildings 
to be dated? To early commerce, and the spirit 
of trade; which, in those dark ages, embraced the 
Persian, Arabic, German, and Indian markets 
within its infantine folds, and gave rise to the 
city of Wisby in Gottland.* 

* In addition to my notice of Gottland, I have much pleasure 
in annexing the following extract from a curious old Swedish 
work, as well as in acknowledging the source from whence 1 
obtained it. 

‘This most extraordinary island is so hallowed by its un- 
equalled relics of a very remote age, as well as rendered doubly 
interesting by the uncertainty and murkiness of ity annals, that 
I have left no stone unturned in my endeavour to obtain in- 
formation respecting it. The old chronicle in question, says, 
“Tt is unanimously stated by all writers, that in the days of 
old, there was a city on the borders of the Baltic possessed of 
an incomparably flourishing trade, of the name of Veneta ; 
which had been the most important trading town in the north 


for several centuries immediately following the birth of 
Christ. 
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About the year 800, a flourishing city of traders 
called Vineta on the Oder, was destroyed by 
some influx of waters, aided by the attacks of both 


“This city ia said to have been totally destroyed by a 
Danish king; though some writers affirm him to have been a 
Swede, of the name of Harald, of about the time of Carolus 
Magous. 

‘From the ruin and downfal of this town, Wisby probably 
dates its commencement, or at all events its advancement. The 
gates of solid brass and iron, are stated to have been carried 
away from the former place to beautify and strengthen the 
latter city. In the year 800, the town of Wisby was removed 
from the vicinity of Kloppklint to its present site; and im- 
mediately made rapid strides in its commercial importance. 
Large fleets arrived laden with merchandise from all quarters, 
and formed vast depots in Gottland, whither the general 
trader of the north repaired to make his purchases, 

“The town soon numbered 12,000 inhabitants, exclusive of 
an immense population of artizans and Jabourers. There have 
no doubt been in all near upon twenty-five churches; of 
which may be seen the remains of eighteen at the present 
day, 

“ About thirty years after the foundation of Stockholm, about 
the year 1288, a great misunderstanding arose between the 
citizens, or traders in Wisby, and the peasantry, respecting the 
customs levied by the former, which ended in a civil war of 
some duration. Wishy received help from the towns of the 
Wendes, and the country party from the Estlanders and Kur- 
landers. The latter were several times defeated. 

“At length King Magnus Ladulas put an end to this quar- 
rel, by severely chastising both parties; and compelling each 
district to build a tower, and walls for the defence of the city. 
‘This we are informed by Olaus Petri. 

“In 131, there was a great fire in Wisby; and in 1324, 9 
second conflagration which all but burnt it to the ground, 
when a great number of churches fell a sacrifice. 

“Jn 1312, King Berger requested to buy from the inhabi- 
tants a plot of ground of the size of a calfskin, or rather a por- 
tion which a calf-skin would enclose. This he cut into stripa, or 
thongs, and thereby obtained a large space, on which he built 
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Swedes and Danes, probably the harbour was 
choked and rendered unavailable: but whatever 
was the cause, the merchants there settled had 


what is called the “Calf-skin House,” wherein he and his suc- 
cessors resided when they visited Wisby. 

“In 1315, King Berger was completely defeated, on his wiah- 
ing to force upon the Gottlanders a higher rate of taxation, and 
narrowly escaped with his life. 

“The year 1361 witnessed many battles and losses by sen, by 
which the island suffered severely. 

“Tn 1363, King Magnus and his son HAkan were sentenced 
to lose the rights to the Swedish crown. Duke Albrecht of 
Mecklenburg was immediately called in, and received homage in 
Gottland. He afterwards went over to the states, (or Diet,) in 
Stockholm. 

“Yn 1380, it was mortgaged, or pawned in fact, for 20,000 
rose nobles to the German knights of Prussia; owing to the 
budget being insufficient to meet the demands of King Al- 
brecht, his pomp and equipment, needful to contend against 
Queen Margarita, involving the island in all but irretrievable 
ruin, 

«1390, While King Albrecht was a prisoner, his relations, 
the Germans, offered Sweden to the highest bidder! The 
towns of Rostock and Wismar opened their harbours to them; 
in consequence of which, the Baltic was crowded with “ pirates, 
privateers, rogues, and robbers” of all nations. 

“This unscrupulous gang of rovers called themselves Vita- 
lian Brothers, or “ Fetalic Brethren,” by reason of their osten- 
sible aim at supplying Stockholm with provisions. They 
eventually took possession of Gottland, and committed acts of 
grent violence and outrage, as well as made the Baltic and 
North Sea completely impassable. 

“ At length Queen Margarita, aided by the Hanseatic towns, 
extirpated this nest of scoundrels; she likewise redeemed the 
island, and annexed it to Denmark; this she accomplished by 
laying on various taxes upon the Swedes; one of these exactions 
was termed the “ Rump tax.” 

“In the year 1400, the WArfrn (Annunciation), the college 
and 117 houses were destroyed by fire. 

“Yn 141], King Eric of Pomerania commenced the building 
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to look for fresh anchorage, and seem to have 
come in force to Gottland, where they erected 
the city of Wisby, and renewed their operations 
with the surrounding world. 


of Wisby castle, which was afterwards called Wisborgh. In 
the time of King Berger, it is stated that ‘the Brothers,’ or 
Royal Princes, agreed by compromise to divide the kingdom. 
King Berger obtained Gottland and Oland; and the Dukes 
Erick and Waldemar, other portions of it. 

«1439, King Erick of Pomerania, seeing that he could not 
retain possession of his kingdom, collected his valuables, and 
settled in Wisby; whence he issued on piratical voynges, 
and appears to have been an extensive and successful plun- 
derer. 

“Ring Christopher of Bavaria, after frequently replying 
haughtily to the complaints of those who had suffered from 
Erick’s robberies and invasions, found himself under the ne- 
cessity of making an expedition to Gottland ; and though the 
nature of the interview did not transpire, there is no doubt, 
from the result, that they perfectly understood each other.” 

If by the unity of a few piastres, and newly born fixity of 
trading purpose of the eleventh century, the unimportant, 
acarcely to be termed fertile tsle of Gotland, could be raised to 
the height of prosperity we haye such ample proofs it attained 
through the slender means enumerated; how vast, how in- 
calculable, are the fair prospects of Ireland, shonid she hap- 
pily take a turn,” and “cast her skin,” under the kindly, yet 
powerful band of that far-secing, honest-hearted English genile- 
man, in whose advocacy and sincerity we behold the first gleam 
of her regeneration. 

It is utterly impossible to calculate the beneficial effect of the 
invigorating, spirit-infusing, searching course of treatment 
proposed by Lord George Bentinck, on a subject so naturally 
sound at heart, and full of sinew, as Ireland. She may become 
at no remote day a home-market and granary of England, sur- 
passing the very best of our foreign ones, anda sister in reality ; as 
well as, from her position on the globe, the general rallying point 
of transit to and from the western world. This latter advantage 
she must eventually eummand. She might instantly be made the 
recipient of thousands of small annuitants, who Aive at Boulogne- 
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The scale of grandeur, religious pomp, and 
mercantile importance with which they car- 
ried matters, is plainly traceable in the short 


sur-mer, and numerous other foreign places of sojourn, who would 
gladly and profitubly exchange their tenures “ upon sufferance,” 
for the congenial, hearty, sporting, and sportive “ould king- 
dom,” if they coald really believe that her people would be 
“aisy,” and not quite so insanely misled, as they have beeu, 
and alas! still ave, by professionals, whose interest ix vested in 
her degradation, and fererish, intermitting pulse. The 
ganically vicious in Ireland, the “Captain Starlights,” and 
their cowardly, skulking bands, as well as their iniquitous 
abettors and paymasters, I firmly believe to be very few; and 
that they might be exterminated by vigilance, determination, 
and district fines where atrocities are committed. The next 
generation, and the majority of the preseut, may be reclaiued 
by showing them brighter prospects, in reward to their in 
proved behaviour; to which glorious end, the much tuo be 
coveted remural of the “old serpent,” will act ax a most 
efficient “ purchase.” 

When we take into consideration the insidious, protracted 
course of mental poisoning which Lrishmen have had administered 
by their own agitating evi genii frum time to time, and their cow- 
sequent distress, we are led to view their conditiun, sad as it 
is, rather with surprise that it should be no worse, than with 
undue severity, and to augur every future good from their 
patience and forbearance in the time of temptation, at the 
hands of their own mayistrates, antl doubly so when goaded by 
frightful want. 

After travelling over  hyperborean, unknown speck of earth, 
devoid of water-power, minerals, climate, and populution, and 
beholding the remains of grandeur and well-doing, whick 
have arisen from a little well directed wealth and trading 
energy, which new worlds and their effects have served to dis- 
pense with, or rather to transplant elsewhere; nu man of ex- 
panded views need despair for Ireland, equatly as I hope no man 
of good nature will too severely find fault with the wandering 
thought, aud note, the trip gave rise to. But, we must be fairly 
off with the ‘old love,” and heartily and faithfully yield to 
the “ new.” 
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outline I have given of the relics which now 
remain in proof of it. In 1241 the Hanseatic 
confederacy had its origin; a trading compact 
that was started at that period between seve- 
ral cities for monopolising the commerce of 
the world, under mutual convoy and safe guard, 
and anything but liberal principles. Of this 
league, Liibeck, Antwerp, Bremen and several 
other large northern towns were members, and 
in whose councils and transactions there is no 
doubt that Wisby at one time took the lead. 
There was a marine code issued from the port, 
that was universally recognised and respected 
in these northern seas, equally with that of Pisa 
in the Mediterranean. Twelve thousand wealthy 
burghers lived within the walls in mansions 
of a quaint and singular style of architecture, 
combining warerooms, stores, and well appointed 
apartments under the same roof. Many thou- 
sands of artizans and labourers resided in the 
suburbs, their guartier extending for more than 
a league round the walls of the city. There 
were halls of guild, libraries, monasteries, and 
a strong fleet of merchantmen, and vessels of 
war; all of which have departed, leaving no 
sign of the actors in the stirring scene, save 
‘the min of their homes and temples of wor- 
ship. The place was left, as it was found 
when the current of trade set from it, and Eng- 
land became the carrier-general to. the world. 


WET NOL RISO 
crane: woe RIE, 
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The “Cape” opened a new route to India; 
the fur trade, always of vast importance, cen- 
tered westwards, added to such sweeping changes, 
which no human calculation could foresee, the 
invasions of Waldemar III. of Denmark in 
1361, and of the fierce Liibeckers in 1509 and 
1525, completed the destruction of the once 
powerful isle. 

There being no capital or genealogical trace 
of the prosperous burghers to be discovered, 
I am disposed to think they took shipping and 
sought for other lands, where they could pro- 
secute their ventures and sail with the stream. 
Some probably winged their flight to Copen- 
hagen, others to Hamburgh, Dantzic, Leipsic, 
or London; wherever they went, there is no- 
thing left in Wisby by which their names and 
fortunes can be traced. The winds how] through 
the desolate warehouses, and ruined cathedrals, 
as would be the case with Liverpool, if the 
Mersey should be choked, or any natural con- 
vulsion destroy the out and inlet to the port. 
The genius of Trade tarries not behind lament- 
ing, should her fountain be stopped, but hastens 
to fresh fields of enterprise, scarcely regrett- 
ing the home she leaves without a warning, 
though it may be deserted for ever. 
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PROOFS OF EARLY TRADING.—ANCIENT COINS FOUND IN Gort- 
LAND.—LEGENDARY LORE.—TWO AMIABLE 8PINSTRES,—FUR- 
THER ACCOUNT OF THE BUINS.— THE WALLA. — ROYAL PI- 
RATES.—THE GYNERAL STYLE OF AROHITECTURE.—THE PAR- 
BON AND HIS BRIDE. 


TuaT Gottland was extensively engaged in 
Eastern and general trading from a very early 
period, we have proofs beyond a doubt. The 
unimpeachable memento of dates, coin, is per- 
fect evidence of the monetary transactions that 
existed long before the word commerce was 
known in England. Coins of Edgar, Ethelred, 
and other Anglo-Saxon monarchs being turned 
up at the present day, though doubtless, these 
have been Danish payments coming from Eng- 
lish tribute or plunder; but to these, Arabic, 
Persian, some of the famous Haroun al Ras- 
chid; Irish, Roman, (the two last also I ima- 
gine taken in England by the Danes,) Russian 
and Asiatic add their confirmation. 

The collections of Anglo-Saxon coins possessed 
by Sweden and Gottland, mostly turned up in 
the latter island, is superior in some reigns to any- 
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thing we have. The Swedish government has 
displayed a spirit the reverse of amiable in this 
matter; though they have absolutely reserves of 
duplicates of our Anglo-Saxon coinage,—many dies 
of which we are without,—they nevertheless refuse 
to part with one, excepting upon terms which 
they should be the last to propose, and would be, 
if in our place, in acceding to. 

There are no less than fifty different English 
fowns named on the dies in the cabinet of 
Gottland, some of which no man can make out 
at the present day, such places being unknown 
to us. Many in Ethelred’s reign were struck 
at Thetford, York, Lincoln, Stamford, Here- 
ford, end Exeter, with such names as Wilton, 
Velin, Hanta, Roff, and Barda on others. To 
prove that the English money was paid into 
the Wisbean coffers by Denmark, all trace of 
our coinage ceases after the Norman conquest, 
when our tribute or thraldom to that country 
expired. The Roman coins commence from the 
fourth century, and are in magnificent preser- 
vation, with a beauty of device and execution 
superior to all the others. The early Arabic 
and Persian coins are very fine, and our own 
Edgars and Ethelreds as sharp in their outlines 
as if struck during the last fortnight, many of 
our present Victorias being far less so. This money 
was paid by weight, and bears proof of having 
been clipped when it exceeded the sum needful. 
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There are numerous legendary anecdotes of 
this curious old place, requiring considerable 
elasticity in the faith of the hearer or reader 
to invest them with a feature from the sober 
face of truth; but as singular as they appear 
to us, it is well known they fall short of the 
wonderful realities of that dark, yet extravagant 
period. Tradition says, the burghers were so 
immensely wealthy and magnificent in their 
jdeas, that the window frames of their houses 
were formed of solid silver, with appropriate 
splendour prevailing throughout the mansion ; 
and that when Waldemar the Dane, got pos- 
session of the city, he demanded that two large 
brewing vats should be filled with gold and 
silver, which did not serve to satisfy his rapa- 
city; for when he had them placed before him, 
he insisted upon having “one more” probably 
“for luck” as he would say in his grim face- 
tia; though it turned out dad luck for the royal 
plunderer, as the vessels were so overladen, that 
they swamped in the Baltic with the treasure 
and all hands, 

The “pretty little story” is completed by the 
Gottlanders’ “on dits” of the present day, as- 
serting, through the mouth-piece of the hardy 
fishermen, that far in the depths of the still 
blue sea may be seen after sunset the flicker- 
ing of the long submerged bullion. If this 
should by chance be read by any of the saga- 
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cious contributors to the “Telemaque-Yankee- 
French-guaranteed Diving Fund,” surely their 
eyes will sparkle as brilliantly as the Hanseatic 
hidden coin, and their hopes of retrieving the 
trifle expended in exploring the sandy bottom 
of the Seine, rise with the flattering expecta- 
tions held out in my tale. There are the re- 
mains of two churches at Wisby, named after 
saint Lars (Laurentius), and saint Drott, or Tri- 
nity which are called “sister churches” to this 
day, from the fact of their having been built 
by two joint heiresses to one of the richest 
burghers of the place; not from any particular 
“call” they had, but from the honest hatred 
they bore each other; the two amiable spinsters 
resolving not even to sit under the same holy 
roof, so cordially was the family feud maintain- 
ed by these two pious maidens. I am charita- 
ble enough to hope they are placed close to- 
gether wherever they may be at present, as a 
reward to their sanctity upon earth. 

Another strange tale of monkish hoarding is 
current amidst the ruins and collectors of such 
curiosities. It seems a Swedish shoemaker found 
his way to Rome, and overheard two monks 
conversing about a golden goose, and twenty- 
four solid goslins that were hidden within the 
walls of St. Clements at Wisby, and pondered 
these things sufficiently in his heart to induce 
him to make a rigid search on his return home, 
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with what success remains to be guessed at, as 
he was a prudent man and said nothing; though 
the fact of his really dying a wealthy burgo- 
master, without any ostensible means beyond his 
trade, gives a colouring to the marvellous tale, 
somewhat purer than the rather pinch-beck tinge 
of the fisherman’s yarn. 

In addition to the churches I have named, 
are the remains of St. Olof, built in 1103; St. 
Hans in 1130; St. Gertrude chapel, built in 
1167, belonging to the merchants from the 
Netherlands ; St. George, situated in the north- 
ern suburb, and the traditional sites of St. Jeder ; 
St. Jacob; the Russian church, St. Michael, 
destreyed in 1449; the castle church; and Sol- 
berger convent of nuns—for of these last scarce- 
ly any trace remains. 

The walls of Wisby are evidently the work 
of several different eras, having had the original 
altitude increased, as well as having been strength- 
ened by an inner bivaulted wall, shewing a more 
developed art of fortification as the cunning 
and strategy of war advanced; high turrets open 
to the city side, containing several stories, are 
placed at equal distances of about fifty yards— 
making the whole place, if stoutly defended, 
immensely strong, before “ villanous saltpetre” 
was introduced by the learned churchman. 

The castle domineered the town and harbour, 
and shews remains of great original strength ; 
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having at the same time considerable outworks 
advanced .on the land side to the south, and 
south-west. This fortress was destroyed by the 
Danes just previous to the peace of Fontainbleau. 
Tt has at times been the strong hold of several 
royal pirates, who issued from it upon the Baltic 
and adjoining seas. 

The general style of architecture observed in 
the several churches at Wisby, is the Elder 
Gothic, or Byzantine with the round arch, suc- 
ceeded by the Younger, or Purer Gothic, with 
the pointed vault. The ruined temple of Ilelge- 
And is decidedly the most ancient, it having 
been built in the year 1046. 

I was greatly amused at witnessing a bride 
displayed at Wisby, literally pro bono publico, 
though, I cannot say I much admire the way 
the Gottlanders conduct the usually sensitive, 
nerve-trying ceremony of holy matrimony, and 
fancy not even our “ Widow Barnaby” would 
go through it, (til after supper.) 

The fair betrothed was married at home about 
six o’clock in the evening, and immediately 
afterwards was brought to the window, in which 
a number of lighted candles were placed, where 
she had to blush, (if she could,) and shew herself 
till eleven! an immense crowd being gathered 
below, having the privilege, accorded by vile 
eustom, of demanding her to come forward, 
should she be absent from it longer than suited 
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their notions of propriety! The hero or victim, 
in this Benedictine pillory, was a clergyman, 
and equally public property for the night; I merely 
name this to shew it is a practice from which 
the élite are not exempt. The lady was very 
bridally attired, and appeared, as I thought, 
particularly steady under fire, never shrinking 
from the admiring volleys she received, but 
enfilading the street in return with eloquent 
glances, whilst the newly rivetted parson could 
scarcely be forced to the front, though repeatedly 
called for; he evidently,had more of the “ white 
feather” about him than his more courageous 
half, gaily plumed as she was. I confess, as a 
modest man, I went home guiltless of the sin 
of coveting a “neighbour's wife,” whose tastes 
gave preference to the reeking glare of a 
public illumination, rather than to the pale, 
witching beams of the sweet and Jonely “honey- 
moon ;” for I cannot but think in this age of 
freedom, the display might have been avoided, 
if really as disagreeable, as most of my fair, and 
Joul, readers may well imagine it. To the former 
with “caps to set,” the custom must be anything 
but favourable, as I can imagine nothing more 
likely to induce a man to put off the evil day, 
than the heavy disbursement of impudence he 
would have to make, in paying the terrible 
peualty I have deseribed. 
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A Farm-house at Nygiird, July, 1846. 
Havine revelled amidst these ruins, like unto 
a mite in a mouldy Stilton, for rather more than 
a week, I pined to smell the fresher, though 
Jess classic air of the country; to tread the 
forest paths and meadows green; and with no 
little heartiness did 1 strap on my knapsack, 
clutch my trusty medoc vine, and march with- 
out directory or hand-book, there being happily 
neither one nor the other in existence in Gott- 
land, toward the southward, being told by the 
friendly citizens, that all I had to do was to 
walk into any farm, glebe, or other house, and 
ask for a shake-down and draught of milk; 
for bread, saving you prefer the “black, sour, 
unleavened daily” of the isle,” I advise you to 
get a linen havresack, and stow a few days’ 
yations in it, as T did? with which,--fresh eggs 
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and fish occasionally, aided by a pedestrian’s 
appetite you must be content to “make shift” 
in Gottland. A little good tea and tea-pot, some 
rice, and flask of consoling waters are not a bad 
postscript to your strolling memorandum,—as 
they are at times needful to refresh the weary, 
though voluntary, and consequently easy-minded 
pilgrim. By noon, on the 10th of July I hauled 
my land-tacks on board and marched on Roma; 
leaving the most interesting old city it was ever 
my good fortune to visit, by her southern gate. 

A smart preceding day’s rain had rejoiced the 
hearts of the Gottland farmers, and laid the 
dust on the excellent limestone road over which 
I travelled. The Baltic had been fretting and 
fuming for several days, and was still curled by 
the expiring S.W. gale which broke the waters 
as far as the eye could reach into brilliant, bound- 
ing billows. 

Immediately on clearing the walls of Wisby 
the country is level and fertile, which, indeed, with 
the exception of a few miles of forest-girt road, 
is the case till you arrive at Roma, where there 
is a very fine farm in a well-cultivated thriving 
condition, in the hands of a gentleman to whom 
I had a letter of “brotherhood,” as the Gott- 
landers express themselves when addressing their 
familiars. On each side of a very excellent road 
for about a dozen miles, passing through Fol- 
lingbo, are fields of barley evenly sown and 
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of excellent quality, red clover, peas, wheat, 
rye, potatoes, and rye-grass, with an occasional 
one of Indian corn. The hay was in “ cock,” and 
“ winrow,” and of a fine sweet herbage. At the 
farm I mention the land was broken into fields 
of several hundred acres of wheat and barley, 
bound by natural belts of fir and oak. With a 
few hedges and gates, as seen on our wolds, this 
farm would be thoroughly English. 

The whole country is adapted for agricultural 
purposes, having level, champaign features, with 
good roads and plenty of moist land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tilled ground, to serve as pas- 
turage in the time of drought. At Roma Cloister, 
or Kloster, are the remains of a monastery, now 
desecrated by herds of villanous swine, and their 
disgusting broods—a Swedish pig is the acmé 
of filth and famine, and a pork chop the dernier 
ressort of the starving pauper. Heaven save me 
from Scandinavian bacon ! 

There are some arches and pillars at Roma, 
which shew signs of great former beauty, though 
they have suffered equally from the rude attacks 
of time and the Gothlike assaults of man. The 
“Master” not being at home, I accepted the 
proffered luxury of a bowl of cream, with which 
and my fresh-baked bread, I regaled myself out- 
side his roof-tree, and then marched onwards in 
preference to waiting the return of a farmer from 
market, knowing of yore how uncertain it not 
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unfrequently is. I crossed over an immense 
morass, after passing through part of the farm, 
composed of rich, black alluvial soil, and full 
of snipe ; wisps of these birds, from the “ solitary” 
to the “Jack,” rose at my feet and dropped 
again with tantalising temerity; they might have 
known I was unarmed, though I vowed to test 
their sagacity as soon as I could receive my 
materiel for action from Charlottendal. I am 
convinced this fine tract of soft land might be 
reclaimed, nothing can be richer than its com- 
post, or more promising for grazing purposes; 
the grass growing in places of a fibre that is 
rarely seen, is ample proof of its goodness. The 
route across this wild waste, and through the 
forest that bounded it, was the most intricate 
I had ever travelled, and if one of the labourers 
of the farm had not been kindly sent as my 
guide, I could not have found my way to 
Nygard where my dormitory lay. The forest 
was absolutely perfumed by the Linnea, which 
threw up its tiny bell in true woodland pride 
and coquetry; thousands of birds made the 
woods ring with their wild chorus, and calls 
of love or defiance. The melancholy tinkle of 
the straying herd was wafted by the sighing 
breeze, as they browsed among the coo! seques- 
tered dells, and completed the accompaniment 
to a forest scene that teemed with life and 
beauty. 
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I found a lonely peasant’s house at Nygard 
where I was informed they gave the wayfarer 
milk and shelter for a trifling guerdon at part- 
ing. Here I made an excellent night's rest, 
and rose refreshed and ready for the day's 
march before me, being roused from my lair 
by the early conversation held in the farm-yard 
beneath my windows: ducks, geese, and pigs all 
granting and cackling in their own peculiar patois. 

There is a curious church in this hamlet, of 
very ancient date, as well as the remains of a 
monastery at some little distance beyond. In my 
stroll to view the church and ruin, I observed 
nearly at every peasant’s abode the marks of 
humble elegance and well-doing, that appear 
to be heir-looms of the palmy days of Wisby. 
Every cottage has its garden containing goose- 
berries, currants, cabbage plants, beans, peas, 
and great quantities of lavender, besides a 
small hop-ground to each. You see little muslin 
curtains to nearly every window, and an attempt 
at modest praiseworthy decoration, that instant- 
ly strikes you most pleasurably. You also see 
silver spoons, cream jugs, and other articles in 
common use, which many more important king- 
doms do not boast. In my lodging room at 
this humble farmstead, I have a green quilted 
silk coverlet to my bed, a bouquet of flowers 
on the little dressing table, with other syraptoms 
of taste and attention to appearances that are 
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extremely gratifying, expecting to find matters, as 
I did, so much the contrary. 

About noon a soaking rain set in, most boun- 
tifully for the parched earth, but not conducive 
to comfort in passing through the woods, I there- 
fore resolved to make myself at home, and re- 
main in the good anchorage I had discovered,— 
trusting to some “spontaneous intrusion” of the 
mind for amusement, during the contretemps. 

Occasionally, I really love a wet day iu the 
country, and sincerely do I pity the man whose 
mind is helplessly preyed upon by ennui, should 
he by chance be overtaken by one. If pressed 
by an overwhelming attack of “blues,” I retreat 
upon what little mental reserve I may possess, and 
am happy to say, I generally find the force strong 
enough to support me creditably; being rather 
sorry than otherwise when the rain ceases pat- 
tering on the laurels and rhodedendrons beneath 
my open windows, telling me the weather has 
cleared, and that I may look for interruption. 
Your “tittle garden faire,” with “wandis rail- 
ed about,” through which you have so care- 
fully trained your climbing rose and jessamine, 
rejoices equally with yourself in the freshening, 
steeping shower. 

Your carnations quaff so deeply the soft and 
cheering rain, that, toping o’er with drowsy fra- 
grance, they bend their long stems, and kiss the 
coy and lowly hearts-ease; whilst the fiercely 
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moustached moss-rose stoops to salute sweet and 
modest mignionette; and blushing marygold 
yields to the embrace of her more rustic beau 
jonquil. How brilliantly spangles your little 
lawn! how sweet, how cool, how reviving is the 
air after a long day's rain in summer! How 
merrily the partridge calls amongst the dripping 
hedge-rows, and how savagely rises the speckled 
trout! And should your tastes incline towards 
humble cauliflower, and vulgar onion-beds, flank- 
ed by your Windsor beans and “marrow-fats,” 
how almost perceptibly your useful culinary 
friends improve as they imbibe the heaven-sent 
invigorating draughts, and anon the copious 
steaming they receive from the recking generous 
earth! Your meadow too, and patch of carrots 
for your nag; nay you cannot be dull on a rainy 
day if you think of these. Then your gun 
requires your “friendly care,” and, to complete 
the allegory, “taking to pieces;” your rods, 
your books, your scribbling, will afford you ample 
occupation if you only set about it, and vastly 
inerease your relish for the active pleasures of 
the coming day. 

My antidote to mauvais temps had not lost its 
efficacy, though with few of the accessories 
enumerated to aid it. I rambled amidst the 
uncouth barns and stables of the farm, accom- 
panied by a shrewd companionable cur, to whom 
every rat-hole was known “ by heart ;” I addressed 
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myself to every living thing I could discover, 
slyly heaped the racks of wistful musing ox and 
dreaming sighing horse with delicious clover, 
their intelligence seeming to prompt dispatch, 
and that the “cud of the sweet reality” should 
be chewed anon, so ravenously did they devour 
their unexpected meal. I then ventured into 
the huge frightful kitchen, where I made out a 
lingua-franca with the sturdy old Gottland 
farmer, aud a strapping bare-legged daughter, 
who sang the most sweetly sad, yet plaintive, 
ditty as she scoured the household pots and 
pans;—it reminded me of the “ Yellow-haired 
Laddie” in its deeper, sadder notes, and greatly 
pleased me, as J listened to her unconscious 
melody. I also made a rice pudding, scribbled 
over two or three sheets of paper, found my 
friend “the Don” at the bottom of my knapsack, 
and lastly went to bed. 

My first halting place on leaving Nygard 
was at the small hamlet of Dalhem, where I 
found a most beautiful church of the peculiar 
pointed architecture, and spiral turret you meet 
with in this island, there being I believe nearly 
a thousand churches altogether on it. An in- 
ner gallery, open at intervals, runs round the 
tower, and permits an extensive view to be 
taken over the country. The whole is level 
and densely wooded, with roads and occasional 
clearings to be seen amidst the universal forest 
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that otherwise everywhere meets the eye. This 
church was built in the year 1046, and is par- 
ticularly quaint and elegant in its style and 
peculiarities. 

The country hereabouts is at times inundated 
and rendered unserviceable, from there being 
no means employed to drain it; though I feel 
convinced these fine soft prairies are quite re- 
claimable, did they attempt it in earnest; they 
stretch away for leagues on either hand, and 
are sheltered by deep woods and swelling fron- 
tier hills. 

At Slité is a splendid harbour, large enough 
for a fleet to mancuvre in as well as anchor, 
with apparently not the least use for it. The 
village has little clse to boast, excepting a 
very bad auberge and imposing host; the fellow 
could speak a little French, and availed him- 
self of the lore to lessen what little conscience 
he may have been born with; fully proving, 
how sadly “evil communications corrupt good 
manners.” The route to Wisby, about twenty 
tiles, is over a high sterile unproductive tract 
of country, in many parts quite as much so 
as if if were composed of Java, which it greatly 
resembles, The fir grows just as well or better 
than in more likely soil: occasionally the land 
improves, when every advantage is taken in 
cropping and cleaning, barley and potatoes being 
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In heading to the westward, I had another 
of those gorgeous sunsets which seem peculiar 
to this latitude. Before I reached the coast, 
the refulgent varying clouds swept in ever- 
shifting form and hue over a dark forest of 
pine which formed the foreground in the scene, 
and appeared to be signalising a rainbow fully 
developed in the S. E., that seemed to reply, 
in its flickering aerial movements, to the signals 
of the flag-ship commanded by the great lumi- 
naty in person. As the forest was passed and 
the ocean became visible, the scene was grand 
in the extreme; high over head the azure was 
ethereally blue and clear, blended here and 
there with a deeper, darker blue, which was 
shaded again by streaks of glowing rouge, and 
orange, which fell in floods of fire on the 
watery far distant horizon. The ancient tur- 
rets and ruined temples of Wisby, added their 
charms to the glorious coup-d'il, and “thus 
Pheebus bade farewell to every leaf and flower,” 
and T returned to my wigwam. 
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TUE END OF THR FEAST.—A SIGH FOR TIE CROWD, AND NEWS 
FROM ENGLAND, — RUST AND REVERIE.— MENTAL UvUsE- 
WIPERY,—ADIEU 0 WISBY, 


The Gottland, at Sea, July, 1s46, 

As, after the departure of soup and haunch, 
you toy and trifle with the “pretty little tiny 
kiekshaws” of the feast, so, dear reader, did I, 
divested of the keen edge of my exploring appe- 
tite, devote another week to quiet, peaceful strolls 
amongst the ruins of Wisby. I loitcred, dozed, 
and dreamed amongst them, extending my walks 
occasionally to the north and south, where banks 
of wild thyme and mossy hummocks offered a se- 
ductive couch ; or, further still, where the craggy 
headland afforded many a fair sea view. The 
effervescence had subsided, and left the tranquil 
sillery of the scene behind. I began to feel at 
home; knew every zig-zag street, and buxom 
water-carrier; every old gable and flowery case- 
ment; and could hit the key-hole of my snug, 
though humble, dwelling without a lucifer. I 
then began to saunter towards the pier! and 
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look for a son of Neptune learned enough to give 
me tidings of the looked, and (must I confess it) 
longed for bark from the main land. I yearned 
for news from home: I desired to move, and 
elbow my way amongst the crowd; I sighed to 
read or hear my native tongue, and, above all, to 
know who was in the minority. To touch the 
electric wire from England, which, emanating 
from the world’s ever throbbing heart—LZondon ! 
passes by latitude and longitude, over sea and 
clime, and possesses a thrill to an absent son,” 
at its extremest point, which the concentrated 
galvanism or political interest of the universe 
cannot give. 

I found the rust of reverie settling on me, 
spite of exercise and scribbling, from which you 
should guard your spirit, as housewives do their 
holiday fire-irons, using the unguent of good 
society, and folding it (as are wrapped the po- 
lished irons aforesaid) in the well-read journals 
of the day. Then sally for a fortnight’s cruise 
amongst the hills and vales and ruins of the 
world, if you will; take a retro and prospective 
view of life; ponder and morslise as you roam, 
but return refreshed to the haunts of men, and 
ready for the fray! 

So dear, peaceful, reasonable, curious old town, 
adieu! To thy cliffs, thy ruins, thy kind and 
civil people I bid a hearty vale! and, if for ever 
still a vale! 
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Charlottendal, August, 1846. 

Tue heat in this country is at times completely 
overpowering, at least I found it infinitely more 
oppressive than any of our hottest “dog-duys,” 
or even the well-remembered fervent chaleur of 
the south of France. In July and August the 
sun is absolutely blazing in this northern latitude 
for eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, making 
it an impossibility for the earth or air to cool 
during his short absence. He rises, shines, and 
sets at fever heat, for there is no apparent differ- 
ence in the temperature of the atmosphere at 
six or seven o'clock in the morning or evening, 
and at highest noon; indeed, I think the first- 
named hours are, if possible, the hottest of the 
three; and having had a chamber directly facing 
the East I am well able to offer an opinion. 
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The thermometer, for the last mouth, has been 
ranging between 104° and 110° of Fahrenheit, 
without the least symptom of change to be no- 
ticed. Weather more intolerably burning I never 
endured; yet have I this very day received a 
letter from Paris congratulating me on being in 
a “cold country,” as my correspondent, with 
thousands besides, imagine Sweden to be at all 
seasons, 

These lakes afford no coolness during all this 
terrible time, but appear to simmer under its 
influence, like a Greenwich cauldron of water- 
souchy. So is it with them all, particularly when 
surrounded by hilly shores; there is no life in 
their waters to resist heat, or rather moving fresh- 
ness to accompany it, having at the same time a 
predisposition for a squall, and considerable danger 
attending them in consequence. You have no 
warning in lake-sailing, and need a careful hand 
at the “ sheet,” however fine the weather may be. 

‘With our old, well-loved briny friend for a vis- 
@-vis, hot as may be the clime on whose shores 
he so gently rolls, or fiercely tumbles, you are 
always checred by his refreshing breath, as 
waking from his short siesta after the evening 
ebb, he stretches himself and murmurs in the 
gloaming. Though so calm on shore that a lighted 
taper might burn unmoved in the open air, yet 
with the first heave of the flowing tide do you 
perceive and feel the delicious saline freshness, as, 
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at set of sun, you leave your shelter and wander 
to the sea-side. 

These inland seas have none of this, but seem 
rather to catch and radiate the heat; and, as the 
first fierce ray licks up the lingering twilight in 
your chamber, do the gnats, the largest, loudest, 
and most savage I ever had to contend with, blow 
their fiendish horn, and buzz in your dreaming 
ear, as, hovering like a vampire’s brood, they 
make their swoop to tap your vein and swig your 
gentle blood, whilst you with many a hearty slap 
revenge yourself on the glowing proboscis and 
tingling ear that call you owner, the winged 
and hateful pest seeming to turn his horrid buzz 
into a yell of derision as you make your groggy 
hits, and vainly try for slumber. Tossing your 
frantic arms, and grinning through your dreams, 
you “half-unveil another charm,” in the sturdy 
leg you have thrust like an outrigger from your 
bed to cool: on this tempting joint, “all bash- 
fully struggling into light,” do the black and 
humming flies instantly settle; and where they 
foil to tickle they do not forget to bite, compell- 
ing you to haul your limb inboard with a drowsy 
malediction, and turn again in time for the gnat’s 
renewed attack with the bayonet, whilst the afore- 
said flies have a battle royal or an amorous 
wrestling match within the mazes of your hair, 
probably winding up their fight or courtship in 
your very ear! No one can tell the misery of 
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these nights and mornings if they have not lived 
out of England; and I imagine my experience is 
comparative ignorance, and therefore bliss when 
likened to American luxuries in this respect. It 
is such dliss, nevertheless, that I would gladly 
exchange, if I could, for any country in whieh 
these winged miscreants are unknown, or less 
presuming. I have a wasp now on my table as 
large as a small sparrow-hawk. I never saw such 
a monster,—he has horns like the Durham ox (a 
short horn, if I remember right) with a sting 
as long and sharp as a smail rapier. The Swedish 
gnat is a twin brother to a New Orleans musquito, 
if he does not come of a worse family. Seen 
through a microscope he would frighten a ner- 
vous man,—his long dagger-shaped head, scaly 
body, strong speckled wings, and numerous sinewy 
legs, make this petty torment into a miniature 
dragon in his aspect and blood-thirsty nature. I 
made war upon them in the day-time with great 
slaughter: they then seem, like other birds of 
prey or ill-omen, to be overcome by the desire 
of sleep, and settle on the wall again if you miss 
your aim, as a jack-snipe will in a bog. I shot 
them with a pistol! only charged with a cap, 
and made a good bag on several occasions, though 
there was a nightly guerilla force which defied 
all my assaults and strategy, as easily as Abd- 
el-Kader does the French, which will give 
you some notion of the gnat’s ability at « hit- 
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ting and getting away,” as old Tom Cribb would 
say. 
* * * * * 

The elements in this northern world are of 
fierce and terrific character, breaking ont into 
war and fury without a moment’s warning, when 
they sweep hill and vale and lake, in their sud- 
den wrath, as if driven by an avenging angel, or 
the thundering Thor in person. 

After a series of the very hottest weather 1 
ever experienced in my most southerly excur- 
sions, with the thermometer actually as high as 
110° of Fahrenheit, or higher, an atmosphere so 
close as to stifle every moving thing, added to 
eighteen hours of incessant sunshine, without a 
breath to move the still and slumbering lake, we 
had a skirmish in the heavens that was grand in 
the extreme,—one I never saw excelled in fero- 
city and sublimity. An hour before noon the 
heavy stillness of the air was disturbed by a moan 
from the south-east as if old Aolus had awakened, 
and taken the field in earnest, which was quickly 
confirmed by a succession of heavy gusts approach- 
ing to a tornado, that swept on rushing pinions 
through the half-scared foliage and -burnt up val- 
leys, accompanied by a perfect deluge of rain and 
“iron sleet,” which rattled against my casement 
as if thrown from a fire-engine. Large trees 
were torn from their roots; stout palings and 
other fences hurled to the ground at the first 
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onset of the tempest, when instanily the forked 
lightning shot its gleaming tongue through the 
murky air and threatening clouds, seeming to 
race with the howling blast as they both careered 
to leeward over the distant Baltic. 

But such thunder, in company with a gale of 
wind, I never heard,—it cracked and rattled over 
head at first like salvos of the heaviest artillery 
well served, then rolled in deep and sullen accents 
in the wake of the roaring wind and flashing 
lightning, joining its hoarse murmurs with the 
voice of the mighty deep, on whose rolling waters 
the mélée would be continued, and probably 
concluded. 

There ig no doubt that this storm was the same 
that ravaged England, and particularly London, a 
few days previously to this date. They had it at 
Gottenburg, probably, eighteen hours before it 
struck Stockholm; and, from report, with much 
more severity than ourselves. The course of the 
storm appears to have been from the south-east, 
and apparently at its height when passing over 
our own metropolis. With us, at Charlottendal, 
it was of short duration, with little or no hail of 
any size, and evidently expended its dying fury 
on the Baltic. So short, indeed, as scarcely to 
permit me to sketch its passing terrors with my 
lee windows open, and to conclude as 


“The sun resumes his silver crest, 
And amiles adorn the west ;” 
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leaving all nature refreshed by the copious shower- 
bath, though the atmosphere appears very slightly 
cooled by its influence, so intensely has the leat 
eaten into earth and air in its terrible visitation. 
I witnessed on the evening preceding the day on 
which the storm recorded occurred the most per- 
fect and brilliant meteor: it kept a steady hori- 
zontal course from west to south, and exploded 
like a rocket in my sight. The head of the 
meteor was round, and of considerable size, and 
altogether much finer than anything I had pre- 
viously beheld. 
* * * * * 

There is a great scarcity of seasonable rain to 
neutralise, or rather to turn this vast heat to the 
best account and perfect utility, with the very 
slightest dew to freshen the parched herbage. 
The roads are dust itself during summer as they 
are equally covered with mud or snow in 
winter, 

How truly grateful ought we to be in England 
for the merciful, happy medium, with which our 
climate has been dealt out to us by the great and 
bountiful Creator, on taking a review of the allot- 
ment made to other countries! 

Here, with a winter that I anticipate to find 
as bitter as I found the summer broiling, it is 
equable in comparison to the climate in Russia, 
Norway, and Lapland, or even in some portions 
of America. With us the sun keeps “ good 
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hours ;” and if at times he seems disposed to ripen 
our peaches out of doors, and to tan the cheek 
of beauty, his rays are at all events hidden for a 
time, and never assume the intolerable heat they 
do in Sweden. 

Then, if a scorching drought should at times 
bake and crack the thirsting earth, and turn our 
fallows into dust and stony clods, the sweet re- 
freshing dew softly and plenteously falls on dur 
farms, and revives equally the eddish, and the 
lowing herd, it re-wakens into life the drooping, 
half burnt up “ fog,” and freshens “every green 
thing.” Our large and reeking pastures, bathed 
in early dew, stretch in deep shade beneath the 
silent wood or dark plantation, which serve as 
their natural parasol leng after the upland mead 
has returned the moisture to the heavens who 
sent it. Equally revived by the healthy sweat of 
night do the deep and flowery vales of our own 
peculiar wolds lie under the shelter of the high 
land, which, seen at a distance when the evening 
breeze shakes its thin and trembling herbage, 
seems to rise and fall in huge prairie billows, and 
to form the vast hollows into a deep terrestrial 
trough, precisely similar to the heave and furrow 
of a heavy sea. 

Here, the narrow, well-worn  sheep-track 
twists and twines till it leads you to the half 
dozen houses which serve to form the hamlet on 
the wolds; and here, for a single month or go, do 
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you mect with that rare delicious bird the dot- 
terel, in search of which feathered dainty we have 
oft enjoyed the early morning view we have 
described, and seen all nature dripping like a 
river god. 

Then the honest farmer, as he steps ankle deep 
in the wet grass, gratefully returns thanks as he 
feels its cooling influence, and for the beneficent 
aid sent him in the dry season. Ile counts his 
ewes and lambs; his wethers and gimmer hogs; 
strolls amongst his oxen, as, chewing their cud and 
gazing without moving on the well-known form, 
they add a perfume to the sweets of early dawn; 
their sweet breath mingles with the haze, whilst 
the “old pony” pokes his nose into the jolly 
farmer’s pocket, knowing right well he will find 
a crust or carrot to reward his search and 
familiarity. 
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LETTER XXIX. 


OUR TRADE WIM SWEDEN.—PROMIBITORY DUTIES.—FALSE VA- 
LUATION OF IMPORTS.—FREZ TRADE—MONETARY TRANSAC- 
TIONS OF STOCKHOLM.—AN INJURED MAN. 


Stockholm, Sept. 1846. 

We have no friend in Sweden commercially 
speaking, and but a poor chance of ever beholding 
her one in my opinion. We may take her corn, 
copper, iron, wood, and other produce, but shall 
have to pay her in hard cash in return; barter 
being quite out of the question with the pro- 
hibitory duties put upon all English manufactures 
to an almost incredible amount, and laid on the 
different articles in a most unfair—nay, unjust 
spirit; though so deceptively as to induce the 
suffering Swedes to believe they are reasonable, 
if not extremely light ; and that their own inferior 
articles are consequently the cheapest of the two, 
for which they may truly be termed sufferers, 
being compelled to pay a higher price for worse 
commodities than they otherwise would, did 
anything like a fair “give and take” principle 
prevail, especially towards a country that both 
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gives and takes to and from Sweden to an 
immense extent. This comes from a false value 
being put upon imports from England, and then 
the unfair duty, without there being power or 
opportunity of investigation or resistance. For 
instance, corduroys, fustians, beaverteens, and 
such stout stuffs, fitted entirely for the clothing 
of working people, and greatly wanted by the 
ill-clad artizans, are worth in England at most 
one shilling the pound weight; in Sweden, the 
tariff places five shillings and sixpence per pound 
on these articles as their value; and then a duty 
of twenty per cent; therefore, supposing the 
value placed by the Swedish government to 
exceed the true one five times over, we have 
to pay ix fact one hundred per cent duty, or have 
the article excluded. Great as this injury is to 
ourselves, it is nothing compared to what the 
Swedish labourers suffer, in being obliged to wear 
the thin, dear, miserable stuffs made at home, 
in lieu of any of these serviceable cheap articles 
enumerated. 

Common bed quiltings are valued at ten 
shillings per Jb., when their rea] value is under 
one shilling, so that, with a nominal duty of 16% 
per cent, the real one is 160. In this cold, cheer- 
less country, 2 warm English quilt or two would 
be a boon indeed, but it is not permitted. Cutlery 
and broad cloths are prohibited, yet every custom- 
house officer has his surtout made of West of 

P 
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England fabric,’ and nibs his pen with a knife 
from Sheffield; but this is only an instance of 
favouritism, and not by any means general, though 
smuggling, in consequence of the corrupt policy 
adopted, is in full swing, and rather fashionable 
than otherwise, if you can “run” and keep clear : 
if found out, you are a sad scoundrel in Sweden. 
Scythes and farming implements are charged five 
shillings the pound weight, on which value they 
let them in at 25 per cent. Pilot cloths are 
valued at four shillings and three pence the 
pound, with a nominal duty of 25 per cent, so 
that we may calculate it in reality at 75. 

The ridiculous distinctions they make in al- 
lowing and disallowing various articles savours of 
childhood in the first or second stage; a cloth 
wove plainly with a couple of treadles, in order 
that the face may be smooth, and suitable to the 
tastes and pockets of some, is prohibited; whereas 
the same cloth, wove with four, or twilled, is 
admitted at an exorbitant duty. Why not 
permit the choice to rest with the buyer and 
wearer, who would soon establish a wholesome 
preference, if there is one. Such dictation by 
government is childish tyranny, and leads one to 
imagine the people are not able to form their 
own judgment in making their purchases. 

Every man in Sweden is held in leading strings 
by the present indigestible Diet he is obliged 
to swallow, and say “grace” to, besides. I hope 
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indeed the “next course” will be more sub- 
stantial and wholesome, or the dyspepsia it 
occasions will be fatal to everything like “freedom 
of trade,” towards which, with the exception of 
a small, honest, though weak party, I can plainly 
see there is the greatest antipathy and rooted 
fear. With France, Germany, Austria, Norway, 
Denmark, Russia, and Sweden entirely closed 
against us, without the slightest irwe symptom of a 
change of policy to be observed, our free trade will 
be a curiosity. All of these countries, to which 
list Spain may be now included, as following in 
the wake of France, intend pouring in their 
produce and different handiwork into one market, 
to which they are to have access without a 
question; and then, to lower their respective 
barriers when a return bale makes its appearance. 
How this state of things can ‘‘ balance,” I confess 
I cannot for an instant guess or imagine. How 
will it look at “stock-taking?” I can only hope 
better than I anticipate, though the expansive, 
speculative, comprehensive frame of mind neces- 
sary to insure a fair average of reciprocity in trade 
abides not as yet in any of the countries I have 
named, sufficiently to divest that hope of a serious 
portion of fear that involuntarily clings to it. 
Here, they quail at the very thought of open com- 
petition; and so long asa Diet or government is 
upheld or kept in being by the parties unwilling 
to admit it, as is the case in Sweden, it is vain to 
Pa 
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look for the exchange our law-givers hope for. 
The necessary heart, the spirit, the pluck of trade 
is wanting in them all. 

The monetary transactions of Stockholm are of 
a paltry, though usurious nature, and are con- 
ducted in a manner towards the trading commu- 
nity that must lead to complicated misfortune, 
from the number of parties involved as securities 
for each other in matters of accommodation. 
Here very few “tubs stand on their own bottom,” 
but are piled one on the top of the other, till they 
frequently fall crashing to the earth. A very small 
amount of any foreign money in the market 
instantly affects the Exchange. A Bank of 
England note is at a discount, or at all events 
an immense loss accrues to the English holder if 
he has to change it, though on Olympus it would 
be at a premium. 

T heard a little anecdote out of the Swedish 
cash book, which greatly amused me ; it will give 
some notion of a Swede’s logic in affairs of the 
pocket, and a harrowing sketch of a deeply injured 
man:—“ An apparently very ‘good man’ failed 
at Gottenberg, on being told of which, another 
one of known straw said, ‘Ay, confound him, I 
lose a thousand by him.’ ‘You!’ ejaculated his 
informant, ‘ow in the name of Mercury ?’ 
‘Why,’ said the sufferer, ‘he lent me his name 
for that amount, which now I suppose I must 
contrive to find somewhere else.’” 
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LETTER XXX. 


THE SKARGARDEN, OR ROCK-¥ARD.— A VOYAGE TO DA- 
LARO. — “ FINNGINTE.”—-COORERY AND 178 EFFECTS, —TUn 
RIGHT SORT OF PORT—THE APPROACUES TO STOCKIOLM.— 
TUE WRETCHED “POSTING” IN KWEDEN.—WANT OF A “ SPRING” 
IN EVERY TUING,—“VIRTUS IN ACTIONE CONSISTIT.” — Mx 
COB. — TUE NATUAL ADVANTAGES OF STOCKIOLM. — TIE 
POVERTY IN SHOPS.—A POTPOURRI OF SCENERY. — THI 
DELUGE—SWIMMING SCLOOLS. 


You make the Baltic from Stockholm by an 
extremely picturesque and tortuous course, called 
Skargarden, pronounced “ Sharegoreden,” or the 
rock-yard. 

This water somewhat resembles the Malar, 
by whose agency the city is approached from the 
south and south-west, though it probably ex- 
ceeds it in its extraordinary sinuosities of feature 
and outline. It is singularly beautiful, and so 
intricate in its navigation, as well as dangerous 
in places, from the numerous narrows and rocks, 
as to cause you to look with surprise on a large 
steamer threading her way amongst them, should 
you be on shore, and with exquisite pleasure on 
the view on all hands from her quarter deck. 
This curious dislocated arm of the Baltic (which it 
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is in reality) appears, when viewed on the chart, 
as a vast rockery, half-flooded, so thickly studded 
is its surface with isles of granite, having a chan- 
nel that would apparently perplex the sagacity of 
aseal, and defy every thing like a passage to the 
vessel in which I am now writing, though from 
practice it has become to herself and crew as easy 
as if they were all related by nature. 

The temptation of a glorious morning in early 
September, and déjetiner afloat, was too great to 
be withstood, especially when added to the plea- 
sure of paying a parting tribute to a good fellow 
proceeding to England vid Kiel and Hamburgh, 
in my old respected friend the Christian the 
Eighth, wmquhile the “ Vulcan” from the Land 
of Cakes, already honourably mentioned, so that 
I willingly made one of a party as far as Dalaro, 
and have returned from an excursion of probably 
a hundred miles extremely gratified. 

‘We unmoored precisely as the clock struck 
eight, and after half-a-dozen hours of steaming 
past Waxholm fort, and amidst shoals of isles 
that throw up their harsh faces on all sides, we 
debarked at Dalaro, a small uncouth outport, con- 
taining a few wooden houses, and a great many 
douaniers, with the usual unmusical reply of 
“ finns-inte,” or “ not to be had,” to every solici- 
tation on our part for something to eat beyond 
cold sirémming and sour milk. Great Barclay! 
what food to train on, 2 man could not walk a 
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thousand miles in a thousand years fed as the 
Swedes are, nor “stand up” creditably against 
Tom Thumb, if the little fellow had been a 
month in England, 

This vile stomach-depressing word is in the 
mouth of every gargox and flicka in town and . 
country alike. If you see a dish gazetted for the 
day in the carte they hand you at any of the 
restaurants, and choose it as being the least objve- 
tionable,—bah! the answer is finns-inte, or “ all 
consumed,” in this instance, a fact you cannot 
disprove, not having been in the room to watel: 
proceedings, when you are doomed to everlasting 
grease and treacle in the mess they bring you, 
and to remain in bondage to finns-inte whilst 
you stay in Sweden. : 

Truly have we “meat from a bountiful Provi- 
dence, and cooks from Satan,” but never was I 
fully convinced of the fact till I had sojourned 
amongst the direst compounders of victuals who 
ever ministered to the fell purposes of their 
patron: for with indigestion in his vitals, the 
certain and terrible consequences of Siillskapet* 
cookery, at all events a man becomes an easy 
prey. The state, the clergy, should seriously 
look into the matter (or the stewpaus) for with 
dyspepsia in a congregation all the cloquence in 
the world is thrown away, it is worse than the 
mal-de-mer, aud closes the heart to every appeal, 


* The Club in Stuckholu. 
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but brandy! from which the sufferer receives no 
relief, but rather a couple of nails in his coffin: 
all proceeding from the usage of that never-to-be- 
sufficiently-cursed utensil, the frying-pan, instead 
of our slender comme il faut friend, gridiron. 

With an oppression about the third button of a 
man’s waistcoat, gaiety, philanthropy, loyalty, and 
love alike take flight, and leave him a victim to 
hideous dreams and self-execration. The terrific 
phantoms that my disordered, dozing senses have 
conjured up, after dining at the clubs in Stockholm, 
would need an Ainsworth in the throes of death 
by bile to depict. I have been Thurtell himself 
making his bow and last address off the frightful 
hustings of the Old Bailey. I have been walled 
up in a vault filled with myriads of lizards and 
scorpions, a thousand fathoms below the Malar. 
Thave been chased by gigantic demons, and raging 
bulls with flashing eye-balls, times out of count, 
and I sum up by declaring that I am stating 
nothing but the truth, and attribute all the horrid 
nights to the viands I was obliged to swallow. 
The Swedes excel in “sweets:”—their puddings, 
creams, and preparation of fruits are excellent. 

T hate an epicure! but I love “a mutton chop,” 
the swelling contour of whose juicy embonpoint in- 
voluntarily arrests the knife in admiration, as you 
gaze upon its fiercely bronzed though clear com- 
plexion. Flanked by a brace of M.P.s (mealy pota- 
toes), I want no more, save , with jolly. 








Or 
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, for my antagonist,—one bottle of ancient 
port. Something, which, though as old as yourself 
in reality, drinks new and fresh, as if pressed but a 
week ago from the gushing vineyard, bright, lively, 
light, yet sufficiently lusty to be sincere in its 
attachments, without the vapid feeble pulse that 
most wine, called old, can scarcely be said to beat 
with, without original stamina to bear the weight 
of years, leaving nought but the villanous spirit and 
nauseous sweetness behind. The wine for me is,— 


Of full, voluptuous, though not o’ergrown bulk, 
The very counterpart of “her Grace Fitz-fulke.” 


So much for the slight detour prompted by a 
grateful stomach in reminiscence of by-gone crea- 
ture-comforts, a homely theme, and an unpoctical, 
but, ah! how full of te pathos and a world of 
zest. The Skiirgarden went far to repay me 
for the deficiency in the pantry (oh, thrice thou- 
sand times thrice libelled word!) at Dalard, as it 
served to complete my acquaintance with the 
extraordinary approaches to Stockholm, as well as 
with an additional province of the country; though 
the latter, with the exception of some fine wood, 
and a good road, has nothing particularly pleasing 
in its features, the farming being but poor, with- 
out anything picturesque to set against the lack 
of cultivation. We had four stages of the most 
intolerable shaking and bone-setting to endure 
before we concluded our very long day’s work,— 
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of the latter part of which I have this moment a 
very painful recollection. 

Nothing can be more horrible than the vile 
post-carts you have to put up with in Sweden, 
without a cushion, or spring, or a better appearance 
than the worst butcher's worst cart in England. 
Nay, this is a gross injustice to my countrymen, 
for nought so deficient in paint or cleanliness as 
these wretched vehicles exists even amongst the 
bogs of Ireland, far less in our “ by-lanes.” They 
never seem to think of amendment, but to jog on 
in the uncouth, uncivilised way their forefathers 
did before them ; and care as much for your groans 
and bruises and unavailing complaints, as a rhino- 
ceros might be supposed to do for a shower of 
rain. Everything at present in Sweden, from the 
bourse to the postchaise (another slip and libel) 
truly requires a “spring,” the movement in each 
being equally clogged and uneasy. May they 
soon become unanimous in making the first step 
towards improvement, namely, in acknowledging 
the evil, and then in shewing their resolution to re- 
pair it, never forgetting our horsedealers motto of — 

Virtus in actions consistit ; 
for never was there one more replete with truth, 
whether applicable to yourself, your “cob,” or 
your country. Action, like memory, or any other 


accomplishment we may possess, requires daily 
drill, and critically overhauling to be effective. 
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She slumbers unconsciously if not roused in- 
cessantly, and shoud “grow with our growth, 
and strengthen with our strength.” That 
which might be called action a very few years 
ago would be considered torpor, or next to 
it, at the present day, either individually, sup- 
posing you to have arrived at the prime of life, or 
nationally speaking. For our personal powers of 
action there is uphappily, or happily probably, 
limit,—for o nation’s there is none! Jt is in- 
creased by circumstances and example, or should 
be, and runs a neck and neck race against time, 
ending in a dead heat. Do not mistake an 
excitable, bustling uneasiness, or an unhealthy 
yearning for change, for the action, or reflective 
energy, I allude to. I mean the correct move- 
ment of a well-regulated mind at its prime, ma- 
tured, yet perfectly effective: arrived at the stage 
when men are “bold and venture to be wise;” 
prompt to seize upon the advantages, and reject 
the fallacies which march in the van of time 
itself, are you but acute enough to see and sepa- 
rate them, as some few are, though probably the 
smiles of that most fickle of all flirting jades, 
Luck, will be said to have influenced those in 
reality gifted with the happy modicum of fore- 
thought, rather than any superiority of judgment. 
This point I leave to be argued by those “thrown 
out,” as they gaze in stupified wonder on their 
brethren in the first flight. For the line of action 
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I would willingly possess, could I chalk out, and 
attain it, I wish for no better than my “cob’s.” 
Fast, safe, steady, and lively, added to a good 
temper, a good digestion, and great powers of 
endurance! Like him, rare, sagacious, little ani- 
mal, intuitively avoiding the dangers of the road, 
without taking fright at trifles, and ready to jump 
at anything,—but, conclusions. 

Stockholm, from its unrivalled approaches, sin- 
gular insular position, and rugged suburbs, may 
reasonably be said to be “ unique,” cautiously as 
it behoves one to admit this doubtful member of 
the hyberbole family to our intimacy. 

Surrounded on all sides by fresh inland seas, 
absolutely crowded with islands, a girdle of 
frowning granite plumed with the sable fir, and 
shrouded in places by a ragged mantle of oak and 
birch, the city is strikingly remarkable in her 
coup-@@il, though 1 know very many far more 
picturesque and pleasing to my fancy. 

There is nothing in the least magnificent in 
the town, or really rural in the country, even 
with the materials for both, as you would imagine. 
With the exception of the palace there is not a 
single building worthy the latter title. The shops 
and streets are paltry in the extreme, nor is there 
an arcade, promenade-room, exhibition, or bazaar, 
to be seen. Nor, with trees and water in abun- 
dance, is there the slightest countrified look even 
after leaving the capital far behind you. There 
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are no green by-lanes with their shady bocage- 
like fringe of hazel, yew, and holly,—no pastoral 
beauties, or unenclosed lands occasionally, or 
well trimmed hedge-rows, gipsies, white guide- 
posts, and ivied church, and lodge-gate to be met 
with in Sweden. Everything seems as if it were 
east by nature, thoagh very beautifully cast: 
nevertheless, the expression may serve to make 
intelligible the vagaries of my meaning (what a 
phrase for Cobbett!). There is none of the rustic 
and elegant mélée or pot-pourri of pasture, stream, 
copse, fox-covert, manor-house, cottage, lawn, 
and smooth highway, with deliciously perplexing 
eross-roads, and einbowered hamlets, as in another 
country I have been in occasionally, and only 
one! for in the most rural parts of France and 
Germany, as well as in Sweden, you see none of 
this sweet jumble, though the items are to be 
met with occasionally in a formal setting. 

I could not help fancying that the site of 
Stockholm must have been an early prey to the 
Deluge, it being all but beflooded at the present 
day; and that the first settlers who ventured to 
build on the original small “holm,” on which the 
heart of the city in point of fact reposes, must 
have had no small faith in the covenant to induce 
them to lay their heads on their pillows without 
anxiety. The Stockholmers yet evidently wish to 
be prepared in case of another such visitation, 
there being no lack of small craft moored to 
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every house, as wel] as actual universities for 
swimming, that turn out a set of masters of the 
art, able to make their way to Copenhagen well, 
were it necessary. 

I assisted” at an examination of aquatic wrang- 
lers, and a distribution of prizes, the other day, 
when I was equally surprised and pleased. There 
were some fellows who were as much at home in 
and under the water as if they were regular John 
Dorys. They swam, dived, and played a thousand 
antics in it, till I was really chilled with looking 
at them. 
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LETTER XXXI. 


ORIPSHOLM.-— THR CHURCH AT MARIEFRED,—— THE ANCIENT 
CHATZAU.—THE PIOTURE GALLERY.—GEORGE TE TUIRD OF 
ENGLAND, — THE POLES.— GUSTAVUS THE FOURTH, ~ Royal. 
DETENUES. — DROTTINGIOLM. —DAD GARDENING. — THE LI- 
BRARY.—THE CHAMBER OF GUSTAVUS THE THIRD.— A REN- 
CONTRE WITH AN OLD FRIEND.—THE RAILROAD OF LIFE. 


One of the Swedish “lions” in brick and mor- 
tar is Gripsholm, an ancient regal chateau, si- 
tuated on the Malar, about forty English miles 
from Stockholm. I have just returned from a 
day’s excursion to the place, and, as usual, was 
highly gratified with the sail over the beautiful 
lake, across whose silver wave the “ Freia,” the 
Scandinavian Venus, conveyed me and a gay party 
very pleasantly, The course varied from my pre- 
vious trips, and so gave me an opportunity of 
completing my acquaintance with its shores and 
picturesque features. 

The debarkation was at the little town of 
Mariefred, whose church is curious, possessing the 
seripturally advised foundation, being “ founded 
on a rock,” literally, as well as typically, the live 
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granite appearing in places joined to the flagging 
in the aisle. The chateau of Gripsholm is built 
of red brick, and of a singular style of architec- 
ture, being composed of several huge round 
towers of immense thickness and solidity, with 
something of the minaret in their summits, formed 
into a quadrangle, with court-yard and heavy 
gateway. The walls are, at least, nine feet in 
thickness in places, and appear to bid defiance 
to time and his ravages, having been built between 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, without shew- 
ing the least symptom of decay. The view of 
the Milar from the northern front is very fine, 
the water stretching into a complete vista before 
the windows, similarly to the view down an 
avenue. The picture gallery is entirely filled 
with portraits, possessing little merit as works of 
art, though considerable interest in an historical 
point of view, the collection of likenesses being 
by far the best in the country. 

There are portraits of grim and terrible Swedes, 
duly habited in buff and velvet, having counte- 
nances in the main fiercely dolorous, and not par- 
ticularly high-bred in feature, as Timagined. One 
sinister-looking gentleman, with a single black 
boot. on, is said to have sold himself to the devil, 
and to have been claimed before he could pull on 
the other; no doubt eventually finding he had 
got the “boot on the wrong leg:” it would be 
interesting to know the price his satanic majesty 
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paid on the occasion, and how his bargain turned 
out. There is a portrait of our own Elizabeth, 
and bluff King Hal, as well as many Bohemian, 
Bavarian, and other crowned neighbours of that 
era. Our third George has a place in the gal- 
lery, and looked honestly noble in his attitude 
and thorough English bearing: he could not have 
been more than thirty years of age when the 
likeness was taken, and has an air of countrificd 
royalty, and bold simplicity of countenance, I 
could not help admiring. His eye has all the 
fulness, candour, bravery, and beauty, every one 
must have remarked in his grand-daughter, who 
has been blessed with a sight of the gracious 
lady. 

There are some Polish crowned heads, in 
several of whom a high patrician contour and air 
exists, a trait many of their silent neighbours are 
greatly failing in. Charles the Twelfth of France 
displays his length of face, and deficient forehead 
amongst the royal party, to which poor Marie 
Antoinette, and two beautiful children, add a 
pleasing though melancholy interest. Linné, 
Belman, and other Swedish worthies, have a pri- 
vate room to themselves, and were the first I 
asked to be introduced to. The former has a 
most kindly, benevolent, intelligent countenance, 
though taken in the “down-hill of life.” Grips- 
holm, by reason of these numerous portraits, is 
well worth seeing, and possesses additional interest 
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from the fact of its having been made into a royal 
penitentiary on more than one occasion; Gus- 
tavus the Fourth, and Eric the Fourteenth, having 
been imprisoned within its walls, by their re- 
spective subjects and relatives. The rooms allotted 
tu these monarchs are shewn with much pride, 
and are kept in order and readiness as the royal 
“house of correction” for the country,—a praise- 
worthy establishment! and shewing a love of 
“fair play” highly creditable to the Swedes. 
These royal détenus fully corroborate Monsieur 
Thiers in his assertion, thet kings may possibly 
“reign, and not govern,” as well as afford a sig- 
nificant hint to all of God’s anointed in Sweden. 
The Court passes about a week at this chateau, I 
am told, when the old place is aired and restored 
to sudden though short existence, with this ex- 
ception the rats and seneschal who shews it have 
undisputed rule and authority. There are a 
couple of fine old pieces of brass ordnance in the 
court-yard, at least eighteen feet in length, carved 
in relief, having a Russian inscription, and the 
date 1576 on them. They are trophies from that 
country, having been gallantly captured by the 
Swedes from their now rather differently situated 
neighbour. 

The country round Gripsholm is tame, and 
apparently not very well cultivated. Our return- 
voyage was made in the cool of the evening, and 
consumed rather more than four hours before we 
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made the quay of Stockholm, thence I took oar, 
sought, and found my rustic quarters all the better 
for my excursion. 

* * * * * 
Drottingholm is another summer palace of the 
King’s, seated also on the Miilar, about seven 
or eight miles from the capital, having grounds 
and avenues laid out at the back of the building 
somewhat in the style of Versailles, though as in 
all the royal residences, you immediately perevive 
the greatest deficiency in the gardencr’s art, as 
well as an- absolute neglect in mowing, raking, 
and rolfing, and total absence of all floral decora- 
tion, that would scarcely be credited if not scen; 
there is not even a fair attempt at weeding. 
Mine honoured friend, Mynhecr Booth of Llol- 
stein, would be shocked at the universal nogli- 
gence displayed at Tullgarn, the Djurgarden, 
Gripsholm, and Drottingholm, in all the out-door 
departments. No one but a gardener from his 
“ain highland muirs” can put matters to rights, 
and keep them so, which the similarity of climate 
would make easy work for Sandy, though it seems 
an impossibility for a Swede. Swedish logic is 
against all gardening and daily attention to 
appearances, the prospect of a repetition of 
labour acting as a complete damper, aud con- 
sequent weed-encourager. “It will soon be as 
bad as ever,” says a Swede, and so he lights his 
pipe, and leaves matters to take their clianee. 
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The house at Drottingholm contains pictures 
‘of dreadful onslaughts and battles, explained in 
murderous detail, and Jimned in droll perspective, 
as well as many allegorical daubings of Scandina- 
vian loves and wars. The best room is a most 
elegant library, filled with books bound in ancient, 
deeply coloured, richly gilt bindings, that would 
make a rural dean covetous. There is also a very 
richly furnished bed-room, once occupied by the 
murdered Gustavus, and scarcely touched or 
changed since his night. The brocaded arras, and 
bed furniture ornamented with bullion, equalled 
anything J ever saw, nothing could be more regal 
and solid. 

* * * . * 
Not one of the least pleasing of my mems. of 
Drottingholm, arises from a singular encounter 
Thad with a long missed friend of juvenile days, 
on hoard the steamer which conveyed us to the 
place. It was one of those odd freaks of chance, 
by whose whimsical agency men are set tumbling 
over each other when they are all but buried 
to the recollection, as if they had never met, 
though the first glance serves to exhume and 
vivify the old acquaintance as if again they had 
never parted, and to cause an exclamation only 
uttered under such circumstances. “ Why, who 
ever thought of seeing you here?” was of course 
the mutual ejaculation, as if either had ever 
thought about the probability at all, or would 
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do again till the next rencontre was on the Nile 
or the Styx. But so it was; years in India 
on one side, and uo little roving on the other, 
at length met in an afternoon’s focus on board 
a steamer at Stockholm; not a word from the 
last adieu to the present droll reunion having 
been heard, directly or indirectly, of either's 
movements, 

From twenty to forty, particularly in the first 
ten years, how Time gallops; he gocs at railway 
speed indeed, and never seems to stop for even 
fuel or water, but to rattle you from the starting 
post of youth, to the terminus of the hateful 
“middle age,” as if the foolish, hurrying old 
driver, had the option of returning by the 
“morning train.” But the beauties, the ad- 
ventures, the terrors, the accidents of the line, 
aro permitted us but once; and faintly as we 
view and enjoy the former, and happily pass 
through or from, or repair the latter on a journey 
from Newcastle to London, so do we gallop or 
steam through the best twenty years of life. The 
brilliant morning finds us seated with a merry 
friend by our side, and pleasant “ compagnons du 
voyage” filling the coupé; we rattle past town 
and wood, stream and upland mead, chatting and 
fancying greater charms a head. <A fellow- 
traveller leaves us at the first station, and is 
replaced, and alas! forgotten at the next. The 
dismal tunnels, and dangerous viaducts of the 
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line, or life, are shuddered at and past. We have 
a short half hour allotted us to refresh, and vow 
remembrance to our newly made friends who fill 
the bustling room and flit around us, when Time 
gives his shrill whistle, and hurries us to’ our 
seats, whether in “first,” “second,” or “third” 
class, and after a pleasant chat or argument, or 
most probably a short comfortless nap, he dis- 
gorges us at the terminus of the “ middle age ;” 
thence we take a vehicle with a guict nag, and 
drive to our autumnal residence. The windows 
are still open to admit the ever grateful breeze, 
but the leaves are fallen about your door, and 
gathered in instructive heaps beneath the trees. 
Birds sing no more ; the wind sighs at early sun- 
down; your dog leaves the little Jawn whereon 
he had loved to bask, and edges away towards the 
kitchen fire. Winter is approaching, and when you 
next enter the coupé, after a very short sojourn at 
the stage I have brought you to, you feel a chill 
across your heart, as you view the cold rails and 
snow-clad ground. Your friend is beside you 
no longer; he has long since left the scene; 
though when you made the appointment for “the 
morrow,” he looked as gay and seemingly secure 
of life, as if his Spring had scarcely left him. 

Not quite so fast, but quite as sure, do you 
proceed on the wintry day, and ere you have 
well settled in your seat, does night overtake 
you; the last part of your joumey, provided 
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some accident does not compel you to stop at an 
intermediate station, being completed through its 
dark and cheerless hours, to which the scantily 
fed lamp within your breast or carriage affords 
little or no relief, far less illumination. Fortu- 
nately half-asleep, you are again disgorged, and 
immediately “bundled” into the omnibus old 
Time has in waiting for you, thence to be driven 
to “that bourn whence uo traveller returns.” 

So much for the Rail-road of Life, a digressive 
etching occasioned by the rencontre en route to 
Drottingholm with my renewed acquaintance. 
We were fortunate enough to get shuffled with a 
few jolly Swedish friends, and dealt out eventually 
beneath the portico of a snug cabaret faciug the 
water, where we not only moralised on the freaks 
of fortune, but contrived to spend a very pleasant 
afternoon. 
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LETTER XXXII. 


THE SABBATIL DAY IN SWEDEN.—MY OWN EARLY IMPRESSIONS, 
—A “BLACK BPOT” AT IOME.—DISSECTION OF THE PREDILEC- 
TON.—THE VILLAGE CHURCH.—A SUNDAY IN ENGLAND. 


Tue “ Fourth Commandment” is as little heeded 
in Sweden as in France, and other Sabbath- 
breaking countries, and is all, I regret to say, 
but a “dead letter” at Stockholm. The eating, 
drinking, daneing, fiddling, singing, card-playing, 
cannon-firing, promenading, pic-nicking, horn- 
blowing, boating, and charioteering, that is going 
on from morn till long past dewy eve, and fiery 
set of sun, every Sunday in summer, is, if possible, 
carried to a greater extent here than in the first 
mentioned country; and has left an impression 
on my mind of there being very, very few serious 
Moments devoted to that holy day; and that 
amusement for the moment, with all alike, is 
the pivot upon which the national mind turns 
incessantly. 

Tam quite sure of this. I see nothing else but 
the flaunting hem of Pleasure’s garment as she 
whisks past, and hear nothing but her Jaugh as 
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she presides over many a knot of festive revellers 
beneath my windows, accompanied by a tu- 
multuous serenade all the live-long night, re. 
minding me of the possibility of having “too 
much of a good thing.” A man would get a 
surfeit of chorus singing, however fond of music 
he might be, did he sojourn in my quarters for 
a month or two in the dog-days. 

Let me do justice, nevertheless ; saving the Phle- 
gethon of punch, which unhappily runs through 
Sweden, the streams on which the Swedes launch 
their sommer barks of pleasure, as far as I have 
seen, are pure and harmless, and flow amongst 
scenes, or rather traits of great rusticity, blended 
with musie and considerable elegance. Their 
love of flowers and out-door enjoyments, their 
tea-tables festooned with leaves, and other trifling 
indications of a sylvan, yet refined taste, joined 
to a cleanliness in every thing relating to their 
country dwellings, delightful to witness, go far to 
reconcile one to the latitude they take with the 
Sabbath; though I have never yet been able 
to divest myself of a feeling, differing far from 
a pic-nicking, guitar-strumming sensation, though 
one very distant from the right one, that has 
hitherto always come upon me with the 
“seventh day.” I long for quiet, rather than for 
horn-blowing and cannon-firing; I love to hear 
the bells chiming through town and village, in 
their soothing, vastly pleasing strains; and if, 
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sinner that I am, I occasionally let the household 
proceed to church without me, I feel as if I were 
in error; and never do I so perceptibly notice the 
hand of time as on this tranquilly, diferently 
spent day; so very different to the six allotted us 
to “labour, and do all that we have to do.” 
When I join it properly, as we all did when 
young, in well conducted houses, and recur to, 
sadly, too seldom, when roaming in after life 
without the accessories, I feel more calm, more 
reflective, happier and better, than T can do 
amidst the noise and incense to gaiety I meet 
with here to satiety. On this subject an English 
writer has the world to contend with, for every 
other country differs with him in its notions of 
propriety respecting the Sunday; and he will 
have our in-door indulgences with the common 
order, our overt, yet winked at, revels brought 
forward as a set off against the publicity given 
to freedom from al restraint, which is everywhere 
else to be met with; but this is not fair: the 
average, the principles, the laws and usages in 
the aggregate of a country must be looked to 
in judging of its economy; and when the mayor 
of a town gives a masqued ball on a Sunday, as 
in France, or the authorities countenance open 
salles for dancing, drinking, and mummery, as 
in Sweden, and we know that neither the one 
nor the other have as yet been the case in 
England, nor contemplated, I trust from my 
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heart, we may fairly ask which government has 
got the most correct translation of “ Remember 
thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” My national 
mansion has far too many easements of glass, not 
to make me cautious in throwing a stone, even 
playfully from it; for let any one go to Hyde 
Park corner on a Sunday, and see our legislators 
betting, and horse-dealing on that sacred day, 
as he can do, his notions of superiority will be 
readily lowered. But this immoral instance of 
gross Sabbath-breaking, flagrant as it is, and 
countenanced by men who sit in judgment upon 
a far less sinning order, should they offend, because 
immeasurably their inferior in education and 
knowledge of good and evil, is an exception, not 
a rule, in English morals, and only requires a 
single voice raised in the proper place to be 
amended ; and sincerely do I hope for our eredit’s 
sake, and national consistency, that some such 
voice will ere long be heard, and that my etching 
the “black spot” may be received as a slight 
proof of my candour in any foreign allusion I may 
make. 

In most of our spontancous merits, if we have 
such distant relations to virtue to buast of, we 
may detect, upon dissection, a great portion of 
selfishness, or a relish for a pleasurable sensation, 
probably, as the true cause of their existence, 
rather than a sincere conviction of their intrinsic 
value or necessity; hence, I wish to dissect my 
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penchant for an English Sunday, in preference 
to a continental or Swedish one, that I may 
avoid the least charge of laying a flattering 
uniction to my own or country’s soul; and thereby, 
possibly, place the great contrast between them 
to difference of taste, and varied notions of enjoy- 
ment ; happiness equally influencing the aetors 
in both. 

To me, the quiet and total change, the early 
morning peal of bells—not the dismal clanging 
toll of France, and (precisely as in all Catholic 
countries) in Sweden—but that sweetly merry 
peal of many bells, that tells you, as you wake, it 
is Sunday morning, and seems to chime “ con- 
templation” in its echoing cadence. The gentle 

* tap at your chamber, and caution to be in time 
for breakfast and walk to church, given by those 
to whom the friendship of the world is malice. 
The little breakfast room with its open window; 
the “old lady” in her tranquil looks and neat 
attire; the tidy maiden with her work com- 
muted, and ready to trot to church; the stream of 
villagers winding over the fields or through the 
silent streets; the shops rigidly closed for the 
day; the decorum, peaceful gaiety, singularly 
cheering, composing influence attending a Sabbath 
in England, is so delightful to me, that J suppose 
I must date the preference I give it, to the 
universal desire for happiness inherent in us all, 
“after our kind;” at all events, these quiet, 
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peaceful paths appear to me so vastly pleasing, 
even through the maze of retrospect, that T yearn 
to tread them once more, and test alike their 
influence and my own sincerity. 

Placed on a gently rising grassy knoll, in the 
midst of venerable oaks, in whose branclics have 
cawed the ancestors of the present family of 
rooks for ages, surrounded by thriving farms, 
occupied by the old, sterling, loyal yeomanry of 
England, was then the church to which we bent 
our steps. It was one of those rich morsols of 
English architecture, which add such a charm to 
our agricultural districts and unrivalled land- 
scapes, and instantly arrest the wandcrer’s steps 
in admiration. They are all beautiful, though 
they vary in extent and style, some being tur- 
reted, others spiral in their order; some being 
elad in ivy, others in virgin white, or washed in 
lime. In nearly all these village churches arc 
very ancient monuments and recumbent figures 
of many a knightly crusader, with his achieve- 
ments and insignia, as well as windows of stained 
glass, it would be vain to try to imitate at the 
present day. 

The one, I am mentally sketching, though J 
have scarcely been in the neighbourhood since 
boyhood, is vividly before me. I can see every 
old panneled pew, and well carved epitaph, and 
trace every minute feature in the ancient, pecn- 
liarly rustic edifice as well as in numbers of the 
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bumble congregation, now “long in their narrow 
cells for ever laid,” ag if I had but just parted 
from them. 

Few are “to dumb forgetfulness a prey” but 
sooner or later return to early impressions, and 
time-hallowed predilections; and though preju- 
dice should vanish with our youth, yet should we 
steer our course without veering, when we are 
assured by the “still small voice” that the in- 
tense pleasure I describe must proceed from some 
undefined, pure, and holy fountain. “Be this as 
it may,” after having striven in Roman Catholic 
countries for the right spirit and comfort I have 
enjoyed in the simplicity of our worship at home, 
Iam compelled to say, the stalking, purple-clad 
priest, the arrogant sounding horn, and foul 
savour of human pomp, tended to anything but 
their inerease. 

Our evening hymn, chanted to the swelling 
accompaniment of the organ, as the setting sun 
streams through the wintry sky and ancient 
window of the village church, decorated with 
evergreens for our Christmas thanks and cheerful 
celebration, has had an effect upon me that even 
“military mass” has yet failed to produce. 
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LETTER XXNIII. 


‘ANOTUBR EXCURSION. — THE ANCIENT CITY OF UPSAL. = THK 
VIEW FROM TUE TUMULUS.— A VAST PLAIN.— THK INN AT 
UPSALA.—THE ROUTE TO DANNEMORA.—TILE MOUNTAIN ASI. 
TIM CABARET AT OSTERBY. 


Osterby, near Dannemora, Sept. 20, 1846. 

TuE ancient city of Upsal, or old Upsala as it 
is now called, is invested with peculiar interest. 
Claiming the honours of all but legendary descent, 
if not the very oldest name amongst the citios of 
the world, no spot on earth is more indued with 
the spirit of the past than the rugged hamlet 
which now occupies the site of the long despoiled 
eapital of the north. 

If you have a single cross of the antiquary, or 
the least turn for speculation or idealism about 
you, I know no view more striking, or more 
likely to lead you mentally over the dark wake of 
ages, than the prospect which awaits you after 
mounting one of the éwnuli at old Upsala. A 
plain so vast, undeviating, and singularly mytholo- 
gical as fancy wil persist in hinting, does not, 
L imagine, exist in Europe. I can form no esti- 
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mate of its extent, but, to keep within compass, I 
should say it amounts to several hundred miles in 
circumference, with nothing but videttes of granite 
everywhere throwing up their heads, a solitary 
farm-house at intervals, and the distant sable 
horizon of fir to break the intense, though not 
displeasing flatness which lies at your feet. 

All the armies of the world might manceuvre 
on this plain, and have ample space for their eva- 
lutions. The last brilliant sunset that I shall 
probably behold this year, lent its aid in com- 
pleting the picture, and though differing far in 
splendour from the many gorgeous scenes I have 
witnessed in the heavens since I have been in 
Sweden, the half wintry sky, blended with a 
blaze of rouge and pale green as it appeared 
to me, was probably more in keeping with 
the view I have described than any set of the 
summer's sun. 

The twmuus from which I beheld this genuine 
Scandinavian landscape was in process of being 
opened, and added not a little to the charm of 
the visit. The mode of entrance was by means 
of a tunnel, the prudence of which I doubt in 
my own mind, as I imagine the act of breaking 
through the rude wall (at which point, after much 
labour and disappointment, the workmen had just 
arrived) may possibly endanger the whole fabric 
and the safety of the hoped for relics. I should 
have commenced at the crown of the mount, had 
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T been the engineer, and lave unearthed spadeful 
for spadeful as originally thrown up. This plan 
would have been the less expensive of the two, 
as the boarding or arching the tunnel, as the 
work proceeded, must increase the cost when 
compared to simple Jabourage. I sincerely hope 
the search will be amply rewarded, and that some 
Runic inseription or other may lead to dates, and 
serve to unite the long broken links in the earlier 
part of Scandinavian history. I landed with an 
English friend at Upsala last evening, and had 
much satisfaction in renewing my acquaintance 
with that learned and pleasant place, as well as 
in the trip we instantly made to the tumulus and 
scene I have described. 

Having ordered horses for Dannemora, and 
asked for a blanket in vain! in the Oxford of 
Sweden, we retired to that bed to whieh no tra- 
yeller would willingly return. It is a positive 
fact that in the first hotel in this town there was 
not a single blanket included in its inventory. 
Your sheet is Jaid upon the cold, prickly ticking, 
and over you is placed a glazy, suspicious cover- 
let, but no blankets have you either above or be- 
low your weary bones, however cold the weather 
may be. They cannot make them themeelves, 
nor will they admit them from the people who 
can. A comforting Scotch plaid stood my friend 
in need, and afforded me that warmth the early 


chill rendered indispensable to my English no- 
R 
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tions, though I desired neither a suffocating 
stove, nor air-tight windows to make me sensitive 
to every breath of heaven. In Sweden, with a 
parade of silver cream jugs, and cocked-hatted 
coachmen, they have neither a blanket, nor a 
wash-hand stand larger than those you see ina 
stcam-boat, at all events in any place where a 
stranger is likely to need them. Use may be 
second nature, and so I suppose discomforts 
and the Swedes have become reconciled. 

As Doetor Johnson remarks, in his Hebridean 
Tour: “These diminutive observations seem to 
take away something of the dignity of writing, 
and are therefore never communicated but with 
hesitation. But, it must be remembered, that 
life consists not of a series of illustrious ac- 
tions or elegant enjoyments, the greater part of 
our time passes in compliance with necessities, in 
the performance of daily duties, in the removal of 
small inconveniences, or in the procurement of 
petty pleasures ; and we are well or ill at ease as 
the main stream glides on smoothly, or is rufiled 
by small obstacles and frequent interruption. The 
true state of every nation is the state of common 
life. The manners of a people are not to be 
found in the schools of learning, or the palaces of 
greatness; and as they approach to delicacy, a 
nation is refined, or, as their conveniences are 


multiplied, a nation may be denominated advanced 
or otherwise.” 
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The route to Dannemora lay across the plain 1 
have mentioned, one large cnough to admit of 
a quadrupled population; and eventually through 
forests of pine, symptoms of iron-stone being 
visible as you proceed. The patches of arable 
land that have been reclaimed from amidst the 
surrounding desolation, struck me as being parti- 
cularly well farmed, no harrowing could be better, 
or could the neatness displayed about them be 
excelled. Though early in September, the pea- 
sants were busily employed in housing their pota- 
toes, a few fields of which were already touched 
by the frost, as I could see from the fallen tops. 
Winter was close on their heels, and sighed his 
warning too significantly to be disregarded. 

The road-side was beautified by the most mag- 
nificent specimens of the mountain-ash [ ever 
saw; it was clustered with berry, and Hourished 
to a size quite unknown in England. 

Every step might have served as a sylvan 
“memento mori,” telling you, asit did, in the sim- 
ple yet impressive language of nature, that the 
year was once more in “the fall,” and would 
shortly expire amidst snows and darkness. 

The wild rose, which a short month ago I left 
blooming in pride and beauty, was now scared in 
Jeaf and clustered with hips, the berry of the 
juniper had become black, the fir was covered 
with its husky fruit, and the oak with acorn; the 


ants had all but ceased their labours, and stood 
n2 
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prepared for winter in their huge hills far better 
than many a lord of the creation thoughtlessly 
driving past them. 

The Linnea Borealis, “wee modest flower,” 
had quitted the scene when the birds became 
silent, and was replaced by the delicious cran- 
berry. There was nothing like a field of beans, 
a late crop of oats, or any appearance of autumn 
in fact to be seen; the temperature of the air 
was similar to our December when in a gracious 
mood; but with none of the genial yet racy 
breath of our glorious Septembers and Octo- 
bers in its nostrils: ten days ago it exceeded 
100° of Fahrenheit, to-day it made every pea- 
jacket we had with us at a premium; a man’s 
lungs should be of proof to bear such trying 
changes as this, especially when deprived of his 
bosom friend the blanket. 

Piles of the valuable ore from Dannemora are 
met with on the road-side at intervals, as well as 
an occasional post-house and its small farmstead, 
The flail was in full swing, and resounded through 
the wintry air with a hearty, rustic cadence ex- 
tremely gratifying to my ears. At length we 
arrived at Osterby, where the numerous forges 
to the mine are situated. The cabaret is mise- 
rably forlorn, comfortless, and squalid in its ap- 
pearance, though a veritable cock of the wood, 
roasted without either grease or treacle, at our 
earnest entreaty, with milk and cranberries, 
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served to pacify the inward man after our long 
ride. 

We received every attention at the bureau of 
the establishment; saw the forges in work, and 
what little there is to be seen at Osterby, when 
we retired to our dormitories, in which beds, two 
feet two short, and twice that amount too nar- 
row for full-grown men, awaited us, in all their 
scanty sleep-dispelling proportions. I contrived 
to make my lair upon the floor by aid of my own 
dreadnoughts, plaid, and knapsack for a pillow, 
in addition to the few items which do duty in 
Sweden for bedding, and so I tossed through the 
five-long night, after occupying as much of it as T 
could in this scribbling. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


THE VICINITY TO THE MINES, — THE LOADSTONE, — THR GREAT 
‘MINE OF DANNEMORA.—THE TENANT ON LEASE—~TNE DATE, 
DEPTH, AND PRODUCE OF THE MINE,— THE BLAST. —THE 
WEATUER IN RETURNING, — THE CATHEDRAL AT UPSALA,— 
ROUTE TO SIGTUNA.—OUR QUARTERS, 


A very tolerable breakfast, to which our own 
tea and tea-pot lent no inconsiderable aid, with 
sincere gratitude at a speedy departure from 
Osterby, served to lighten our hearts, and fortify 
us in our walk to the mine, having left word for 
our carriage to join us at an appointed rendezvous. 
Our route lay over the fields, and through the 
sort of country peculiar to the iron-stone: you 
could trace its vicinage in every dusky feature, 
and perceive its tinge on every pool and stream. 
The loadstone by which tourists and scientific 
men of all nations are drawn to Dannemora is 
simply composed of the interest attached to its 
particular ore as excelling all others in intrinsic 
value, and contains none of the usual attraction 
of scenery, or magnitude of establishment, in 
both of which I confess having been disappointed. 
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The mine itself is a terrific, yawning abyss, 
frightfully deep and black; and presents an 
infernal coup-dail trom several points of view, 
sufficiently real in mining horrors to try the 
nerves and stifle the breath, if you are in the 
least nervous; but I fancied the establishment 
underhanded, and saw nothing of the grand scale 
in its economy. In fact, when we asked the 
reason.of the comparative paucity of hands, the 
chief of the labourers, who was our guide, said 
that if they increased their force the mine might 
be exhausted. Strange reasoning this, I thought, 
for the nineteenth century, when there are doubt- 
less numbers of others waiting to be opened, pro- 
bably as valuable, or more so than Dannemora. 
They smelt the ore at intervals of two years, 
and probably produce seventy to cighty tons of 
iron bars per week. The mine is farmed at ao 
long lease by an English house, Messrs. Sykes, of 
Hull, through whose hands only the iron is to be 
had. It is, in fact, a monopoly, and a very profit- 
able one, though nothing beyond the fruits of fair 
intelligent speculation and bold foresight on the 
part of the tenant, who has had sufficient courage 
to make the offer, and keep the mine in opera- 
tion. There are about a dozen proprietors of 
Dannemora who receive its rents, though their 
respective boundaries, I believe, are defined by 
title-deed. The earliest working on record took 
place in the year 148], the greatest depth at- 
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tained is about 600 feet. The descent to the mine 
is by means of a large bucket deep enough to 
reach your arm-pits, if you ask for a nerve- 
steadier, attached to a wire cordage so thin as 
to be scarcely perceptible from the brink of the 
gulf, yet four or five men hung to it with a 
small bucket to rest their feet on as securely, or 
rather as unconcernedly as if they were suspended. 
by a seventy-four’s hauser. The fellows came up 
chattering and arguing about their daily concerns 
and matters of interest, as if in a public-house, so 
accustomed had they become to being lowered 
and hauled up through the murky air. 

At noon, the various gangs left off work by 
signal, when a general blast took place below us, 
that was grand in the extreme; the ore was 
riven and blown high up the bellowing gulf; 
pools of water lying on the solid rock, were 
violently shaken by the explosion, as if the very 
foundation of the earth had been disturbed, while 
the rumbling echoes amidst its bowels sounded 
like the death throes of a world. 

The ore of Dannemora yields nearly fifty per 
cent of pure iron; which, as I have previously 
stated, excels all other metal in virtue, and when 
converted into steel in England, for this part of the 
business is yet unknown in Sweden, is not sur- 
passed in temper by any blade from Damascus, 

* or the workshops of Andrea Ferrara. 
The weather flirted with us on our way back 
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to Upsala, frowning, weeping, and smiling by 
turns, like a spoilt mistress, favouring us at length 
with an hysterical shower of pelting hail and 
sleet, as if we had quarrelled for life. A wood 
fire, shelter, and acup of tea were truly acceptable 
after this squabbling for half a dozen hours ; and 
as hunger is the best sauce, so fatigue proved the 
most efficacious anodyne, gentle sleep having 
lost her coyness, and fallen into my arms for onco 
without solicitation. 
Sunday, September. 

After attending the cathedral, and being greatly 
pleased with the sweet-toned organ, we organized 
our droschky, and set off for Sigtuna, having 
a drive of about thirty miles before us. 

The road was most excellent, and so winding, 
and thoroughly unlike a highway, that it was 
impossible to be otherwise than pleased. We 
had the lake on our right, the gorgeously tinted 
woods and faded fields on our left hand, till 
we turned off the main road, and drove amidst 
rocks and wild farming, meeting with the barberry 
in profusion by the way-side, over a peculiarly 
tortuous route, barely broad enough for our small 
carriage, till we arrived in the gloaming at Sig- 
tuna, the ancient capital of Sweden, and seat 
of her earliest recorded government. 

Two travellers had secured the whole of the 
only cabaret in “ the town ™ before we entered it, 
and put us to our wit's end for quarters; however, 
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we drove to the last house in the place, and were 
admitted into a quaint, decent dwelling, by an 
old lady, who promised a “ shake down,” “ cooked 
water,” milk, eggs, and potatoes; to this, dear 
anxious reader, add a cold chicken, tongue, bread 
and butter, brought from Upsala, to say nothing 
of a flask of right Nantz, and you may imagine us 
beyond thy pity. We set to work blowing the 
fire, boiling potatoes, and lastly, in bedding 
ourselves up far more comfortably than 1 thought 
was possible. 
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Sigtuna, September, 1846. 


“Yet awhile my spell obey ! 
Prophetess, arise and say, 
What virgins these with specchless woe 
That bend to earth their solemn brow : 
‘That their flaxen tresses tear, 
And snowy veils, that float in air : 
Tell me whence their sorrows rose ? 
Then I leave thee to repose.” 
Descent of Odin, by Gray, 


Nor to the most thrilling chapter in the adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe, or towards the seducing 
pages of Fenelon, does my memory cling with 
more intense pleasure, than to the very early 
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reading of Gray's poems; particularly the one 
from which I have quoted, as I pencil my 
thoughts in the ancient capital where dwelt 
that wizard king, whose descent to the shades 
below our English bard has truly made im- 
mortal. 

Whether the easy, thoroughly harmonious mea- 
sure of Gray, or the phantom spirit he conjures up, 
when changing the inimitable strains of melody 
with which he sang the every-day scenes of life 
and nature,—both so vastly pleasing to boyish 
taste-—may have assisted or stimulated me in 
forming a very early acquaintance with that 
exquisite poet, I know not; perhaps the fact of 
having access to him on the book-shelf at home, 
without hindrance or guidance, when reading 
ceases to be a tax, and becomes a recreation— 
may have influenced my choice ; or, possibly, it is 
to be dated from the mere intuitive relish for 
dainties in all alike, leaving no more merit to my 
laddish selection, than is due to my brother Tom 
for preferring raspberry jam. However this 
may be, I could, at that period of life, have 
repeated every word of Gray, and often felt a 
pleasing shudder, as I followed Odin “ down the 
yawning steep” on his “ coal-black steed” to the 
very gates of hell: of which I am reminded by 
the slight shiver of to-day, caused by the early 
wintry chill that has at length dispersed the last 
ray of summer,—apparently having quite dis- 
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pensed with the usual autumnal interregnum, 
and seemingly desirous of chanting the praises 
of a Devonshire kersey in its unpoetical dirge, 
rather than any allusion to the gods. 

This being the state of the thermometer, my 
strolls through the shapeless ruins of Sigtuna will 
lead you, dear reader, to the plain, yet not un- 
comfortable abode of prose in the backward 
mental glance I shall take at the heroic ago of 
Scandinavia; for it shall amount to no longer 
detention, or cause thee greater trouble than the 
opening and shutting thy congenial Junette, when 
we will on once more to Stockholm. If the stop- 
page is wearying, hasten onwards and bespeak 
dinner, when I "ll soon overtake thee. 

* * * * * * 

The place I am now in, the abode of gloom 
and ruin, must have been originally built long 
before the birth of our Saviour, as Odin seems 
to have established his seat in it some fifty or 
sixty years previously to that event, when he 
caused temples to be erected, and sacrifices to be 
offered; thence his authority and worship were 
diffused throughout Germany and Scandinavia. 

The biography of this early ruler of the north 
is clothed with deep and mysterious interest ; and 
could it be divested from the absurd mythological 
attributes with which he is indued by all the 
old chroniclers, a great and instructive addition 
might be made to Seandinavian record, as well as 
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prove the key-stone for a more correct historical 
hypothesis; for we can hope for nothing more 
from which to commence the annals of Sweden. 

Odin, one of those early instances of mental 
vigour, and of ready perception of its deficiency 
in others, appears to have been in point of fact, 
one of the first who practised the arts of jugglery 
on a large scale, from whom Mr. O'Connell, so 
ambitious of ancient descent, might perchance 
trace his origin, though the influence of the for- 
mer, unlike that of the Irishman, appears to have 
had a beneficent tendency towards the land of 
his adoption. He is believed to have been born 
at Byzantium or Constantinople by some histo- 
rians, a full century before Christ; and to have 
left that city from some cause not satisfactorily 
accounted for, with numerous followers for the 
north of Europe. 

He was a prince of Scythia, and boasted of his 
descent from the gods, for the purpose of work- 
ing upon the credulity of his subjects, taking 
up his residence finally at Sigtuna in Sweden, 
where he married and begat sons, (I am not sure 
about daughters, the mademoiselle Odins not 
being named in history,) as an every day country 
gentleman, amusing himself by private masquings, 
and pretended feats of magic occasionally, though 
all the time, like our esteemed friend Louis 
Philippe, laying the foundation for a permanent 
dynasty and personal aggrandizement, as well as 
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deifieation. As Odin and his family are now 
“out of the market, I leave the analogy and its 
problem to the more cunning in political arith- 
metic or prophecy, having only a shrewd guess 
in the matter myself. 

If a tithe of the accomplishments are due to 
Odin with which Snorro and other remote chro- 
niclers have indued him, he must have been an 
adept indeed at primeval legerdemain, for, to 
such a point, I must, on this cold unpoetic day, 
reduce his attainments. It seems he could 
change his looks at pleasure, appearing to his 
friends a very comely, insinuating gentleman, 
and to his euemies a very demon. Ile could 
make his soldiers delieve they were invulnerable 
through his aid, and his opponents, that they 
were helplessly at his mercy; hence the confi- 
dence of the one, and terror of the other: he 
pretended to summon the dead, and contrived to 
get together a very artful priesthood, who ably 
assisted him in working out his magic, as well 
as his sons established on the thrones of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway. 

Whether there was a Montodinier who met 
with an infanta among the Moorish-Goths, who 
then did duty for Spaniards, Snorro has not in- 
formed us, though I imagine it anything but an 
impossibility. 

From the rugged point of rock on which I am 
now writing, I draw upon fancy te depict this 
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dread Pontiff King bestriding his “ coal-black 
steed,” and wending his solitary way in search 


of that— 
“ Moss-grown pile, 
Where long of yore to sleep was laid 
The dust of the prophetic maid,” 


as well as his return through the “dreaded 
twilight of the gods,” after concluding his fatal 
incantation at the tomb of the prophetess, who 
replied to all his interrogatories, by beseeching 
him to “leave her to repose.” 

How blended with exciting fact is the other- 
wise half fabulous history of this ancient king- 
dom; and how replete with food for speculation ! 
Leaving the wild legends, the chronicles of giants, 
elves, dwarfs, and hideous monsters entirely out 
of the research; the inquiry into the early history 
of a people who were firmly impressed with the 
belief in such genii, with their emigration from 
the East, must be deeply interesting. Here is 
a country that received the very cargo of the 
Ark itself, or at all events a portion of its first 
distribution, Noah having evidently pitched his 
tent in Scythia; which ancient country, included 
besides the now modern kingdoms of Tartary, 
Russia in Asia, Siberia, Muscovy, the Crimea, 
Poland, part of Hungary and Lithuania, all the 
northern parts of Germany, Sweden, and Norway ; 
and is supposed to have been inhabited a full 
eentury before Italy. 
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The next terrible personage to Odin,—or pro- 
bably the superior one, in the estimation of some 
writers—who ruled over Swedish and Norwegian 
minds, was Thor, the god of thunder and terror 
of giants; as well as great-grandson to Nosh, 
according to the Archbishop of Upsal. This was 
a fine fellow; and well worthy the reverence of 
all lovers of field-sports and athletic exercises, 
in which he rivalled Hercules himself. 1 can 
picture the image of this muscular deity fishing 
in the Baltic for the great sea-serpent Jorman- 
gandur, baited with a bull’s head, which he had 
torn from the aniimal’s shaggy shoulders for the 
purpose, as easily as if I were by his side. The 
securing the snake, by a rap over the head with 
the invincible hammer, instead of using a landing 
net, whilst the monster spewed venom, and rent 
the sea in twain with his lashing tail, must have 
been @ sight for a salmon-fisher, if not for 
“sore een.” 

There is a fine statue of the bruising god in 
the palace at Stockholm, with an oak tree by 
his side, shivered by one of his fierce glances ; 
whilst— 


«The tall pines where he trode 
Like fields of stubble crack’d.” 


As with our own venerable Robins, Thor was all 

but powerless without his hammer ; though, armed 

with this tremendous mallet, he was equally to be 
8 
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feared—as woods, rocks, acres, and men alike fell 
at its stroke, from which there was no appeal. 
The better part of the Scandinavian Thunderer 
was, without doubt, the beautiful Sif, his wife; 
who seems to have been a gay widow with a son, 
before she became Madame Thor; and to have 
been worshipped as the goddess of Summer. 

Tho Danish poet Ohlenschliiger, Alpha and 
Omega! what a patronymic! one short and har- 
monious compared to those on a Danish roll-call 
T once heard read over by a serjeant, whose head 
appeared half off when his mouth was open; so 
great was the call upon his power of jawratory. 
Yet will they tell you, the language, all through this 
land of consonants and final vehemence of accent, 
is soft as a silk-worm’s sigh. However, though it 
would take a very clever Pegasus to land a man 
over the abyss which yawns between the poet’s 
name and a rhyme to it, he has, nevertheless, 
described the beautiful Sif in such glowing terms, 
that I cannot refrain from plucking a douquet 
from his rich parterre:— 


« Sif, tall and fair, with native grace, 

To none in beauty need give place, 

Save her whom Odin called to light, 

To make this erst dull world more bright. 
Fair though she be, to Freya ne'er, 

Can stately Sif in form compare : 

rr re ee ee) 
Sif seems some Amazon to he ; 

Her look replete with diguity : 
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Her swan-like bosom’s faultless curve 
Would Bragi’s golden lyre deserve, 
‘Two pencill'd browa of darkest brown 
Meet on her front, and seem to frown ; 
What gentler beauty would deface 

To her's but adds another grace : 

Her pearly teeth of dazzling white, 
With ruby lips form contrast bright ; 
But her first charm, past all compare! 
Is her long, silken, amber hair.” 


Thor resided in a magnificent palace called Bil- 
skirner ; in which were upwards of five hundred 
halls, fretted and burnished with gold; though 
he led a roving life at times, hunting giants, and 
horrid monsters of whom he frequently made 
a respectable “bag,” as the old chroniclers 
inform us, 

But, enough of mythology. Let us take a step 
across the water to Iceland, and commune with 
wonder on the extraordinary progress of literature 
in that hyperborean, desolate spot, when the word 
was unknown in France, Germany, or England. 
Literature, of a high and lasting order shed its 
rays over Iceland, when those of the sun were 
hid in unceasing winter. Besides many others, 
we have one Icelandic writer who was born in 
1178, to whom we apply as an authority at the 
present day ; his name is Snorro Sturleson, a man 
whose historical researches and indefatigable com- 
pilations have now the compound interest of ages 


added to their original value. From him we 
82 
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have the only authentic record of northern 
annals down to the thirteenth century, as well as 
various poetic effusions, and biographical labours. 
Sturleson was of high birth, and wealthy, conse- 
quently able to prosecute his works and voyages 
at pleasure. He died in 1241, or rather, was 
foully murdered by his son-in-law, Gissud Thor- 
waldsen, at the instigation of the king of 
Norway. 

Another writer of eminence in Iceland was 
Saemund. The aphorisms he collected are well 
worthy of acceptance, though they were delivered 
at that remote period. One will suffice to prove 
the excellence of the whole: — “Remain not 
long in the house of another; for he who 
does so becomes a burden to his host.” 

The Icelanders of that day were intrepid navi- 
gators and sea rovers, keeping a communication 
with surrounding nations, that is totally lost 
at the present time; to one of these men is 
attributed the true discovery of America; though 
his countrymen were in no position to take ad- 
vantage of it. They were eventually annexed to 
Norway, in some measure through the trea- 
cherous part played by their chief ornament and 
historian, Sturleson: who seems to have had 
anything but patriotism in his heart, however 
well stored his head may have been. 

Iceland is supposed to have been known to 
Trish missionaries before it was discovered by the 
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Norwegians, and in very early times to have 
professed the Christian religion. 

I can imagine nothing more interesting than 
an insight into the domestic habits aud accom- 
plishments of this rarely visited island, at that 
remote age; a speck of earth doomed to eternal 
winter, engulfed in a dismal sea, yet possessing in 
the eleventh century historians and poets, is indeed 
a fact sufficient to command our respect and 
curiosity. 

The earlier domestic history of Scandinavia is 
wrapped in all but total darkness—though the 
old chronicler, Torfeus, and the chronicle of Saxo 
have done something to relieve the obscurity and 
doubt which hung over it. Perhaps the best de- 
scription we have of that heroic age, is contained 
in an ancient poem, entitled “ Rigs-Mél.” The 
prince of that name is said to have been the son 
of Skjold, and according to the chronology of 
Suhm, reigned in Scania about the end of the 
second century of the Christian era. 

This poem contains a minute classification of 
the different orders of society, personified as the 
children of King Rig, who is supposed to have 
divided them into distinct castes, assigning to 
each its respective rank in the social scale. Asa 
literary composition, it resembles the Anglo-Saxon. 
poem of Beowulf, and all other genuine poems 
or romances of uncivilized nations, in its unpre- 
tending and [Iomeric simplicity of style and inci- 
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dents. In this respect, it has been justly called 
one of the most curious and interesting “ manners- 
painting strains” that have been preserved, and 
handed down to posterity. So says Jamieson in 
his “Illustrations of northern antiquities.” 

This curious old document portrays the slave 
caste of the time, as having dark hair and com- 
plexion, as well as the misery in which they were 
compelled to live. “It is believed,” they were 
descended from the original Finns. 

The caste of freemen and freeholders, lords of 
the soil which they cultivated, and descended 
from the Gothic conquerors, is described as having 
reddish hair and complexion, and all the traits 
which peculiarly mark that famous race. Then 
comes the caste of the illustrious Jarls and the 
Herser (earls and barons), who are distinguished 
from the others by their still fairer hair and skin, 
by their noble employments and manners; from 
whom descend the kingly race skilled in Runic 
science, in manly exercises, and the military art. 

For this review of the old poem in question, I 
am indebted to Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
which contains, in the portion devoted to history, 
a most lucid and interesting account of Scan- 
dinavia, particularly in reference to the mytholo- 
gical legends and annals of that country, as well 
as a very curious one of the Danish, Swedish, 
and Norwegian kings, from our old friend Noah, 
to the present day. The fights with giants, love 
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scenes of fairies, and other goblin devilries are 
given with a masterly hand, and are well worth 
the perusal. Having given a slight etching of 
the heroic age of the north, called forth by my 
visit to Sigtuna, I shall forthwith wander into my 
old vein again, having no great love for turnpikes, 
either in print or my peregrinations. 

From the water, Sigtuna appears the abode of 
cheerless desolation; nothing meeting the eye 
but its gray craggy environs; but when on shore, 
there is a quaintness about the place itself, and a 
charm of antiquity attached to the three ruined 
towers, and ancient church, when added to histo- 
rical and legendary association, that make it ex- 
ceeding worth exploring. There is no deficiency 
of wood to relieve the grim crags which sur- 
round the little town, nor of variety of scenery, 
if you mount their rugged sides. The beautiful 
Milar, in a bight of whose shores Sigtuna is 
situated, stretches far before your eyes in all the 
splendour of wood and water, and will prove a 
banquet for them seldom surpassed. 

There is a small rural square in the centre of 
the town, in which a goodly crop of grass was 
growing up to the very threshold of a primitive 
Hote] de Ville, but not a soul was to be seen out 
of doors. 

After a ramble amongst the crags and ruins, 
we tricked up a breakfast from the fragments in 
our havre-sac, flanked by a basin of milk and a 
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small hamper full. of boiled eggs, which the old 
lady bountifully placed on the table. I should 
not wish to be known how many were consumed, 
but being quite fresh laid, and very “sharp set” 
ourselves, I leave it to the reader to idealize the 
number. 

We shoved off to the steamer, from the garden 
of our hostess, having sent our carriage (the loan 
of a friend) back to Upsala; when after a few 
hours pleasant sailing, enlivened by some of the 
most probing questions on the part of two or 
three Swedes, who appeared a good imitation of 
gentlemen at all events, and about a week’s 
absence, we again landed at Stockholm. 
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Charlottendal, October Ist, 1846, 


* All, all are fled, yet still I linger here,” unable 
to reconcile the thoughts of Stockholm with 
October, supposing there to be any analogy be- 
tween the English and Swedish months of that 
name. 

This month—which with us is perbaps the most 
dearly prized amongst the twelve, on our coasts 
especially, when autumn has thrown her variegated 
mantle over copse and forest, and our hearts into 
joy at 2 bountiful well-got harvest—seems eschew- 
ed here, as a miasmatic advent too terrible to be 
encountered in the country, for not a house in 
this little rural nook, but the one I am in, has 
had a tenant for several days ; all having flown to 
the huge quarry from whence they came, with ax 
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little ceremony and trouble as if their household 
gods were ever on their back. 

The music, picnicking, mirth and laughter 
which so lately cheered every little patch of 
garden and rocky plateau, have given place to 
all but perfect silence and solitude. Our beauti- 
ful lake, recently so covered with gay boat-loads 
of summer emigrés, and their numerous visitors, 
generally steered by the prettiest girl in the 
party, has now scarcely a pair of oars on its gently 
heaving bosom. The very Dalecarlians have de- 
parted, having moored their respective barges for 
the winter, hoping their hardly earned store may 
see them through it, in their dearly-loved moun- 
tain homes. With the swallow, they return, if, 
like the twittering wanderer, they escape the ills 
of life, and are permitted te do so. May heaven 
prosper the hardy, industrious, merry-hearted crea- 
tures! and grant them an equally merry Christ- 
mas, and many happy new years. 

I have just been wandering through the “de- 
serted village,” and found I am truly “left bloom- 
ing alone.” There is a padlock on every door, 
and desolation in every garden: it is impossible 
to conceive a greater change than the one wrought 
by the last short week or two on Charlottendal. 
Contrasted with the neatly tricked up entrance, 
and gayly muslined lattice to the numerous tem- 
porary huts, the log-built dwellings stand in all 
their wintry deformity ; some with closed windows, 
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as if in death——others being left with the cheer- 
less panes scowling on you as you pass, enough 
to cause an involuntary shudder at the complete 
loneliness they so thoroughly depict. 

Thad the courage to shade my eyes and gaze 
into one or two rooms I had known in summer, 
and was reminded of an unoccupied country 
theatre in the removed scenery and decoration: 
an ottoman which I had noticed running in divan 
fashion round a gay little salon, I now discovered 
when divested of its stuffing and few yards of 
chintz, to be formed of unplaned pine, and ran 
together with a few large nails. A gilded rod 
had gustained a small curtain, behind which I 
found a black, savoury, smelling orifice, in which 
many a pot and kettle had doubtlessly snarled at 
each other, and simmered away their wrath. All 
bespoke economy and good taste, and might have 
taught our furniture-proud folks at home a valu- 
able lesson. A bed, doing duty for a sofa during 
the day; half a dozen chairs; a table fastencd to 
the tree in front of the cottage; a brass pan 
or two; a few flowers—a sine gua non with the 
Swedes; a little meat, milk, and punch from hand 
to mouth, with a pack of cards (another sine) 
serve for a country dwelling’s outfit in Sweden— 
all of which is speedily removed across the lake 
to the house at Stockholm, to which it apper- 
tains, or to the broker from whom the furniture 
is hired. 
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The only marvel to me is, that they should not 
see September out before they break up their 
pretty cantonments; at all events, if they think it 
wise to fly from a rural, mellow, old October to 
the rough, abominably dirty pavés, and confined 
streets of the capital. 

That kindly, yet bracing month sees not, as 
with us, the whirring “long-tail” spiring, as if 
unconvinced by the argument you had used to in- 
duce him to grace your bag and board; as spring- 
ing him in the hedgerow, when hunting up a 
wounded bird, he gives you far more delight than 
a score of his gay brethren, when driven in the 
murderous, unsportsmanlike battue. Nor does 
it witness the genuine melting moments of John 
Barleycorn, as “ working” in the goodly kilderkin, 
he heaves in yeasty exuberance of spirit, and pro- 
mises to be mild, though bright in due season. 

At this period of the year, our sea-side dwell- 
ings have a peculiar charm; Nature has thrown 
off her languor, and breathes again in health and 
freshness. The ocean, dusted with spray, breaks 
into your bathing-machine, and sends you home 
to breakfast in a glow a warmer month could not 
accomplish. 

Our nag, too, seems more lively, as if rejoicing 
at the departure of flies and heat, and in the 
prospect of the coming chase. How gloriously 
the sea-weed smells! as you make the coast from 
the reeking inland town; and should a spark of 
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fire be needful in the evening, as when is it not 
consoling? how bonnily it blinks through the 
glowing crystal on the table as you listen to the 
roaring tide, and cut the leaves of the last “ New 
Monthly!” 

Now, as my cookery-book says, are tomatos, 
“ Houghton meetings,” and candle-light dinners in 
season ; politics laid aside, and the stud looked to. 
If the leaves are falling (as it philosophically pro- 
ceeds) the fences will the sooner gain their eye- 
sight, and the “ Eddlethorp” be advertised. There 
is hourly comfort to every right-thinking mind, 
however the day may wane, or its brightness give 
way to candle-light ; for if the former, aided by 
the glorious sun produces the fruits and flowers 
of the earth, they must yield to the influence of 
our artificial rays in the production of wit and 
repartee, and are murky in comparison over the 
soup and fish. Then only dances the spirit of the 
grape, as it flutters its wing in the witching light, 
and creates the sunshine of the heart in lieu of 
beams for the time below the horizon. 

Numerous are the lays to the hours of day, 
star, and moonlight, yet how powerless are they 
all when compared to the potent spell of candle- 
light over the mind, as radiating over a little 
polished wood it settles in the eye, brings to life 
the hidden treasures of wit, and illuminates the 
half-mouldered heart. I have known men, whom 
the brightest day in an Italian summer could not 
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induce to be gay, utter such brilliant passages 
after the decanters had made half a dozen rounds 
in candle-light, that a vineyard could not have 
extracted under any other. Well may the jolly 
friars of old have sworn by delle, book, and candle, 
for, provided your second item is a good one, 
aman must be hard-hearted indeed not to find 
comfort in such a koran. 

These Octoberean delights are but imaginary 
in Sweden; for excepting when I flush an occa- 
sional snipe in my strolls by the lake side, my 
old double is all but silent; a pheasant is un- 
known ; and though I have heard sanguinary tales 
of slaughter committed in the woods, I have met 
with many men who have been vast distances on 
shooting forays, but not one who had ever done 
much execution. 

The joys of the mahogany! the delicious ming- 
ling in converse over a pint of wine after dinner ; 
the bit of cheerful fire, and snug dining-room, 
alas! are further from me than the pheasant; but 
T have the same beautiful woods, brown, purple, 
and perfectly golden in their tints, as in old Eng- 
land, with delightfully soft greyish weather, since 
I returned from Dannemora, with an occasional 
brilliant though chastened sky, which perfectly 
reconcile me to my rustic quarters. 

I have, without compare, the most agreeable 
companion I ever was blest with, in the elder 
D'Isracli, besides a great number of other 
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pleasant instructive fellows on my table, who 
will not suffer me to be dull. “The Curio- 
sities of Literature” is a library in itself, and 
should have a place in every portmanteau. The 
thoroughly plain, unalloyed English style, the 
manly elegance, and extreme beauty of expres- 
sion which pervade this book, are only equalled 
by the interesting details it chronicles, The 
unaffected vein of moralizing to be traced through 
its pages, grace its author’s unwearied steps 
in the search for the curiosities he has been 
so successful in collecting, equally as his own 
sweet benevolent countenance adorns the cabi- 
net in which they are displayed. An expres- 
sion more serenely good-humoured, intellectually 
contented, more simple, yet refined, I never 
beheld than in the face sketched as the likeness 
to D'Israeli. I feel convinced it is like him, and 
absolutely cheered every time I look at the dear, 
little, good, old man! 

* * * * * * 

I fancy I perceive symptoms of a severe winter 
even thus early, and sadly fear the effect of 
stoves, close rooms, and double windows, which I 
everywhere see organizing for the campaign. The 
day loses twelve minutes out of its scanty stock 
of light in the twenty-four hours. Flocks of wild 
geese are perpetually in sight, winging their way 
and spreading a broad clue towards the south. 
A fleet might profit by their line and manceuvres. 
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The woods change almost perceptibly and 
appear to know they must submit to their fate: 
—the hips and hawthorn berries are in profusion ; 
acorns cover the ground; the mosses are more 
soft and deep, yet fading amidst the rocks which 
seem to have assumed a bluer, colder surface ; 
every bird is silent, save the hoarse raven, who 
croaks a welcome to the coming storm. 
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Charlottendal, December, 1846, 


Tre winter has set in magnificently ; having 
vouchsafed us the warning usually given hy a 
white squall to the Indian Sea. 

I retired to my dormitory last night, leaving 
the world slumbering through a heavy autumnal 
atmosphere; I awoke after dreams of ice, and 
found it frozen to the core. 

My windows were frosted with an intense bril- 
liancy, I never beheld in a more southern country. 
Mimic mountain ridges, stars, lakes, and foliage 
of brightness had been fantastically breathed on 
them during the few hours J had been curled up, 
wondering in my sleep at the unusual sensation, 
and entirely excluded the view. 

After thawing the casement by aid of my trusty 
tea-kettle, the scene burst upon me in true wintry 

T 
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grandeur. The horizon was illumined by an “ice- 
blink” of a glaring, yet chilly lustre, entirely new 
to me. It reminded me of an official smile, so 
fitful and free from warmth was the transient, 
beamless glow. 

The earth appeared sown broad-cast with dia- 
mond dust, and the trees to be garlanded with 
bouquets of light; the hoar-frost hung trembling 
upon them in masses of erystal, and hid every 
speck of wood from view. I love old Winter! 
when he comes in this hearty, unmistakable form, 
and can shake hands with Zero with pleasure. 
Then for cold ablutions, scribbling, reading, 
walking, and strict temperance; for our hale, 
moralising, yet sporting friend has no sympathy 
with the vineyard, and emphatically forbids the 
raising of the little finger ; down with it in Sweden, 
if you would escape the chill of the intemperate : 
a chill which neither wool, nor wood, nor fur, nor 
exercise itself can alleviate. If, au contraire, you 
moderately mess with our composed, yet genial 
comrade “ Medoe,” and leave the more fiery flasks 
untouched, I'll warrant you free from suffering 
more than the delights of a cold cheek and ting- 
ling ear in your wintry walks. 


* * * 2 * 


Stockholm, January, 1847, 


The snow has fallen heavily the last week, and 
filled the narrow streets of Stockholm to the first 
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“ trappa.”* The Malar is frozen, and covered 


with skaters and pedestrians. The sombre plumes 
of the Swedish fir are weighed down with dazzling 
wreaths, aud appear singularly beautiful. The 
hedges have disappeared altogether, and are re- 
placed by defences resembling alabaster ramparts. 
Not a wheel is to be seen, in lieu of which in- 
numerable sledges, with their tinkling bells and 
merry little nags, give a vivacity to the scene 
which green leaves and sunshine failed to produce. 

Some few of these sledges are handsome and 
well horsed, especially those which havo Russian 
owners, though, in the aggregate, they are short, 
unsightly vehicles, and appointed in anything but 
good taste. Sledging, when the roads are evculy 
covered with well-ploughed snow,t is a delightful 
mode of conveyance. You experience a hearty, 
gleesome sensation as you spin along through the 
frosty air, only raised a few inches from the dazzling 
way, nearly equalling the thrill produced by a ride 
on the box-seat of the “Tantivy,” or nearly for- 
gotten Brighton “Age;” and that was a thrill 
indeed ! 

* * ad * * 

It is dark at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and dusk before two; the day is not fairly broke 
at nine o'clock, a.m., so that we bave, in fact, 
only about five hours of light, in lien of the 

* Floor or Etage. 


They use snow-ploughs in Sweden on all the roads. 
tT2 
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eighteen with which we were surfeited in summer. 
I really prefer this wintry screen, to the incessant 
dazzling attack upon the eye and nerves an 
excitable man must experience, when living in a 
world constantly illuminated, as is the case with 
Sweden for half the year. I have felt a com- 
posure and inclination for study I could not coax 
to become my guests in sunshine. 

It is intensely cold; so cold, that your breath 
freezes as you walk, and settles in gelid eloquence 
on the mouth from whence it came. No con- 
sistency can save a man from the necessity of 
“eating his own words,” as he travels in Sweden; 
for they return “nolens volens” to the portal 
whence they issued, and if not admitted, hang 
clamorously about your moustache and whisker, 
with painful tenacity. The effect produced by 
the intensely frosty air, on every living thing 
exposed to its influence, is extremely curious. 
Raven locks become venerably white or piebald, 
in an hour's drive; whilst your snorting horse is 
metamorphosed into a glittering Polar Pegasus, 
with a mane and muzzle waving with brilliants. 

The moonlight nights are glorious! and quite 
repay us for the loss of day; the heavens appear 
of meteoric radiance, and to display a greater 
proportion of stars as the temperature lowers: to 
this witching brightness the flickering, mysterious 
Northern Lights add their charm and peculiar 
brilliancy. 
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Beds are all but deserted on these bright ocea- 
sions, and sledges universally put in requisition 
for jaunts over the snow and frozen lakes; the 
cold being defied or despised by all alike. 

Our in-door resources are quite of the high- 
dried, band-box order ; consisting, in the main, in 
ceremonious calls and evening partics, with an 
occasional ball or two “pro boxo;” when the 
rooms remind you of India and the manners of 
Greenland, the former being oppressively close, 
as well as hot ; and the latter, like the weather 
outside, at their usual freezing point. The display 
and needless outlay witnessed at most of these 
reunions of dulness and formality are iv sad proof 
of the extravagance which prevails. 

There are a vast number of nondescript asyem- 
blages of the common orders, passing under the 
name of masguerades ; at one of which—a very dis- 
tinguished affair, as I was given to understand—I 
became absolutely disgusted with my old flame 
Terpsichore; so dingy was she in apparel, and 
vulgar in movement. The goddess was heavy at 
heel, and anything but sober; appearing as a 
flaunting huckster bent on business, rather than 
the deity of the dance and mistress of the 
community. 

The males, mainly Scandinavian “Titmice” and 
“Corinthians,” were the most Jrusgue, yet solemn 
specimens of revellers it was ever my misfortune 
to behold. 
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Nothing like a costume, or even smile was to 
be seen; many appeared in hideous masks with 
their usual every day dresses, though an equal 
number were very completely disguised by aid of 
punch and other inflammable compounds, before the 

orgy was closed by authority. In a cold shop, or 

café, a man must uncover instanter, according to 

the Swedish code of manners; in this room every 
one kept his hat on, as a matter of course. The 
effect was horrible; it reminded one of an auction- 
room set to music, when the heads rose and fell 
to fierce polka strains; for there was all the 
packed, reeking, elbowing, and forest of “ shocking 
bad hats” of the former scene, and not a jot Jess 
of calculation and bargaining. 

The women, the very nicest creatures in the 
universe, if well treated, and allowed “fair play,” 
which they are not, were all frightfully masked, 
and ranged formally by themselves on seats round 
the room, where they waited the challenge to 
polk and punch on the part of the “Titmice.” 
These heroes stalked round and round the market 
—for it struck me as being nothing more, nor 
dess—* taking stock,” and making their selection 
of partners, indued equally with an air of de- 
bauched dejection and boisterous pomposity. 
Animal was palpably the prevailing attribute 
in the performers, and Silenus, turned “ free 
trader,” the genius of the salle. 

Nought more thoroughly matter-of-fact, or 
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imbued with the spirit of cash and currency ean 
be imagined in the philosophy of a New Orleans 
slave, or pawnbroker, than the arrangements en- 
tered into at Stockholm by the parties I have 
described. 

Cupid himself wears a cocked hat, and strings 
his bow with a stay-lace; having stipulated cau- 
tiously for rations and pocket-money before he 
breaks ground or hearts! 

There are no impromptu, or unguarded likes or 
dislikes in Scandinavian dovetailing, nothing like 
spontaneous combustion or involuntary mistakes 
are countenanced—all is precluded by overtures 
for “ daily bread,” and ink-shed, when the amiable 
parties “join giblets,” without a comment being 
made by their relatives or neighbours. 

Were they to “assume” a shade of the virtue 
they have not, for the sake of appearances, they 
might somewhat save the capital from the just 
animadversions of the stranger: for the glaring 
deformity in morals is too notorious and shame- 
faced, to admit of doubting or palliation on the 
part of the blindest of its visitors. 

The fruit of this wholesale, unblushing licen- 
tiousness is thrown into the lap of government, 
who considerately keep open house, or at all 
events sanction conservatories for its reception 
at a hundred dJanco, or £8 per cradle load! One- 
third of the population of Stockholm is positively 
illegitimate, as statistically proved, to the glory of 
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Satan and “free-trade.” Without going into “de- 
batable land,” it is safe to say, that he is a clever 
Stockholmer indeed, who has the most remote 
guess as to his paternity. Vice, in this capital, 
appears to assume a sobriety of garb, or rather a 
mantle of solemn Jasciviousness, and to put in a 
claim to respectability, far morerevo)ting tothe con- 
templator than a whole archipelago of Cyprians. 
* * co * * 

On new-year’s day, we had a very crowded ball 
at the Bourse, where the royal family met the 
tradesmen, and dispersed the usual amount of 
condescension and courtly tickling. All was dull 
and decorous in the extreme; though, at the 
same time, vastly amusing to the observer of 
manner, and annual mingling of the oil and vine- 
gar of the place; for the castes are, if possible, 
more dissimilar in their sympathies than even the , 
acidity and smoothness of the salad mixture. 

I was greatly pleased with the queen: she is 
singularly unaffected, yet courtly, having a lady- 
like sincerity—in fact, heartiness of manner and 
tone, added to a stateliness of deportment, though 
one entirely free from hauteur, which could not 
fail to delight every one with whom she came in 
contact. She is the daughter of Eugéne Beau- 
harnais, and a queen all over. Both she and her 
husband are much younger in appearance than 
the court register makes them out. Poor people! 
they had a wearisome task to perform, having all, 
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from the old queen to the youngest prince, to go 
through their “facings,” and sweetest nothings of 
eloquence, as they slowly passed through the im- 
mense throng, saying a word te every one they 
knew, and giving a bow to every one they did 
not. 

The King was manly, easy, and particularly 
kind in his manner, and impressed me with the 
conviction of his being a perfectly amiable well- 
meaning man. 

For the rest, Gaiety was in her weeds, and poor 
Terpsichore “ out of sorts!” notwithstanding the 
many, many pretty lasses who were ranged like 
flowerpots on the shelves of a conservatory. 

There were more “orders” in the room, than 
were ever issued from Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden in a season. One hen-pecked, simper- 
ing, harmless-looking old gentleman had fourteen 
on his person, averaging from a dessert plate to a 
brass farthing in size. Nothing can be more 
viciously absurd than the making these honored 
and honourable badges so cheap as they are in 
Sweden. When gained! Venus, or Red Tape can 
only guess. Can any one value fowrtcen orders 
lying amongst his hair brashcs, when he has lived 
in a land wherein a ball-cartridge has happily, in 
his time, never been required? These orders 
were stitched on the coat, hung round the neck, 
and pendant from the shoulder of nearly all the 
big-wigs alike. An old Waterloo man in the 
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room, asked me if I could possibly give him 
a hint what the decorations were intended to 
commemorate. 

T confess, I could not surmise the fields open 
to Swedish inroad, large enough to produce 
them. 

The ball in- question was a type of Swedish 
manner, and consequently feeling, in public, and 
therefore instructive. I saw nothing in the least 
objectionable or ominous, but the proudly sub- 
missive, haughty, yet obsequious demeanour and 
bow on the part of the burgher, to his conde- 
scending acquaintance for the night: such a bend- 
ing of the vertebre and lack of everything like 
heartiness on the countenance, I certainly never 
witnessed. I emphatically except the king and 
his family in this category; they were received by 
all alike, with a courteous, yet quiet loyalty, 
joined to an evident liking and friendship, that T 
trust from my heart may long continue! The 
nice tact, gay, yet gentle manner of the queen 
and young princess, when added to the king’s 
frankness, bonhomie, and good nature, could not 
fail, one would think, to win every heart; though, 
T fear me! they suffer a shade of too much humi- 
lity to preponderate, to permit permanent good 
fruit to mellow beneath the sunshine of the 
Swedish heart. 

Few nags and fewer subjects are safe to ride, 
or drive in a “snafife;” nor are they pleasant, 
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when too tightly curbed: the “ Pelham bit,” or 
happy medium, should be adopted in both cases 
worthy kings, queens, and “Jehus” in general; 
taking care that your tits are well in hand and 
properly polled up; though without dearing-veins 
or blinkers ; and above all, that you discriminate 
in feeding! for I need not tell you, that a noble 
hunter may be suffered to grind away ad libitum, 
and with impunity, when an extra half-quartern 
of oats to a less worthy, or sagacious animal, may 
seduce his evil spirit into a struggle for the 
mastery. 

To “carry corn” discreetly, or bear an excess 
of royal condescension, in a just and amiable spirit, 
is a rare trait in man or horse. Shelties, mules, 
and assinines should be very sparingly fed, and 
bountifully cudgelled at times, to maintain them 
effective, and from “kicking over the traces.” 
However, to our “mutton” and the ball. Old 
Madame Bernadotte was prolific in chat and kind 
inquiries, and seemed to have every one’s good 
word, Her son Oscar, and two grandsons; one 
Prince Gustaf, a very pleasing, though I regret to 
say delicate-looking youth, bringing up the rear; 
when, with “royals” set, and salvos of mutual 
adieus, the august squadron gained the welcome 
offing of their own privacy, and left the burghers 
to plenty of punch, polkas, and perspiration. 

* > * * * 
The royal library at Stockholm is a monu- 
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ment to Liberality, and has impressed me with 
one gratifying memento of the Swedish capital. 
The venerable, amply-stored refectory has scarcely 
a “latchet-door ;” so easy of access is it to all 
who would refresh en passant, or carry away a 
plentiful supply of “vivers” for home consump- 
tion. 

This noble bounty merits the most honourable 
mention, and gratitude at the hands of the stran- 
ger, and is surely the symptom of incipient free- 
dom to Sweden, in every virtuous sense, as well 
as a proof of the king's sincere love of letters, and 
desire for reciprocity in intelligence. 

You are allowed to select two or three volumes 
as you list, without the slightest tax upon your 
pocket, and to change them when you think pro- 
per; of course, after being introduced by a party 
who is answerable for their return. 

When darkness throws her pall over the earth, 
a couple or three hours after Zow noon, as is the 
ease at this moment at Stockholm, a privilege 
like the one I so gratefully chronicle, becomes 
invaluable ; especially when the choice of reading 
in every tongue is allowed you, not in the comfort- 
less seats and breezy nooks of the public library, 
as in England, but at home, if you prefer it, over 
your tea or breakfast table, whilst the snow and 
wintry gusts wreathe and moan about your case- 
ment, and remind you of the gelid latitude you 
are in, and of the genial one you are suffered to 
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take with the royal bookshelves: for which, 
skal* and long life to the king! 

The library possesses a valuable collection of 
manuscripts, in various languages, a few of which 
are of very remote date, and deeply interesting. 

No inanimate object appeals so eloquently to 
the imagination as an old manuscript. You may 
trace on that embrowned and venerable page, the 
unwearied pen, the mental workings, the enthu- 
siasm, the /ife of the long-forgotten writer, review 
the age and scenes in which he lived, as well as 
the generations of men who have gazed dc- 
lightedly or enviously on it, and past away. 
There is a book in this library which spoke to me 
more plainly than all this, and led my fancy invo- 
Juntarily through the catacombs of time, wherein 
repose the scenes of romance and darkness, piety 
and rapine through which it has been preserved. 
It is called the “Codex Aureus;” a manuscript 
copy of the four gospels, in the version of St. 
Jerome, most beautifully executed in the chaste, 
though illuminated style of the sixth or seventh 
century. It is evidently of Italian workmanship, 
and in glorious preservation. * This venerable 
tome has received the appellation of the “ Codex 
Aureus,” or Golden Book, from the circumstance 
of its coloured leaves being written in characters 
of gold. It is in large folio, and consists of 192 


* “Health,” pronounced “ Skule.” 
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leaves, alternately of pure white and a delicate 
violet hue, bibliognostically called purple, varying 
in shade and peculiarity of writing throughout 
the volume. 

The vellum has been dyed and prepared with 
such consummate skill, as to be hard, glossy, and 
nearly transparent as glass. The whole Codex is 
written in large Gothic uncials, having headings 
to the different gospels in an elaborate, though 
florid style of decorative penmanship, singularly 
“rich and rare.” 

There is a brillianey, softened by antiquity, 
together with a chastity of taste pervading the 
ornamental portions of this manuscript, which 
must strike every beholder. When we consider 
the ages that have rolled since the work was 
completed, we marvel that the very exposure to 
the air should not have defaced its beauty, or 
sapped its bloom; both are yet happily unfaded, 
though the hand of barbarous man has striven its 
utmost, from time to time, to mutilate and ruin 
the holy book. Much of the beautiful margin 
has been sacrificed to the ruthless binder, 
and hallowed annotations lost in consequence. 
The once gorgeous binding has long been 
torn away to minister to the rapacity of the 
barbarian, and has been replaced by a garb, exe- 
erably vile and paltry. Yet is there a gem in 
Anglo-Saxon, set in the title-page, which is of 
absorbing interest to the British reader, possess- 
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ing the power of leading him through realms of 
romance and stirring scenes, provided always he 
be of the true dreaming, backward-gazing turn. 

This annotation was translated for me by an 
absolute worshipper of Anglo-Saxon literature ; 
one of those patient, yet zealous pilgrims in the 
paths of learning, who toil and die by the way- 
side; crushed by that huge stone they heave at 
incessantly, and in vain! 

To one of these “ workmen,” a labourer as able 
ag he is modest, I am indebted for the literal 
translation of the annotation in question. 

This short Anglo-Saxon sentence, written in a 
beautifully defined hand, in the top and bottom 
margin of the gorgeous “drop-secne” to the 
“Codex Aureus,” comprehends the formal deed of 
gift of the book to Canterbury cathedral, and is 
expressed in the following quaint and forcible 
language :— 

“sh In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, I, 
Alfred, Aldorman (Senior or Prinec) and Werburg 
my wife got us this book from a heathen war. 
troop with our pure treasure, which was then of 
pure gold. And this did we two for the love of 
God, and for our soul’s behoof, and for that we 
would not that this holy book should longer abide 
in heathenesse ; and now will we give it to Christ’s 
Church, God to praise and glory and worship, in 
thankful remembrance of his passion, and for the 
use of the holy brotherhood who in Christ's Charch 
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do daily speak God’s praise, and that they may 
every month read for Alfred, and for Werburg, 
and for Alhdryd (their daughter), their souls to 
eternal health as long as they have declared before 
God that baptism (holy rites) shall continue in 
this place. Even so, 1, Alfred, Dux, and Werburg, 
pray and beseech in the name of God Almighty 
and of all His Saints, that no man shall be so 
daying as to sell, or part this holy book from 
Christ’s Church, so long as baptism there may 
stand. 

(Signed) “ALrrep, WerBure, ALHDRYD.” 

This noble record of Anglo-Saxon piety and 
munificence cannot but excite a lively interest in 
the donor and his family. 

It throws a charm over the manuscript 
indescribably thrilling, and leads the imagination 
to the scene of purchase from the heathen war- 
troop; the telling out the pure gold by the British 
Thane, surrounded by his score or two of spears, 
whilst possibly on a pilgrimage to Rome; the 
while his wife Werburg and daughter Alhdryd 
stood by, and were made participators in the 
generous deed in which he gloried so manfully. 

My honoured friend, to whom I so gratefully 
allude, has been singularly felicitous in discovering 
the very will of Alfred, without there being a 
doubt of identity. This document he met with 
in Kemble’s “Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici,” 
and kindly offered me the translation. The lan- 
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guage abounds in force and native dignity. The 
will concludes thus:—“ But if it so be, that God 
Almighty hath so ordained, and the boon awaiteth 
me that a male heir of my race should spring 
forth and be born, then,—to him give I, after my 
day, my whole inheritance to use as to him may 
seem best. And whoever these goods, and these 
gifts, and these writings, and these words will 
rightly keep, and perform the same, kecp him 
Heaven’s King! in this life, and eke in that which 
is to come. But, whoever shall overturn, and 
break the same, God Almighty overturn his glory 
and eke his soul's honour!” The will is confirmed 
by “ Aédered,” Archbishop; and signed with the 
mark of the Holy Rood, as well as by numerous 
witnesses, several of whom have “Knight” affixed 
to their signatures. 
* * * * . 

My sketchy pen ventures not into the lode of 
research, or abstruse speculation needful to enable 
me to surmise how this precious tome became 
abstracted from the cathedral at Canterbury, de- 
spite the solemn adjuration of the noble donor, 
and again to be met with in Italy; this “labour 
of love” T leave to my antiquarian friend, taking 
a fanciful glance at the descent of fierce Vikings 
on the coast of Kent, and sacking of the minster 
wherein the book was lodged by the honoured 
Thane, for my own gratification. The transport 
of the volume, and sale at some Italian out-port, 
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joined, probably, to some portion of supersti- 
tious reverence, on the part of the leader of the 
buccaneers, which led to its salvation; the gloat- 
ing purchaser, and convent scene, the delight- 
ed brethren and hymn of praise, offered up in 
gratitude for its recovery, when added to the 
previous dramatis persone, through whose hands 
the revered tome had passed since its completion 
by the monk grown old in the task, might, I 
fancy, be wove into a romance, requiring neither 
the dilution, vapid sentimentalism, nor corrupt 
ingredients of the “Step-mother” school of 
novel-writing. It would need none of the old 
stock of such “used up” fabricators; not even 
the brace of “ horsemen riding up or down hill,” 
though one might be rather stout, and forbid- 
ding in his aspect, and the other more juvenile 
and comely in his appearance, to eke out the 
scenery ! 

The career of the Codex Aureus is a subject 
worthy the pen of Bulwer, and offers metal 
to the sound novelist of the purest vein. 

‘What a succession of “acts,” embodied in such 
a career, might be pourtrayed by the pencil of 
him who could repeople the dining-room of 
Glaucus,-— lay bare the innermost phases of 
the mind of men who saw the “vail of the 
Temple rent in twain,” and alternately trace 
the workings in the burning mountain, and not 
less agitated bosom of the blind girl, as he did. 
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I read the “Last days of Pompeii,” for the 
third or fourth time, amidst the ruins of Wisby, 
and was fully confirmed in my belief of its 
super-excellence and extraordinary power. The 
life-like scenes, the moving people, and strikingly 
truthful portraiture and dialogue revived by 
Bulwer amidst the dust of two thousand years, 
while the dunning claims and engagements of 
“to-day” crowd and importune, may lead to 
some notion of the “sling” required to throw 
the mind of the limner the needful distance. 

* - * * * 

Apropos to book-craft, I am reminded of my 
“small account” with Messrs. “Dombey and 
Son.” As yet there is scarcely a sentence to be 
discovered in this profitable and popular monthly 
irruption, in which the “reversionary interest ” 
of the tale may not be foreseen. The very door 
of old Sol’s house is 2 stage-door, and his fire- 
place a painted onc to the reader, only requiring 
“Oh! here they come!” and “odious monster!” 
(aside) occasionally, fully to dramatise the whole 
affair. 

This is very sad taste in Dickens, and a 
blemish in his great genius as difficult to be over- 
looked by a man who has read a shillings-worth 
of Maxwell, and has no inclination for the gallery 
of the Surrey, as is a bog-spavin in a hunter 
to the man who knows a horse. 

The superlative beauty of Scott’s most graphic 
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grouping, whether with Dirk Hatteraik in the 
cave with Meg Merrilies, the arming of Vich 
Jan Vhor, the scene with Claverhouse at Tullitud- 
lem, or death of Balfour of Burley,—dramatic 
as these scenes may appear to the imagination, ~ 
consists in the complete absence of everything 
like a theatrical expression or shading. 

The same with Cooper's “Spy,” (incomparably 
his best,) all Maxwell’s, Grattan’s, Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s, and most of Bulwer’s works. 

With Dickens, you picture pulleys, prompters, 
box-keepers, paste-board poultry, and Mrs. Way- 
lett in every chapter. Even that nice lad’s 
chatter with “uncle Sol,” reminds one of Master 
Aspull and “half play,” quite as forcibly as 
Miss Dombey brings the vision of poor little 
Clara Fisher to our mind’s eye. Dickens appears 
to be writing against time, with a few old 
nursery books and our friend “ Maunder” for 
capital, and to mortgage his reversion before his 
necessities require the sacrifice. 

The libel on the memory and good taste, if 
not sympathy and heart of the “ West-end phy- 
sician,” when attending the death-bed of a suffer- 
ing and amiable woman, probably the last man 
eapable of the vulgar indecency imputed to him in 
Dombey,—is a departure from life, and an absur~ 
dity that would have been fatal to the reputation 
of any monthly issue, were it not propped by 
the author’s great previous merits, and a semi- 
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ignorant class of admirers who are quite prepared 
to applaud before he speaks. Last year about 
this time I was in Normandy: not when spring 
or autumn strive almost in vain to add a charm 
to that most beauteous land, but in a dreary, 
howling winter, located in a village close upon 
the ocean; though happily removed but an hour’s 
walk from a fine sea-port town. 

I remember well one afternoon how that I 
braved a fierce north-east gale, accompanied by 
sleet and showers of spray, for no other purpose 
than to possess the “Cricket on the Hearth,” 
which I had seen advertised as a “Fairy tale 
of Home,” by the author of “Oliver Twist,” 
and published by Monsieur Baudry at the low 
eharge of two franes. “As every man with 
cash and sense would buy,” I manfuily faced 
the storm, “with cheerfulness the one and eight- 
pence paid,” and homeward went, probably grin- 
ning a little as I stemmed the high cliff on which 
my dwelling was perched, but really “in heart and 
soul content.” Then did I not coax piguante 
Madam Duval to hasten my tea and close the 
shutters ; whilst I doffed my battered pee, donned 
my shooting-jacket and slippers, and straightway 
fell to work at the leaves of the “Fairy tale 
of Home.” (What quackery, false pretension, and 
swindling lurk in the title of a book!) I flirted 
with my treasure, remembered “ Fagin ” and his 
sausages, and felt impervious to ennui, gales, and 
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memory for one evening, however hard it might 
blow. Now then for the banquet! my tea is 
poured out, my dry toast and shrimps are at 
my elbow, my feet on the chair, and “the last 
new Christmas tale, by our most popular writer ” 
in my hand. A man would be worse than Shy- 
lock to ask for anything “ to follow !” 

I begin to read,—* Chirp, chirp, chirp ;” “hum 
hum, hum,” with an essay from a “Mrs, Peri- 
bingle,” and infantine slang respecting the 
“mill” between a kettle and a cricket, and 
dispute as to the commencement and “first 
blood,” Ied me, by the nose, to page twenty-four, 
or thereabouts, when “Chirp, chirp, chirp,” 
“hum, hum, hum,” were met with again, and 
conducted me to a carrier in love with one “ Dot” 
and his bacon. I tried to discover some hidden 
meaning or floweret beneath this most villunous 
rubbish, but I could not. I became red in the 
face, and felt as if I had been imposed upon. I 
experienced the sensation of an audience once 
seduced with ourself to a concert given by one 
Jacobowitch, a scoundrel with as much preten- 
sion to music as he had to conscience. I pitched 
the “Cricket” on the hearth, with a vengeance, 
and became, from the tranquil domestic member 
of society I have described, a bilious and des- 
perate man, I drew on my boots again and scudded 
through the gale to a neighbour’s house, went 
thence to a dal masqué and shell-fish supper, and 
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have not yet recovered from the night's eifects. 
With all this I justly debit Dickens and his 
“Cricket on the Hearth ;” as any one of the hun- 
dreds of admirable old octavos that repose upon 
library shelves in the Norman sea-port town, 
thus vaguely hinted at, would have saved me. 

An old “ Blackwood,” or file of the “ Athe- 
néeum,” would have forbidden the banns, and kept 
me in single blessedness. This “Fairy Tale of 
Home,” only served to make my own wigwam 
unbearable, and to sow the seeds of influenza. 
It is Mrs. Barbauld in slang; a half and half of 
pap and treacle beer; though too gritty withal 
to make into decent shaving paper. Yet has 
this squeaking penny trumpery trash not only 
gone through twenty editions, but been acted on 
half the recreant boards of Greaé Britain! Oh! 
tempora ! oh, mores ! 

There is a “bit of writing,” in the “ Battle of 
Life,” with which I heartily credit Dickens, a 
glorious burst ! so deliciously measured, yet free, so 
vigorous and thoroughly English in its strains, that 
I esteem its author as the “last of the Scalds,” 
and implore him to forget the “Surrey” or 
“Lyceum” and repeat it! 

Lhave not read the work itself, and have seen 
such varied opinions, by very able judges, that I 
shall not run the risk of having my mouth put out 
of order, or driven to another shell-fish supper,— 
such viands being too long on the road hereaway, 
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and savouring too strongly of “ Lot’s wife,” to be 
as insinuating as they are in our own “ Hay- 
market.” 

My volume will gain too much by the inser- 
tion of the sketch, with which I have been so 
truly delighted, to suffer me to omit it; and as 
it can scarcely fail to enchant my readers, I thus 
conclude my “ Mems. of Winter,” and wish to 
each and all a “ fair good-night.” 

“Once upon a time, it matters little when, and 
in stalwart England, it matters little where, a 
fierce battle was fought. It was fought upon a 
long summer day, when the waving grass was 
green, Many a wild flower formed by the Al- 
mighty Hand to be a perfumed goblet for the 
dew, felt its enamelled cup fill high with blood 
that day, and shrinking dropped. Many an 
insect deriving its delicate colour from harmless 
leaves and herbs, was stained anew that day by 
dying men, and marked its frightened way with 
an unnatural track. The painted butterfly took 
blood into the air upon the edges of its wings. 
The stream ran red. The trodden ground 
became a quagmire, whence, from sullen pools 
collected in the prints of human feet and horses’ 
hoofs, the one prevailing hue still lowered and 
glimmered at the sun. 

“Heaven keep us from a knowledge of the 
sights the moon beheld upon that field, when, 
coming up above the black line of distant rising 
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ground, softened and blurred at the edge by 
trees, she rose into the sky and looked upon the 
plain, strewn with upturned faces that had once 
at mothers’ breasts sought mothers’ eyes, or 
slumbered happily! Heaven keep us from a 
knowledge of the secrets whispered afterwards 
upon the tainted wind that blew across the scene 
of that day’s work and that night’s death and 
suffering! Many a lonely moon was bright upon 
the battle-ground, and many a star kept mourn- 
ful watch upon it, and many a wind from every 
quarter of the earth blew over it, before the 
traces of the fight were worn away. 

“They lurked and lingered for a long time, 
but survived in little things; for Nature, far 
above the evil passions of men, soon recovered 
Her serenity, and smiled upon the guilty battle- 
ground as she had done before, when it was 
innocent. The lark sang high above it, the 
swallows skimmed and dipped and flitted to and 
fro, the shadows of the flying clouds pursued 
each other swiftly over grass and corn and 
turnip-field and wood, and over roof and church~ 
spire in the nestling town among the trees, away 
into the bright distance on the borders of the sky 
and earth, where the red sunsets faded. Crops 
were sown, and grew up, and were gathered 
in; the stream that had been crimsoned, turned 
a watermill; men whistled at the plough; 
gleaners and haymakers were seen in quiet 
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groups at work; sheep and oxen pastured; boys 
whooped and called in fields to scare away the 
birds: smoke rose from cottage-chimneys; sab- 
bath bells rang peacefully ; old people lived and 
died; the timid creatures of the field, and simple 
flowers of the bush and garden, grew and wither- 
ed in their destined terms; and all upon the 
fierce and bloody battle-ground, where thousands 
upon thousands had been killed in the great 
fight. 

“But there were deep green patches in the 
growing corn at first, that people looked at 
awfully. Year after year they reappeared; and 
it was known that underneath those fertile 
spots, heaps of men and horses lay buried, in- 
discriminately, enriching the ground. The hus- 
bandmen who ploughed those places, shrank 
from the great worms abounding there; and 
the sheaves they yielded, were, for many a long 
year, called the Battle Sheaves, and set apart; 
and no one ever knew a Battle Sheaf to be 
among the last load at a Harvest Home. For 
a long time, every furrow that was turned re- 
vealed some fragments of the fight. For a long 
time, there were wounded trees upon the battle- 
ground; and scraps of hacked and broken fence 
and wall, where deadly struggles had been made ; 
and trampled parts, where not a leaf or blade 
would grow. For a long time, uo village girl 
would dress her hair or bosom with the sweetest 
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flower from that field of death; and after many 
a year had come and gone, the berries growing 
there were still believed to leave too deep a 
stain upon the hand that plucked them. 

“The Seasons in their course, however, though 
they passed as lightly as the summer clouds them- 
selves, obliterated in the lapse of time even these 
remains of the old conflict; and wore away such. 
legendary traces of it as the neighbouring people 
earried in their minds, until they dwindled into 
old wives’ tales, dimly remembered round the 
winter fire, and waning every year. Where the 
wild flowers and berries had so long remained 
upon the stem untouched, gardens arose, and 
houses were built, and children played at battles 
on the turf. The wounded trees had long ago 
made Christmas logs, and blazed and roared away. 
The deep green patches were no greener now 
than the memory of those who Jay in the dust 
below. The ploughshare still turned up from 
time to time some rusty bits of metal, but it was 
hard to say what use they had ever served, and 
those who found them wondered and disputed, 
An old dinted corslet, and a helmet, had been 
hanging in the church so long, that the sume 
weak half-blind old man who tried in vain to 
make them out above the whitewashed arch, 
had marvelled at them as a baby. If the hosts 
slain upon the field could have been for a 
moment reanimated in the forms in which they 
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fell, each upon the spot that was the bed of his 
untimely death, gashed and ghastly soldiers would 
have stared in, hundreds deep, at household door 
and window; and would have risen on the 
hearths of quiet homes; and would have been 
the garnered store of barns and granaries; and 
would have started up between the cradled 
infant and its nurse; and would have floated 
with the stream, and whirled round on the mill, 
and crowded the orchard, and burdened the 
meadow, and piled the rickyard high with dying 
men. So altered was the battle-ground where 
thousands upon thousands had been killed in 
the great fight.” 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 


ENTREMETS,—NATIONAL AIRS OF SWEDEN.—ANECDOTAGE, 
LEGENDS, BALLADS.—NOCTES BOREALES, 


A rew of the national airs of Sweden are 
melody itself, and ean scarcely fail to be accept- 
able to the transcriber’s fair countrywomen. He 
gladly copies the music of two or three very 
ancient memorials, and in the earnest hope of 
affording pleasure, offers it to their rosy fingers. 

Though the hippocrene from whence they 
sprang is now frozen to its very source, he hopes 
the quaint, yct sweetly solemn strains, may lead 
the fancy of the hearer to the whilome stalwart 
land of the twelfth Charles, when harps were 
yet unstrung, and Northmen and the Pygmmi* not 
so near akin: to those brave days of manliness 
aud mind, and gratuitous integrity of purpose, 
when the “Royal Swede” bivouacked with 
Mazeppa after “ dread Pultowa’s day,” when 

“ through all 
King-like the monarch bore his fall, 


‘And made in this extreme of ill, 
His pangs the vassals of his will.” 





* See Tegnér, the Swedish poet in his “ Ivea.” 
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To the air of “ Necken’s Polska,” or Song of 
the Nixy, or Water-spirit, the following words 
in English have been adapted by a “learned 
friend,” of the very kind one to whom I am in- 
debted for the airs I have annexed, in lieu,—I will 
not say in translation,—of the original Swedish. 

As few tasks are more difficult or unpalatable 
than the cramped adaptation of scanty words to 
musical metre, I have added my own paraphrase 
in prose, of the material from which they are 
strung; in hope of simplifying its meaning, 
though probably in reality only to add to its 
mystery. In either case I trust it may be ac- 
ceptable according to the taste of the reader; be 
it simple, or inclining to a relish for the opaque. 

This air is of great antiquity, having been 
known and played in Sweden “time out of 
mind,” and is still, perhaps, one of the most 
popular ones at the present day. 

Before giving the song of the Nixy, it may be 
as well to relate the legend in reference to that 
spirit; and the consolatory reasons for his merri- 
ment. It runs thus :— 

“Once upon a time, as it was growing dusk, 
a priest was riding over a bridge, when, just 
as he reached the other side he heard tones of 
the most lovely harping. He immediately turn- 
ed round, and saw a youth, naked to the waist, 
standing in the water. Flowing yellow locks 
were hanging down his shoulders, and in his 
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hand was a golden harp. Then the priest knew 
it was the Nixy, and called out to him in his 
zeal,— ‘What merry tune is that you play? 
Sooner shall this dry reed, which I hold in my 
hand, grow green and blossom, than you find 
any redemption!’ Then the unhappy harper, in 
his grief, threw his harp into the water, and sat 
bitterly weeping on the stream. 

“The priest turned his horse about and rode 
on his way; but, lo! he had searce gone a fur- 
long, before he saw green shoots, and leayes 
mixed with the most beautiful flowers bursting 
from his pilgrim’s staff. This he reecived as 
a token from heaven to be more careful in 
preaching the comfortable doctrine of Atone- 
ment; so he sped back to the water-spirit, 
who still sat in woe, and shewed him the 
budding staff, saying—-‘Sce, spirit! my dry staff 
buds and blossoms, like a sucker in a garden 
of roses; so let hope bloom in the hearts of all 
created beings, for their Redeemer liveth” When 
the Nixy heard this he was greatly comforted, 
and took up his harp again, and gladsome melody 
rang round the strand for many a live-long 
night.” 

THE NIXY'S SONG. 
© On diamond crags beneath the sea, 
The Nixy rests in emerald hail ; 


O’er hill, and dale, and tree, 
‘Night’s handmaids spread a murky pall.” 
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Eve stands glorious, swart in festal year, 

No sound, no sighing whisper, far or near, 
Breaks the calm that rules o'er all, 

‘When the sea-king comes from his golden hall.” 

Thus, I fear, halts our prosy paraphrase. 

Deep in unfathomed seas, in emerald halls, girt 
by glittering realms, and rocks of gem, the Nixy 
dwells. 

Night's dark eyed maidens cast her sable 
mantle over wave and copse, and hill and vale. 
Nor far nor near are faintest murmurs heard. 

Calm and silence reign intensely and supreme. 
Then, the grim sea-king right well loves to roam, 
and gaily leaves his gemmed and beamy home! 

* * * * 
Sweden is remarkably rich in legendary lore, 
popular dance, rhymes, and Champion ballads ; as 
well as fortunate in possessing a few sons, and 
“strangers within her gates” occasionally, who 
justly appreciate the venerable pen-craft. 

Probably the best collection of these interest- 
ing relics is to be met with in the volumes of 
Messrs. Geijer and Afzelius, published at Stock- 
holm. They contain many hundreds of antique 
melodies, of quaint and simple metre, as well as 
of the heroic ballad strain, and are invaluable 
links in our literature, and portraiture of man- 
ners. These old ditties chant the woes and 
sweets of true and false love, spells, enchant- 
ments, dreams, and ghost legends, as well as 
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2. 
Bat far more I grieve for him 
"To whom my heart was given ; 
From bis faith he swerved as far 
As earth is far from heaven. 
Abt why should I thea not sorrow! 


8. 
Four long years and over 

L’ve waited for my friend ; 
‘Would he but come back again 

My troubles then might end. 
Ah! why should I then not sorrow! 


4 
A little bird is twittering 
Upon a rosy spray; 
Sad it sings, as though it mourn’d 
‘A dear one far away. 
Ah! why should I then not sorfow !* 


* Literal translation of the Swedish words. 
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of mythological and heathen times; and have 
occasionally both moral and pathos pervading 
their hoary matter, with invariably an un- 
trammelled natural air and tone, that are as 
refreshing to our present criticised and cauterized 
ideas, as they are redolent of honesty, and con- 
sequently worthy to be received as true and 
pleasant chroniclers of the minds and manners of 
our forefathers. Every scrap of ballad literature 
is more valuable than “fine gold;” and xhould 
be sought after and cherished in our own ro- 
mantic land with far more eagerness and ap- 
preciation of its worth than we have hitherto 
possessed. Fortunately, we lave had a few of 
these treasures rescued from oblivion, or the fire, by 
our Scottish and Border conservators; but how 
many of the glorious stirring old ditties, peculiar 
to our coast and inland counties in England and 
Wales, have been unpardonably despised and 
lost ? 

Glory and repose to the “stumps of Wither- 
ington !” we yet possess the very grandest ballad 
in the human tongue—in “Chevy Chase ;” and 
proud may we well be of the fact. 

I never read this unequalled lay without being 
transported to the very scene of action, and feel- 
ing my eye moisten and my blood creep with 
delight. I see the woodland vista filled with 
“fallow-deer,” the very fern, and glittering 
streamlet, and all the sylvan features of the 
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glorious old picture, as well as hear the chivalric 
courteous voice of Earl Percy, and the very 
neigh of his charger in this hallowed English 
verse, as if a Scott had written and a Landseer 
painted it. How grievous to suppose that any 
such bullion, in our language, as this should have 
been lost to us for ever, as it undoubtedly has; 
and how much more so to know that the mine, 
and the genuine, stalwart, virtuous miners are 
alike departed ! 

As a specimen of these Northern ballads, I 
subjoin the following delicious, warbling ditty. 


THE DANCE IN THE GROVE OF ROSES. 


L 

"Twas all upon an evening, when the rime it falleth slow, 

That a swain, on good grey palfrey, across the mead would go, 
Yell bide me true ! 


IL 
Tis saddle it was of silver, his bridle it was of gold ; 
Tlimself rides there, so full of grace, and virtues all untold, 
Ye'll bide me true | 


i. 
So straight to the Grove of Roses, the knight he speeda along, 
Where a merrie dance he findeth, fair dames, and maids 
among, 
Ye'll bide me true f 


Iv. 
His steed, right soon he bindeth, where the lily blooms so fair, 
And much his heart rejoiceth, that he was comen there, 
Felt bide me true { 
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v. 
Again we'll meet, again we'll greet, when middest summers 
here, 
When the laughing days draw out so long, and the nights are 
mild and clear, 
Yell bide me true! 
VI. ; 
Again we'll meet, again we'll greot, on middest summer's day, 
When the lark it carols lightly and the cuckoo coos away, 
Yell bide me true! 
vil. 
Again we'll meet, again we'll greet, on the freshly flowering 
Tea, 
Where the rose so bright, and the lily white, our swoct soft 
couch shall be, 
Yell bide me true [* 
* * * * 

We conclude with a parting stanza from “A 
ryghte merric Description of a Giant’s Fyghtes,” 
in which one of the combatants is represented 
as being “forty ells broad and well a hundred 
long.” Tt appcars to have been “up and down 
work” and “no child’s play,” from the sketch 
of round the cleventh, which says 

“The next round that these champions had, 
How each did fume and frown ! 
The great blue mountain under them 
To clay they trampled down : 
“Tis fierce this sport,” one giant muttered ; 
“Tis scarce begun as yet,” the other grimly uttered.” 

The following beautiful legend, of which 1 
offer a mere “etching” from memory, was dis- 

* Translated from the original Swedish by George Stephens, 
Esq.—Vide the “ Foreign Quarterly Review,” Oct. 1840. 

x2 
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covered in Icelandic, by my indefatigable Runic 
friend, and told to me over our not altogether 
joyless, though far from radiant substitute for 
a “fire-side,” in less than a dozen words. The 
legend bears the date of the 14th century, and 
may be read thus :— 

In the starless midnight of those dark ages 
that have now happily rolled away, surrounded 
by raging or frozen seas, and a perfect chaos 
of shattered granite, and forests of the moaning, 
sombre pine, was, erewhile, a certain dismal 
monastery. 

Within these dreary, melancholy walls was 
often heard the heart-rending wail of a cruelly 
persecuted layman, who being of feeble, yet pure, 
and right meaning frame of mind, was equally 
tortured and despised by his more astute and 
arrogant brethren. The only words this simple, 
suffering captive was ever known to utter, were a 
meek yet reverend “Ave, Maria!” They 
were spontaneously repeated in the hour of 
famine and in torture, at matin and vesper. 
They embodied the wreck of s mind, and were 
Reason’s sole raft and beacon. 

In course of time this poor wretch died, and 
without so much as a passing knell, or other form, 
or thought beyond contempt, was consigned to 
a shallow, rugged grave within the dank and 
loathsome precincts of the sterile burial-ground 
specially allotted to the graceless and sinful dead. 
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Now it came to pass, when the mists of morn- 
ing had reluctantly ‘dappled into day,’ though 
not a leaf was green, nor a blade of grass was 
seen within that desolate domain, there was seen 
gaily blooming on that illused one’s grave, a 
stately lily, sweet and fair! And when, im- 
bued with awe, and greatly marvelling, the 
abbot bade them unearth its roots, and 
remove them carefully, appalled and wonder- 
struck, they beheld them springing from the deat 
man’s tongue ! 

The monks straightway, convinced of their 
injustice and impiety, accepted the flowering 
messenger as a token that our all-wise and 
gracious Maker may haply receive the humble 
effort of a sincere yet feeble ‘will? in pre- 
ference to many a dazzling — selt-cxalting 
‘deed, &e! 

* * * * 

Talking with a Frenchman, the other evening, 
about the battle of Watcrloo—I trust it is super- 
flous to say the subject was not broached by 
myself--I was equally enchanted and tickled 
at the amusing way in which he proved, quite 
satisfactorily to his own amour propre, the whole 
affair not only to have been “a mistake” from 
beginning to end, but that no commander, how- 
ever skilful, could possibly make arrangements 
and carry them out, if he had the unheard of 
obstinacy and unreasonable stubbornness, to say 
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nothing of the lack of everything like military 
complaisance to contend with, as was the case 
at Waterloo, He gave me to understand that 
he had always supposed a military chief might 
very safely calculate upon a force of several thou- 
sands dislodging as many hundreds of any enemy 
whatever, as a matter of course; but that, when 
Marshal Ney in person proceeded to carry a 
position, with au overwhelming force, as he had 
reason to believe, by a coup de main,—bah! de 
English, only four or five hundred men, “would 
not go!” but killed much people, and were so 
obstinate that the marshal had to “valk a leetle 
vay out of de fire,” to rally and re-form his men, 
who were much disgusted—ven he tried again 
to drive off de English, “but no, though more 
dan de moitié vere killed, or terribly malade, 
they still would not go! So then, beaucoup des 
braves being killed, and more English coming 
up to occupy the position the leetle stupid 
escadvon were keeping for them, they,” my friend 
coud not, woud not use the word retreat, but 
after hesitating for a word, said coolly, and with 
an air of supreme contempt at our érusque and 
altogether unpolished behaviour, “then they 
vent avay.” At which Napoleon vas horriblemen, 
chagring. 

The delicious way in which this was said may 
be faintly conceived by those blessed with a 
fertile imagination, but by no others. The dis- 
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gust at English “ obstinacy,” and departure from 

all rule and politeness in such matters, was 

eloquently portrayed by a grimace and sbrug, 

which no one but a Gaul could hope to imitate. 
* * * * 

On another occasion, when conversing en passant 
with a Stockholm grosshandlare, or merchant of 
the “ first class,” I was led in the course of our 
chat to allude, with a slight portion of per- 
sonal gratification, to the munificent aid that was 
then so promptly and spontaneously being afforded 
to Ireland in her distress, by most of our city 
firms, their subscriptions amounting in| many 
cases to a cool thousand, not daxco but sterling, as 
I gave him to understand. 

I made little impression upon my semi- 
Israelitish auditor, till I named the sum given, 
whereon he involuntarily shuddered, and ex- 
claimed, “he thanked God de was not 2 British 
merchant!” in which 1, of course, politely ac- 
quiesced, saying in turn how equally and fervently 
T thanked God he was not! 

This curiosity in speech, if not creed, is given 
in perfect truth, without there being a single 
painted letter in the delicious morsel of ance- 
dotage, and may serve to shew how far from the 
“ perspective ” the views of such merchants reach 
in Sweden. My amiable colloquist looked with 
a Babylonish eye at the momentary impost upon 
the profits or charity of the firm, aud the impossi- 
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bility of eseape on our ’Change, were there the 
least desire for it, which happily there is not, and 
completely lost sight of the (to him) unattainable 
height of trading grandeur and virtue, to which 
these honoured firms have exalted themselves 
and their country, as well as the consequent 
ability and willingness to discharge such sad yet 
righteous duties. 
* * * * * 

Apropos to duty; I am put in mind of the 
trial and condemnation of “ Lucretia,” having 
had the painful honour of playing the part of 
attorney-general, host, and executioner on the 
memorable occasion, when a few British subjects 
met on the confines of the North Pole, absolutely 
to burn the “last new novel” from Conduit 
Strect. 

Faith, it was a racy scene, and a significant. 
Our noble chief baron, berobed, cocked-hatted, 
and ensconced in a huge Scandinavian chair. 
The learned counsel, swart as night, and steeped 
in Runie lore, seff-retained for the defence, duly 
powdered and costumé. The grand undying jury 
panelled in the contre of the snuggery floor, the 
miserable culprit cowering in guilty contrast, 
docked in the wood-scuttle and not allowed the 
privilege of a chair, served to render the scene 
somewhat worthy of Cruikshank, and laply 
a passing “ Mem.” 

Everything was conducted with rigid fairness 
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and in undulated gravity of ceremonial, save, that 
when after a burst of eloquence from counsel, 
the learned judge was requested to pass,—not 
a hasty sentence, but, the wine! being rather 
happily, though briefly reminded by his enter- 
tainer that in vino veritas ; whereon my lord, with 
the devotion of a Vaux, instantly demanded a 
bumper. 

The former good character of the pen to whom 
the atrocities in “Lucretia,” were to be traced, was 
earnestly and eloquently urged upon the jury; 
as well as the “few and far between” unexcep- 
tionable passages in her career, quoted by the 
learned sergeant who had undertaken her de- 
fence, from pure love of fair play. 

Every imaginable shade of a brighter construe- 
tion which talent and ingenuity could paint; nay, 
every unlighted lucifer of the author’s perchance 
hidden meaning ; as well as, for argument’s sake, 
his amiable though indiscreet desire to tickle the 
huge arsenicated maw of the frail and seedy, where- 
in arm in arm with “his Sue,” he fondly hoped to 
be swallowed, were tried and held up to view by 
the inspired advocate; but in vain! The at- 
torney-general, after ardently exhorting the jury 
to banish the recollection of all military review 
articles whatever, and to adjudicate dispassion- 
ately on the extracts produced in evidence from 
the volumes at the bar, in which category,—the 
personal character, votes in parliament, charities, 
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digestion, or previous works of the author were 
neither hinted at nor impugned; after most 
ingeniously giving the prisoner the benefit of the 
puffs contained in the “ Atlas,” “ Court Journal,” 
and “ Examiner,” the only favourable notices he 
believed on record ; as well as the “ Word to the 
Public” to discuss, in which every crime chroni- 
cled since the days of Cain to Greenacre, inelud- 
ing “the parricide of Cfdipus,” and “ Pbhedra’s 
wooing her step-son,” are cited in palliation or 
precedent by the “Author of the Disowned.” 
After a sigh that such things should be, he calmly 
appealed to them as fathers of literature, sons of 
genius, and husbands of taste, for a verdict, 
sorrowfully yet successfully proving the wretched 
criminal to be a black sheep in their own flock, 
certainly deserving removal, if not condign 
punishment. 

Old Chaucer,—Heaven rest his bones, and in- 
fuse his spirit among us!—emphatically pronounced 
a verdict of guilty. 

The learned judge solemnly placing his hat 
“athwart ship,” impressively passed sentence of 
instant immolation on the Kakelugn,* which the 
present humble historian as promptly executed in 
person ; howbeit, a wight who would not will- 
ingly waste a crumb. On releasing and thanking 
the jury for their attendance and most just 
verdict, the venerable chief baron delivered him- 

* The Swedish for stove. 
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self of some rare, yet wholesome truths in re- 
ference to and castigation of the depraved yet 
prevailing amour for either the blood-flowering* 
monstrosities, or monthly irruptions of animaleule 
in print, which appears to possess no incon- 
siderable portion of the heart of the reading 
world. 

During this luminous charge, or rather dis- 
charge,—our savoury friend Kitchener stole 
quietly away from the jury-box to prepare the 
grilled bones, and order the hot water; and thus 
ended one of our “ Noctes Boreales.” 

The assize Jitiératre or serio-comic session, to 
which reference is made in the latter part of this 
chapter, was actually held in the quarters of the 
author at Stockholm, when “ Lucretia” was tried 
for “ Murder, Vicious Language, Insipidity, and 
returning from Transportation,” before a jury com- 
posed of Chaucer (foreman), Scott, Johnson, Pel- 
ham, Spencer, Chambers, D'Isracli (the elder), 
Sbakspeare, Blackwood, Cyril] Thornton, Gray, 
and Dr. Kitchener,—and burnt without benefit 
of clergy,—in accordance with the righteous 
sentence passed upon her by the learned judge 
who presided in conclave. 


* Vide the Hamanthus, or “ Blood-Flower.” 
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PEASANTEY.—~RUSTIC DANDYISM.:—THB GOOD TRAITS.—A UINT 
10 BTRANGERS.—-VAMITY IN PERFECTION,—THE “ DONNY LAGSES 
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THERE is, probably, no single move on the 
wandering scribbler’s chess-board, if such a figure 
of speech be admissible, which demands more 
intense reflection and deliberate caution, on the 
part of the player, than the one requiring him 
to advance an opinion upon a nation’s men- 
tal peculiarities: or, rather, in pronouncing an 
estimate of its heart and disposition, from the 
instances and opportunities of judging to which 
he has access. Premising that the move is in 
a manner reguired at his hands, as a bold but 
fair chronicler of the impressions he receives, 
as well as of the scenes and scenery passing 
before him; I repeat, none is more replete 
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with danger, or liable to throw him open to 
the combined attack of queen, bishop, knight, 
castle, and lowly pawn, than the move in ques- 
tion: for they, one and all, are typical of the 
phalanx of opponents he will have to contend 
with, should his opinion be otherwise than flat- 
tering to the respective pieces. Still let bim 
do his duty in firm humility, nor fear to be 
check-mated if in error; or elated, should past 
experience and future dissection of the subject 
by more able heads award him the honours of 
the game; or of being correct in the estimate 
he ventures to publish as some slight, though 
perchance serviceable hint for his countrymen 
in their dealings with our foreign neighbours; 
an useful result he candidly acknowledges to 
have in view, in addition to any gratification 
he may possibly afford them in his more de- 
sultory, sketchy style of scribbling. If you know 
something of a man’s true tendency of mind, 
you are, at all events, better able to make your 
calculation on the chances of good or evil at- 
tending any points of social contract there may 
be between you, which have their stimulus or 
tule proceeding directly from it; supposing every- 
thing legally binding to be out of the question; 
and cautiously as it behoves a man to tread the 
deceptive, over-shaded pathway, which leads to 
the fountain whereat such knowledge of men 
ean alone be obtained; I have somehow such 
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confidence in my own judgment from long and 
careful study of daily, intimate acquaintances 
that,—vanity as it may seem in any one making 
the assertion,—I have rarely been deceived in 
the opinion I have once formed of a man’s 
heart and disposition, though very frequently in 
arriving at his true temper and attainments. 

Men are all more or less alike in the at- 
tributes of the heart; hospitality, charity, (in 
more matters than pecuniary aid.) ingenuous- 
ness, the love of fair play and fair dealing, with 
many more traits emanating directly from it, are 
national ones—quite as much so as are the gifts 
of intellect sparingly and individually allotted. 
Of this be assured; and safely may you draw 
a national conclusion after passing a few handsful 
of men through the fine sieve of experience, 
free from the slightest prejudging and bias, rather 
passing them through it again and again before 
you venture upon the opinion you feel, to a 
certain extent, called upon to give. 

As Pascal says, “ We may often more ef- 
fectually improve our own characters by observ- 
ing what is wrong in others, than in noticing 
examples of good; and it is well to accustom 
oneself to gain advantage from evil, since that 
is so common, while goodness is so rare.” 

This being the case, I shall proceed to give 
my impressions of Swedish character, hoping 
that the good traits may be profitably emulated 
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at home, and the unfavourable ones as devoutly 
eschewed. 

He is a bold, and possibly not a very wise 
man, who opposes his judgment to any aphorism 
duly accepted and indorsed by the public; yet 
will I venture to assert that manner instead 
of being a fallacious Mentor, as generally sup- 
posed, is, in nine cases out of ten, the true 
dial to the works within. If a man stalks 
haughtily through the streets of his native town, 
or receives with a lofty air the approach of 2 
more humble neighbour—I care not under what 
circumstances—never mind what they say about 
his manner, but put him down as a proud man, 
if not an overbearing and uncharitable one, and 
you will be right. 

I had my misgivings of the Swedish manner 
from the first; their bowing, and scraping, and 
wreathed smiles, were anything but indicative 
of sincerity or heart; and I am constrained to 
sum up—not my minutes of evidence—but a 
series of carefully scanned readings, by saying that 
neither of these heaven-born, though at the same 
time thoroughly manly attributes, flourish Iuxu- 
niantly in Sweden. Nothing can be further from 
the genuine warmth of true friendliness, I do not 
mean friendship—sadly abused word !—or spirit- 
mingling, in even the occasional “tumbler” de- 
voted to joviality, than the palpable decoration of 
manner which hangs, without a single fresh leaf 
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in its garland, over the heads of Swedish society. 
I do not allude to society in her war-paint; or 
that tram-way of caprice which leads to bowers 
in all countries alike, where green leaves are 
but imaginary; nor to the crowded staircase, or 
act of deliberate ceremony; but to oceasions 
when two or three are gathered together for the 
exchange of heartiness, when you would think 
the hateful dancing-master could not have got 
admittance. Yet there he is in his vile “tights,” 
bowing, and scraping, and handing the punch. 

T cannot get at a Swede’s heart, however 
mellow it may be, nor can his brother or most 
intimate companion; and when he fancies he 
is amusing me by tales of disparagement of all 
alike, the moment their backs are turned—a 
trait as universal as it is detestable—he makes 
a mistake, of which I now publicly tell him, one 
greater than enters into his philosophy to con- 
ceive, Every man and woman alike, in this 
country, have something to say against the repu- 
tation of their respective acquaintance, added 
to a jealous hatred of a successful competitor 
in any walk of life, too sad to relate—sadder 
still to witness. A Swedish gentleman told me 
his countrymen would willingly assist him in 
any matter, if they could without any great out- 
lay or trouble; but that the instant he began 
to thrive, they would tumble his house and cha- 
racter about his ears, if they could possibly ac- 
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complish it. Jealousy in trade, he added, was 
carried on to a savage extent; and prevailed 
amongst bouquets of bows, and squeezings of 
the hand, as if it was as far distant as the sin- 
cerity they falsely pretend to guarantee. 

One trait in Swedish character, is the most 
intense curiosity in everything relating to the 
resources and personal matters of all sorts and 
conditions of men, women, and children. These 
are added to, subtracted from, or multiplied, ac- 
cording to the unequalled arithmetical capacity 
of the inquirer. In the working of statistics and 
minute calculation they boast of being a pre- 
eminent authority, and not without reason; for 
if you would know how many iron masks for 
agnat might have been made from the produce 
of Dannemora since the first shaft was sunk ; or 
how many grimalkin accouckements have trans- 
pired within the same period, a Swede only can 
tell you. 

In a bit of genuine, fresh-baked, household 
scandal he is unrivalled. 

The downright probing you will have to en- 
dure, in passing through the country, exceeds 
even that well-known Transatlantic operation in 
severity. 

Inquisitiveness in Sweden absolutely amounts 
to a painful anxiety, and the desire to know 
“ how you do” to a usurious interest. 

The “amor pecunie” is another thorough 
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Swedish plant, and throws into shade nearly 
every other flower of the mind: it is watered 
morning and evening, and attended with such 
assiduous care, that it has struck its roots into 
many a Swede’s inmost soul so deeply, as to defy 

every attempt to eradicate it, were such ever 
made. They are anything but misers; never- 
theless they desire the money—yea! as the hart 
panteth for the water-brook—that they may 
spend it on themselves. If you enter the country, 
you are measured as to your capacity for being 
turned to account, as carefully as if you were 
formed of gold-dust, rather than of human ashes : 
if there is the most remote chance of it, look 
for being cherished accordingly ; if not, “go thy 
way, thou unprofitable acquaintance,” is the men- 
tal ejaculation, be assured. The Swedes say this 
of each other, and common politeness demands 
my full acquiescence, grievous as it is to relate 
it. They look not for sincerity amongst them- 
selves, nor are they ever agreeably surprised by 
its discovery. 

I confess to being as much disappointed in the 
national character, manner, and bearing, as I was 
altogether mistaken in my surmises with reference 
to them. I thought, and hoped to find a race of 
men somewhat between Magnus Troil, and Coo- 
per's “Leather Stocking,” with a dash of Ossian 
in Scandinavia, with the straightforward heartiness 
and simplicity of manners of the extreme north ; 
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pleasingly rough as their own fatherland; instead 
of which, I meet with a singular mixture of the 
Scot and Frenchman ; for to the former’s caution 
you see all the garb and manner of the latter ; 
though the mellowed traits of Sandy, as well as 
the polished gaiety of France, have as yet not 
been imported; of the ruddy, ingenuous, pea- 
jacketed north there is no trace; sailors and 
fishermen prefer having straps to their trousers, 
literally, though I mean manners, not garments 
at present. I know no country in which society 
appears so loosely put together as in Sweden. 
The several castes are harshly prominent and 
without the least sympathy. There can be but 
little cement with the lack of everything like cor- 
diality which exists between the notables of blood 
and the trading community. A bristling barrier 
between them! 

The rivalry of the parties in the hour of parade 
is displayed in equipage, immense livery buttons, 
and not the happiest attempt at indifference. How- 
ever rich a merchant may be—if not noble—he is 
debarred from bearing arms. Yet have I seen 
solid ducal coronets mounted on the turrets of 
the harness of one of these latter to console him- 
self for the loss of the prohibited cognizance.* 

I am well aware it is anything but fair 

* We are acquainted with a Swedish count who packs porcelain 
for a livelihood, and who is regularly shaved, dressed, and “kept 


decent” for the occasion, when le is cent for to vote at the Diet. 
v2 
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to judge of any country by the instances you 
meet with in its capital; equally is it incum- 
bent on me to say, that the peasantry, a class 
tantamount to our yeomanry, in moral and solid 
attributes, represent Sweden in reality. In mat- 
ters of emergency they have ever played a pro- 
minent part, and will do so again when called 
upon; but in the villages, there is the same in- 
creasing embellishment of manner and rustic 
dandyism, and as little true unleavened hearti- 
ness. 

You detect the yeast and alum in the appa- 
rently homely brown Joaf, and may read caleula- 
tion in the eye. Trifles cease to be such in 
delineating character, and are as certain tell-tales 
in my opinion, as the pulse in indicating health 
or disease ; the petit maiterism of Sweden is one 
of them not to be mistaken. I may be wrong, 
and would infinitely rather slip with the foot, 
than with the pen; though, from my all but 
invariable scepticism in matters of “hear-say,” 
nearly equalled by my doubts of vision, believing 
nothing I hear, and only half what T see, l am 
induced to think in this instance and judgment 
I am correet. 

In concluding my ungracious task of taking 
national likenesses without flattery, I cannot 
resist running a single tilt against that insidious 
malady of the understanding, that moral ophthalmia 
to which we have all such sad predisposition ; 
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namely, vanity; for rankly as the hateful weed 
grows in all countries alike, in none does it so 
“encumber the ground” as in Sweden; for being 
over head and ears in self-love, for thorough 
assurance and pious belief in a right to lay claim 
to perfect equality with every Crichton of the 
day, no man alive can exceed a Swede. I have 
observed him steadily under various tests and 
experiments, and never found him inconstant in 
amour propre for an instant ; he is true to himself, 
as Abelard was to Eloise. This home-made charity, 
unlike the heaven-born maid, produces the worst 
of fruits; it dims the eye, weakens the head, and 
leaves us: an easy prey to the incurable impos- 
thume of our own self-sufficiency. 

The act of dipping every piece of meat prepared 
for your mouth, separately, in the common salt 
cellar—one I saw performed frequently at the first 
club in Stockholm, by men who were accounted 
quite comme il faut—you would not imagine a feat 
to boast of at all events; yet was I told that 
we were to be quizzed for our fastidious notions 
in thinking salt spoons and sugar tongs essential 
to the decencies of the table. I name this, more 
to illustrate the national vanity, than to record 
the filthy breach of manners, one arising from 
pure ignorance, or primeval Gothic simplicity, 
rather than the least intention to offend; but 
when told of the nauseous sensation such 
and such like habits must occasion to every 
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sensitive stomach, a Swede will tell you “ fingers 
were made before spoons,” and strut out com- 
placently as ever, favouring the floor copiously 
before he quits the room. If he could get into 
the street in less time than it would take @ snipe 
to fly over a mushroom, he would take the floor 
* for choice.” 

As a set off to these traits, you meet with 
great courtesy and much public charity; observe 
much gratifying affection on the part of all the 
families alike within themselves, and receive a 
guarded attention, a garnished familiarity, at their 
hands, with occasionally a half-timid, half-bois- 
terous demonstration in your favour ; and (a mur- 
rain pull their heart-strings !) the same pompous, 
heartless dancing-school bow the next morning, 
as if you had never met over night. This is not 
your fare only, it is general and systematic; they 
appear frightened at a hearty salutation. 

Enough of this subject, and let me view once 
more the woods, and rocks, and lakes, which 
should be the points of attraction to a tourist 
as you may say, and not the twistings and bent 
of the human mind. So be it then, but if ever 
you take a wife, husband, or partner in business 
from Sweden, dear reader British, or make any 
contract in which the mental phases may serve or 
injure, mark well the traits I have described, only 
to cause thee to weed thine own garden the more 
carefully, and to imitate the good points of 
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character I have equally chronicled ; so may you 
together be blended and improved, and assist 
in carrying out the great scheme of the creation, 
which says emphatically, “Breed not in and in,” 
for to no one can I recommend thee, dear peruser 
masculine, more likely to find favour in thine 
eyes, or more worthy thine undivided homage, 
than any one of the thousands of “bonny 
lasses” blooming amidst the granite and lakes 


of Sweden. 
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Mataren, or the Miilar, the final syllable 
being the Swedish article, is a magnificent in- 
land sea, whose gigantic granite-cased limbs 
are thrown in a deluge of beauty over a con- 
siderable portion of Sweden, and offers to the 
tourist a succession of marine trips in summer, 
which may be fairly termed unequalled in lake 
scenery. These picturesque arms stretch away 
from the capital for upwards of a hundred miles, 
inclining towards every point of the compass, 
and have each their respective steamers to and 

from the various towns and outports that are 
placed within the rugged bays and creeks which 
call the noble sea their mother. 

The little vessels are invariably as clean, when 
boarded by the passengers, as it is possible to desire 
them, ably and respectably commanded—com- 
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fortably fitted—and governed by punctuality it- 
self, Better behaved men than commanders in 
the Swedish merchant-marine do not exist, nor 
is it flattery to assert, their equals either,—on 
recollection over-hauling the class in the oggre- 
gate through # very considerable and varied ac- 
quaintance. As with all the sons of Neptune, 
they are invariably kind and hearty fellows, far 
more so than any other set of their countrymen ; 
though, from being drilled into the universal 
stays of petit matierism, which has eaten into the 
very tar and oakum of old Scandinavia, they 
require a good deal of manceuvring and palaver- 
ing before they suffer themselves to be “ brought 
to.” But, when they have got through the 
regulation number of flourishes and fresh-water 
bows, for surely blue water could never bear 
them, they are hospitable jolly fellows, and 
universally civil to an Englishman, as well as 
proud in alluding to their frequent service in our 
ships; at least, so I have ever found them, and 
speak as well as write accordingly. 

More than a year’s residence on the shores 
of the Milar, gave me constant opportunities 
of making voyages to the different ports to which 
nearly five-and-twenty steamers run daily in sum- 
mer; and, though the history of such trips would 
be tedious to both relater and reader, probably 
one or two hasty sketches of points of interest 
may prove the contrary, and induce idle fellows 
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at home to “do likewise.” Ican promise fresh 
air, views, fish, and faces for a fortnight’s daily 
excursion: can guarantee the greatest civility and 
reasonable charges on board the respective 
steamers, and answer for as few annoyances as 
poor humanity can well took for in the consump- 
tion of an equal amount of time and space. 

* * * * * 

One brilliant morning in early June, I em- 
barked on board the “ Viking,” a delightful little 
craft, for Arboga, a wooden town situated on the 
Malar at the distance of probably eighty miles 
from Stockholm. We steamed through the 
clear and winding water, till we arrived at 
Strengnis, at which town there is a very ancient 
cathedral and see of a bishop, as well as con- 
siderable interest attached from its being the 
place where Gustavus I. was proclaimed King 
of Sweden; the house wherein the ceremony 
was performed being still shewn. 

The conntry round Strengnis is bleak and 
dreary in the extreme, and offered little tempta- 
tion for a prolonged stay. I therefore kept to 
the “ Viking,” and landed in the evening at Ar- 
boga, @ quaint and cleanly little spot, with two 
churches ornamented by tapering spires covered 
with wooden scales, and a hostel, on whose roof 
was growing goodly crop of grass, amply suffi- 
cient for a couple of cows. Hence we took 
horses and proceeded to Sundby, the seat of 
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Count de Geer, (pronounced de Yéer) by a route 
which twined amidst granite and patches of farm- 
ing for upwards of twenty miles. The corn looked 
remarkably well for the early season, and seemed 
to promise amends for the scanty yield of last 
year. From the crown of the hill above Arboga 
isa magnificent view of vast circumference, em- 
bracing plain, and wood, and water in its folds; 
and, excepting the one from the tumulus at old 
Upsala, is the most extensive prospect I have 
encountered in my Swedish excursions. 

Sundby is considered a show-place, and said to 
be of the Anglo-Saxon, or early English style of 
manor-house; though from the scant and arid 
ground which intervened between the house and 
the water, (remembering the rookeries, swelling 
closely mown lawns, hawhaws, “the lady's gar- 
den,” hedges of roses, laurel, and purple beech, 
which usually surround ovr manor-houses, as well 
as the absence of gilt crosses, blazing copper 
roofs, and doll-like pepper box turrets in the 
building itself,) I confess I could see little resem- 
blance to any of the thousand and one old dwell- 
ings, I readily, Heaven be praised for good 
sight, recalled to my mind’s eye at home. 

O! my country! how egregiously art thou 
caricatured and libelled in the varied lands 
wherein I have sojourned; from thy ancient 
manor-houses girt with wood, and glade, and 
stream, and upland mead,—and only approached 
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through domains of foliage and verdure,—to thy 
inimitable “tigers” in grey and snowy leathers, 
whose natty heads are redolent of soap and brush. 
The former are done up in lath and plaster with 
scarcely @ pleasaunce large enough for a Hamp- 
stead villa; the latter, according to Prussian 
taste, are represented here away by creatures with 
trowsers stuffed into boots topped with paper, or 
yellow calico, and seated in a demi-peaked saddle, 
though both are pointed out, as “ quite the Eng- 
lish fashion.” Then the toe dangling in the 
stirrup, the hands up, and crupper of the few 
cavaliers I gee taking a dose of agony in the 
Djurgardon, should be seen to be enjoyed. Yet 
was I seriously told by a punch-valiant Swede, 
that our seat was not comme il faut, or “ shen- 
teel,” (oh! the exquisite expression) and that 
they were the true cousins to the centaur, the 
amusing part of the matter being in the firm 
belief they entertain of this being gospel, and 
that we are really somewhat to be pitied. 

The Cossack, the Circassian, the Arab, the 
chasseur of the Pampas, together with our people 
who contrive to get over most countries creditably 
without the need of gates, or roads, all ride short ; 
and, were I to go into action as a dragoon, I 
would assuredly take up four holes in my stirrups, 
and advise it to all who wish to deliver a cut 


with good will and retain their seat. 
ad * % * 
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There is a really clean and comfortable inn at 
Sundby, at which I remained a quiet day and 
night, and fared better than I have yet done 
in Sweden; returning by nearly the same route 
after four days’ very delightful absence to my 
head-quarters in the city. 

* * * * * 

June 26th, 1847. I took the “Hermoder,” 
an iron, trembling, burring, and buzzing little 
wretch of a vessel, (though a fast one~small iron 
steamers are horrible in this respect,) along with 
my sadly neglected “rough-looking friend,” grown 
more stalwart and hairy than ever, to visit Grips- 
holm encore. 

The main incident I have to descant on in this 
trip, arises from the pleasing reminiscence of a 
reception I met with at Nasby, the seat of Baron 
Wahrendorff, to whose mansion I pulled across 
the lake for the purpose of viewing his paintings, 
being informed it was always open to inspec- 
tion. 

The baron, though numbering eighty-eight 
Swedish winters, was the very best specimen of a 
game, hospitable, hearty old man it was ever my 
good fortune to become acquainted with. Speak- 
ing English like a native, and with the voice of a 
man of fifty, or younger, he recounted his eaperi- 
ences of my country in a far too complimentary 
strain; having, I rejoice to say, been long and 
hospitably treated in it, he said, “he owed a debt 
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of gratitude to every Englishman who came to his 
door, and that he was resolved to pay a very 
considerable instalment to myself.” 

He shewed me a view from his grounds, in 
which the Malar, stretching far in perspective, 
contained twenty-four islands of which he was 
owner, as well as numbers of farms on its 
shores. 

J was pleased, and greatly pleased with the 
house, beautiful avenues, and shrubberies, the 
paintings, prints, and bronzes, but far more so, 
by the manners, lingering bonhomie! and hearti- 
ness which age could not quench in the breast of 
the old baron; and assure him I took my leave 
impressed with the belief that, so long as the 
heart is young, and the hand open, saving that 
our “walls of flesh” may get worse for wear: 
old age is but a phantom of the looking-glass, 

The Wahrendorffs are not of Swedish origin, 
I imagine, from the name, but through energy, 
and mechanical skill,—a cannon foundry, powder- 
mill, and other works being on their estate—they 
have not only become ennobled in addition to 
their foreign patent, but extremely wealthy in 
their adoptive country. 

This “fine old country gentleman” boasted of 
his not having a known beggar in his parish; as 
if the necessity for soliciting alms existed, as 
alas! it always will in every one more or less, 
he gave his parishioners to understand that he 
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was the person privileged to know and relieve the 
wants of the needy, and forgave no one who 
made them public, or importuned elsewhere. 

What a glorious old fellow! and what an ex- 
ample to the host of proprietors, especially Irish, 
who imagine their privilege to consist in being 
exempt from the righteous taxes and duties in 
entail accompanying property, as every virtuous 
mind considers such claims, and proves it to the 
world occasionally, as in the glorious instance 
I have cited. In the chat I had at Niasby, I 
gathered many interesting anecdotes from the 
old baron, as he had lived in several stirring 
reigns, and was open and communicative in the 
extreme. I congratulate Sweden upon possess- 
ing such a specimen of true nobility, and hope the 
sensitive, nervously “shenteel,” stiutting, titled 
magnificos she has in such profusion, may believe 
how easily the traveller of discernment may 
admire and detect in his progress through a 
country. 

There are more men than the world wots of, 
who peruse character as readily as they do the 
most legible print, and who seldom make mis- 
takes; and though I am not vain enough to 
imagine that I am a proficient in the invaluable 
accomplishment ; I am yet sufficiently “ on terms 
with myself” to think I could not well be so 
dull as to materially err in scanning the broad 
type of this country. I love and honour the true 
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aristocracy of most lands, and under no cireum- 
stance would I breed but from a thorough-bred 
horse. I know where genuine kindness, virtue, and 
philanthropy dwell in the aggregate, as instinc- 
tively as I think I know where to “beat for a 
cock ;” but I abhor and despise the denizens 
or grafts of this favoured class, when they are 
led to petty acts of unneighbourly, uncalled for 
hauteur, instead of being taught by their breed- 
ing and advantages, the art of making the cement 
of society, especially in a small community like 
Sweden, where every good depends upon enthu- 
siastic unity; the monopoly being in their hands, 
and for which they will assuredly have to balance 
with posterity, as well as account for the good 
or evil they have so largely in their power to 
effect. 

These “ eye-sores” are more or less to be met 
with in every land alike; no one detesting them 
more cordially than every true member of the 
order; but in none are the despicable infini- 
tesimal attributes of a stiff-necked caste, living 
upon the remembrance of their ancestors’ devoirs, 
now become, equally with their funds, all but 
traditionary, so malignantly displayed as in Stock- 
holm, for I will not libel the country gentlemen 
by believing there is the least analogy between 
them. To such I joyfully, and I trust instruc- 


tively contrast the fine old baron of Nasby. 
* * * * * 
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These steamers and their multifarious passen- 
gers afford the stranger a constant page in the 
study of men and manners, and will serve in 
a fortnight’s cruising to teach him more of 
Swedish character than a twelve-month’s sojourn 
on shore would effect. i 

You see specimens of every class on board 
these vessels, and cannot fail to observe the 
traits and accomplishments of each, supposing 
anything like the gift of vision has been vouch- 
safed you. I have been a close and frequent 
observer, and am fully corroborated in my as- 
sertion, that pride is the besetting sin of this 
country; and that in none is insincerity, the 
natural consequence, making greater strides. The 
ceremony amongst the respectable vulgarians is 
absolutely nauseating. I saw four or five “old 
fogies” seated over their punch on one occasion, 
all men apparently with some “wool” on their 
backs, when for nearly an hour they hob-a-nobbed 
their glasses, became affectionate to maudling, 
yet, invariably, did they raise and flourish their 
hats every time they drank to each other. Will 
any man tell me that an atom of heart or hearti- 
ness abided with them? he may, but I will not 
believe him. 

For your personal grievances or any petty 
disaster, if you have a mind to enter upon such 
topics, the Swedes have a prompt and abundant 
display of sympathy. To so great an extent, 
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indeed, do they carry it, that they appear to 
suffer more keenly than the party concerned. If 
you tell an old woman that you have the tooth or 
ear ache, she will instantly elongate her face, 
stare in agony, and begin to “clock,” and 
rock herself to and fro till you leave the house, 
when, it is to be hoped, she recovers, This coin 
is current throughout Sweden with most classes, 
and would be an ample revenue to the numerous 
retailers of the ills of life. A man with tic 
doulowreuw or a “ returned bill,” to descant on, can 
at any time secure an audience which cannot fail 
to relieve him,—if commiseration, served with 
intense action and dolorous facings have any 
charm, which to myself, I confess, they have not. 
As an excess of profession is received by the best 
judges as a sure proof of lack of intention, so does 
the profuse vulgarity of gesture with the common 
order in Sweden prove the absence of everything 
like érue politeness. Men who will flourish their 
hats, and “ back and fill,” with each other for an 
indefinite space of time, will not hesitate to 
smoke in an omnibus or steamboat in the very 
face of a lady, without attempting the slightest 
apology, or, in fact, seeming to be aware of its 
necessity. The vile accompaniment, of course, 
following under every circumstance, whether a 
carpet, or the nicest holly-stoned deck has to 
endure the indignity ; and what renders a reform 
in this most atrocious state of manners next to 
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hopeless, is the absence of anything like reproof, 
or the courage to attempt it amongst themselves. 
* * * * * 

The questionable peculiarities of the French 
are closely imitated by the travelled Swedes,— 
who in turn are imitated by their admirers,-— 
even to hugging in their cups, blowing kisses on 
the finger-ends when allusion is made to a pretty 
face, or piquant dish! and placing the fore-finger 
on the nasal tip in matters of debate. The rich 
old Swedish language has become even more de- 
formed than the metamorphosed manner of the 
North, and teems with sickly substitutes. Such 
words as “Promenade,” “Bouillon,” “ Magni- 
fique,” “Superb,” “ Salong,” “ Shenteel !” “ Mam- 
selle,” “ Adieu!” “ Billette,” “ Spektakler,” “ Ele- 
gante,” “ Termine,” for term, or terme, with 
numerous other cases of oral bastardy, being the 
only modes of speech with the common order, 
and not the impertinent supernumeraries of lan- 
guage as with our higher classes at home. 
Trifling as this innovation may seem, it yet points 
significantly to departing nationality, for “as the 
speech of a people is the most immediate ut- 
terance of its being, the vicissitudes which en- 
feeble the one will in time pervert and weaken 
the other.” 

* * * . * 
July, 1847. 

Nearly eight thousand men are now encamped 

z2 
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on the Ladugards giardet—a vast undulating pasture 
or plain beautifully situated in a line with the 
unequalled Djurgérden, and admirably adapted 
for the manceuvres of troops. Finer men need 
not be paraded, nor could evolutions be steadier 
performed than by those I saw under arms. 
They were commanded by the Crown-priuce in 
person, who, though quite a young man, seems 
perfectly aw fait in the field as chief, and to have 
considerable enthusiasm in his profession. He 
rides well and boldly, and is seen to great ad- 
vantage on horseback. None of his staff have 
acquired the seat and hands of the prince, but on 
the contrary appeared puzzled at times to keep up 
with him. 

Since I last commented on Swedish mili- 
tary uniforms,—a total and sad change has been 
effected in the garb of the whole line. In lieu 
of the well-fitting, yet comfortable blue coat 
with white epaulettes and scarlet or yellow 
facings, the really magnificent chako, the one of 
patent-leather, high, though of excellent propor- 
tion, having a gay and thoroughly soldier-like air 
in its jaunty yet manly capabilities of “ setting,” 
the men are accoutred in coarse blue frocks or 
pea-jackets—without their comfort, or an inch 
of lace or facing—and the unsightly fireman's hel- 
met. This depraved casque takes several inches 
from the height and gives an expression to the 
countenance the very reverse of the debonnair, gal- 
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lant play most military head-dresses so assist in 
producing. 

The Swedes in their present uniforms may 
pass for well organized pompiers, sailors rigged 
for boarding, or police, but bear no resemblance 
to the imposing, blue and scarlet clad fellows I 
so especially admired on my arrival in the coun- 
try. The officers of the horse-guards, in addition 
to the pompier’s casque, have adopted the very 
lightest blue frock, puckered into a half dressing- 
gown kind of garment, and only require the sash 
and tassels of Mr, Mantalini to be very man- 
millinerish to the eye of any man accustomed to 
the uniform of a lancer, or any other dragoon 
regiment in France or England. 

There were a few hussars, with their flow- 
ing aiguillettes, embroidered pelisses, oriental 
chakos, and dangling sabretash and scabbards, 
who flew and hovered about the staff of the 
king in person, and appeared a worthy type of 
the god of war, an honour to which the sadly 
metamorphosed troops they assisted in inspecting, 
methought, could lay small claim. 

These last, I am told, are only retained till the 
contract for their clothing expires, when I sup- 
pose they will have to don the pea-jacket and 
helmet of their comrades. 

The sash and sword-belt, which give such a 
martial finish to a uniform, are quite exploded 
by the officers of the Swedish infantry. The 
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sword is stuck @ Ja brigand through a hole made 
in the coat for the purpose, one precisely similar 
to the orifice in the nether garments of @ car- 
penter in which he inserts his rule! It is but 
& poor compliment, I must respectfully say, to 
“old Bernadotte,” so entirely to change his well 
studied and perfectly understood policy on every 
point relating to a profession in which, proba- 
bly, he was never excelled by half-a-dozen pre- 
decessors. 

The infantry regiments manceuvred as one 
man, and, considering the peaceful practice they 
have so long been blessed with, struck me as 
being in very excellent discipline. The cadets 
from the military schools, fine straight lads of 
thirteen to twenty years old, and all intended 
for future commands, handled the musket and 
mancuvred more like veterans than boys, and 
are a splendid corps of little fellows indeed. 

The doudle-maned lion of the day was the 
Crown Prince of Denmark; an oily demi-Chi- 
nese looking gentleman of matured virtues and 
protuberant personals, who was specially invited 
from the Categat to do the inspector on the 
oecasion. He cut a curious figure to my think- 
ing, being attired in a smothering helmet, with- 
out hair or ornament on it; an affair which 
struck me as being a cross between the castor 
of Minerva and that of ovr firemen, or the 
Swedish postman. ‘ 
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The King, long life to him !—for if Ais coun- 
tenance is not the index to a good man Lavater 
fibs for the first time,—appeared highly pleased 
with his troops, as he had just cause to be; and 
afterwards “stood” a sexa* at his nice little 
cottage in the Djurgarden, where several military 
bands played to a very crowded audience, and 
afforded, I have no doubt, all the gratification 
His Majesty, above every other consideration, 
seems to have so devoutly at heart. 

* * * * * 

The drill, the Swedes undergo for eight or 
ten days annually, approaches the reality of cam- 
paiguing as closely as it is well possible to make 
it; and cannot fail to be wholesome instruction 
to gentlemen of a luxurious turn. 

The troops fight an imaginary enemy, told off 
amongst themselves, over the country from the 
Djurgirden to Drottingholm, a distance of several 
leagues ; storming bridges, heights, and redoubts, 
skirmishing and charging at times up to the 
very muzzles of the drivers of ‘bus, gig, and 
bondést cart, that are frequently in the way, 
and instantly put to flight. 

When they stack their arms, and bivouac for 
the night amongst the wild, rocky scenery en 
route horses, men, and officers alike sleep 
on the bare ground without a tent, or aught 
but a cloak, and perchance a blanket to cover 
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the latter. They have rations and forage for 
several days’ consumption, and all the materiel 
for a real campaign with them, including artillery, 
tumbrils, farriers and their smithies, sutlers and 
camp-followers. They have several days end 
nights of this work, and seem to enjoy it amaz- 
ingly. 

The Crown-Prince made his head-quarters at 
a small wooden farmstead; whilst the com- 
mander in chief of the enemy was cantoned in 
a village in advance. I need not say, what a 
terrible licking the latter eventually got ut 
the hands of the former, or tell how chivalrously 
they made it up in the end. I shared the 
bivouae of the horse-artillery amongst whom 
I had a friend in command, and was much 
gratified at the good humour, joined to the 
perfect discipline, which prevailed. 

The slightly fatigued soldiers, after a gorgeous 
sun-set, and the tattoo had been sounded, lighted 
huge fires and prepared their evening meal, 
singing national airs in wild chorus, and pledg- 
ing themselves from their canteens of water, 
for Iam happy to say I saw nothing like that 
vile brandy in general use. 

The Evening hymn being sung by all ranks, 
pickets, and videttes were thrown forward, and 
sentries posted; when with a few branches of 
the fragrant fir for a mattress, and the luxury 
of a blanket for the elder officers, the sweet 
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and verdant turf sufficed for a couch for men 
and horses; and night, having barely changed 
her robes of day, shrouded the war-like, yet, 
let it be said with praise, the still peaceable host 
within her soothing folds. 
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“p, P, 0."==THE DESSERT TO THE SNACK.—THE ENVELOPE TO THE 
BON-BON,—“ DBIFT.”-—WANDERING SYNOPSIS.—MY OANDOUR AS 
A CORRESPONDENT.—A PROPOSITION.—OUB NIGHLAND GLBNB- 


‘The Gauthiod, at Sea, August, 1847, 

AFTER upwards of twelvemonths’ sojourn I at 
length cast off my “painter” from the shores of 
Sweden, viséd for Berlin. If I say that I found 
not the slightest “hitch” in the slender mooring, 
but, au contraire, that it paid itself off the belay- 
ing pin of my affections with scarce a touch, the 
rude imagery may serve to shew that my bark 
was not called the “ Regret,” and save me from a 
more explicit confessional. 

I have little more to add to the slight refec- 
tion I have set before thee, dear, and, peradven- 
ture, wearied reader, save an apology for a dessert, 
though it may be in keeping with thy meagre fare, 
namely, a rusk and solitary bon-bon. The former, 
in its crusty, gritty countenance is apropos to the 
leaf of murmurs I have almost unwittingly served 
with thy snack. The latter has nought to recom- 
mend it but its tiny, pretty envelope, in which is 
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written the word “drift.” Add a spoonful of 
caviare to the crunching morsel, wash thy mouth 
with a flagon of “Ja rose,” and the murmurs are 
forgotten, but in guerdon for thy entertainment if 
I not vain-gloriously miscal the scanty “tray,” 
ponder over the wrapper of the bon-bon ! 

In the many digressive etchings or sketches 
with which I have endeavoured to garnish the 
dull scribbling of a stroller, though they were 
pencilled by the wayside from early impres- 
sions engraved on the heart, 1 am constrained 
to confess, though at the time my pleasures of 
memory and pen ran riot in congenial gambols 
without premeditation, that I had some “drift” 
in view in the frequent allusions to be met with 
in my brace of offerings to the beauties of old 
England. 

I confess to having an aim in the first instance 
to present in a not ungraceful déshabille, but in 
an unadorned, quaint, and natural garb the im- 
pressions of a tourist as he receives them from 
nature,—men and manners. I desire to steer 
clear of the hand-book and long-metre style of 
travels, equally as I would be guiltless of the 
slightest ill-nature, far less injustice in my stric- 
tures as I move and sketch through foreign coun- 
tries. If an earnest wish and attempt to accom- 
plish this point could aid me, as it cannot weil 
fail any one so minded and resolved, I am in- 
duced, from the far too lenient treatment I have 
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received at the hands of men not only wreathed 
but hidden in literary terrors, to believe that I 
have succeeded hitherto beyond my hopes. 

My “drift” is easily seen through in the fore- 
going pages, and needs but a very brief label; but 
for the fair pretence of wishing thee adieu, dear 
reader, I will give thee a very short, yet true 
synopsis of my wandering experience in as far as 
relates to nature, though I will not further al- 
lude to the two other topies I have touched upon 
up to this date, promising, like the Quaker, when 
replying to the ceaseless inquiry after his health, 
“when there is any change to let thee know 
of it.” 

The millions of pounds sterling that have for 
ever left our country on sight-seeing tours and 
voyages, might have been expended in a more 
romantic, diversified, historically interesting coun- 
try, namely, in Great Britain. 

A man is not known to his most intimate 
friend so truthfully as is a writer's mind laid bare 
to the public. Believe me, not one in ten thou- 
sand, except hirelings, ever write an untruth, that 
is, wilfully, or intentionally. The pen is actuated 
from the heart, I believe, from my soul! and 
would refuse its office if prompted by hypocrisy, 
or 3 wish to mislead, at least, I am sure, mine 
would. In addition to the hope I entertain of 
affording pleasure in even the desultory, rattling 
small-talk I have ventured to put upon paper, 
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T feel myself a sworn man, and on sacred ground, 
as I write that which may possibly survive me, 
and turn to good or evil, though the germ may 
be more minute than the grain of mustard-seed. 
A man may talk idly, wildly, but he dare not 
Meditate 2 misrepresentation in ink! however 
trifling his subject. Such being the case, I as- 
sure thee that nought so thoroughly rural, pic- 
turesque, rugged, pastoral, cultivated, or solemn, 
exists in the world as in the varied scenes in Eng- 
land, nor is there so fresh a pasturage for thine 
eye, thy mind, or pencil, as the one thou hast at 
home. 

Are you a pedestrian? The primitive verdure- 
clad by-lanes, the road-side inns, with beds and 
rosy rashers to offer, such as at Lodore, or under 
Helvellyn, or at Bakewell, or in every hamlet in 
fact, the ruin at every turn, the river, the stream, 
the mountain, the heather, the ivied church, the 
stile leading over miles of footpath and meadow 
scenes, the thorough countrified aspect 30 delicious 
to the solitary stroller, is not to be found elsewhere. 
I defy any one to gainsay me in this, though I 
knew it not till taught by experience. 

Are you a sportsman? without an allusion to 
“Billesden Coplow,” or the “sixth mile-stone,” 
where can you calculate upon killing a brace of 
birds, or a trout a pound in weight but in Eng- 
land? “Echo answers where?” Are you fond 
of coast scenery, with the comforts and ele- 
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gancies of life at your elbow, with the tempestu- 
ous or smiling wavy scene beneath your window 
I have attempted to portray? there are an infi- 
nity of such views in England, any one of which 
will command all your admiration. 

Would you give your mind a fillip and see 
life? wander on the dock-side or piers of Liver- 
pool, or Southampton, or take a walk or gallop 
over the Downs of Epsom, or Newmarket Heath- 
‘Whatever may be your bent, society, solitude, 
the newest publications, speculation, trout-fishing, 
sketching, a stroll over heather, or on a flagged 
pavement,—in England only can you gratify it. 

Imagine me not so narrow-minded as to under- 
rate the value of foreign travel, or travail! far 
from it, for to every point of interest I have 
called your attention, and urged inspection, but 
I would have the restless scene-shiflers know that 
a lifetime cannot make them adequately acquaint- 
ed with our own unequalled views, nor chronicle 
our sterling, solid comforts to a few of which I 
have drawn your attention by the “spontaneous 
intrusions,” or involuntary glances at retrospect 
that appear alongside my foreign sketches. Hence 
the motto in the envelope of my don-bon at part- 
ing “drift,” and the short elucidation of its 
meaning, or rather unpremeditated origin. 

If the sketchy impromptu-contrasts at which 
I have essayed, totally free from an invidious 
spirit, may induce our people at home to form a 
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better acquaintance with their own country before 
leaving it, I shail not have written in vain. 

My eagerness at starting on foreign excursions, 
my especial predilection for this northern one, are 
given not more truthfully than are my concluding 
remarks as a pioneer. I withhold neither my 
anticipations, determined resolve to be unpreju- 
diced and pleased, my probably inconsistent 
praises of a roving life in the commencement of 
my volume, my mistakes, impressions, or disap- 
pointments from the reader. If the fashionable 
mania of “ giving all and reserving nothing,” had 
not possession of the public mind, it would agree 
with me in my proposition to make cheap rail- 
way fares, and road-side as well as other inns, an 
essential to English life, that we may view our 
Scottish, Welch, lake, and varied island scenery 
at a less cost, and greater profit to our own coun- 
try. From the great expense hitherto attending 
such excursions these luxuries of nature have 
been withheld from all but the privileged few. 
The isles of Sky, Shetland, and the Orkneys, 
are nearly unknown to us, though they teem 
with legendary interest, romantic scenery, and a 
fraternal people. 

Let us pay them an occasional visit, and leave 
a few of our fair little queen’s sterling medallions 
amongst them, bringing away the fleecy hosiery, 
renewed health, and good wishes in return. Let 
us hold up and follow the example of Lord Wors- 
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ley, in his manly attempt at checking the high- 
overgrown charges on our railways. Let us go 
over in droves to ould Ireland, and try to coax 
the poor, well-disposed, though hot-blooded, sadly 
misled people into better feelings, by setting cars 
rattling, guides walking and joking, and kitchen 
fires blazing as of yore about the shores of Killar- 
ney and the Causeway. Let us spend our money at 
home! or, at all events, the better portion of it, 
then will there be truly some “drift” in our 
excursions, ay, and good too! 

Above all things do not run away with the 
notion that any country excels our own in those 
charms of romance and beauty you so expensively 
hunt after. Here there is not a river, or a moun- 
tain at all—and for lakes, none did I ever see, so 
gloomily grand as Wastwater, or so brilliantly, 
luxuriantly beautiful as the one at Keswick. 

T have read at this distance, with the heartfelt 
chagrin of a stopped pedestrian, that our Highland 
glens are in danger of being closed to us of the 
knapsack by order of his Grace of Leeds, and 
possibly more of his august brethren. To carry 
out my project of home tours and adventures, 
this must not be, if the authors of the hateful, 
unpatriotic act of petty, uncalled-for tyranny, 
would not have their names handed to posterity 
with a malediction, loud, deep, and universal. 
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THE author of these northern sketches would 
willingly add a modicum of ballast to the light 
craft in which they are freighted, and rejoice 
indeed, if, by a penful of practical cogitation, 
he could throw in a hint or two which might 
eventually lead to some good purpose. 

However eloquently we may flatter ourselves 
that we discourse, even though our words should 
flow smoothly as linseed out of a sack, an ex- 
pressive critique in oratory he fancies not the 
most facile to improve upon, there are fortu- 
nately men in a formidable majority, who look 
upon the greatest powers of the lungs, as no 
better than a “foul wind,” if they cannot by 
tacking, and “eating into it,” so shape their 
course as to arrive at port Utility at last. If they 
make Jee-way under its influence, they would 
infinitely prefer a calm. To them, all the Psyches 
who ever went without stays, all the Linnea, 
or Aurora Borealis, that ever bloomed in the 
forest, or blinked on the northern horizon, are as 
nought compared to an atom of matter of fact. 

AA 
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Equally do they look upon all the pencraft in the 
world of letters as valueless, in comparison to 
a page of M‘Culloch. 

Being rather clever in “roasting eggs,” and 
other simple cookery, as well as in the manufac- 
ture of an occasional omelette, I pique myself no 
little on having an accommodating and reasonable 
appetite, so as to be able to enjoy the essential or 
superfluous dish as it may be set before me. I 
can amuse myself with the “ Don,” “old Izaack,” 
or “Loyd’s List,” and gather instruction from 
Bayle, Maunder, or “Little Ruff” I can eat 
my bread and cheese under a hedge-row, and 
have not the slightest objection to my friends 
Lynn, and Quartermain. This being the case, 
I will endeavour to add to the collation, and 
dessert placed before the reader, a short and 
modest addendum, sincerely and honestly trusting 
that it may lead to some useful end towards both 
Swede and Briton, when my footsteps from the 
Seine to the Baltic may not entirely have been 
trod in vain. 

There is no doubt that Sweden could amply 
provide fora quadrupled population. Her natural 
resources are all but in embryo, and will in future 
ages prove a valuable reserve for our own and 
other southern countries. 

Agriculturally speaking, she suffers from want 
of capital, skill, and a sufficiency of hands; in 
fact, except in limited districts, near her very 
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few towns, very great neglect. This arises from a 
false direction being given to the energies of the 
country ; the bountiful promises of nature being 
all but despised, in order that a corrupt system of 
insignificant, incapable manufacture should pro- 
long its existence, to the great injury of the 
consumer at large. 

That England with her millions of hands and 
pounds sterling equally and irrevocably employed, 
should go hand in hand with the plough, and 
struggle to keep her manufactures steadily and 
progressively at work, the good of the community 
demands. But in Sweden, with comparatively 
only a few thousands of these so employed, and 
the majority suffering from- its severe tribute 
to the few, the good of the community demands 
at least a free competition with people who can 
supply its wants at a cheaper and better rate. 

To buy and sell, and acquire a balance, is the 
whole genius of trade, whether nationally or in- 
dividually speaking ; and if Sweden, by purchasing 
her clothing, cutlery, saddlery, or porcelain; and, 
in turn, selling her agricultural produce, wood 
and metals, can thereby double its amount as she 
readily might, it is not going too far to say that 
she is standing in her own light in her refusal to 
adopt the line of action. 

I firmly believe there to be room in Sweden 
and Gottland for at least one million of additional 


small] farmers and their families, with every prospect 
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of well-doing, if they came over as sober settlers, 
and provided with from 300/. to 10000. capital. 
The possessor of the greater sum would soon be- 
come a wealthy, and he of the smaller an inde- 
pendent man. I would rather swallow all the 
ink and tough words I have put upon paper for 
the last two years than mislead a countryman 
of my own, far less one of my well-loved rural 
friends, and believe that when I advise them to 
Jook at the map of Sweden before they sail for 
New Zealand or America, and recommend our 
independent people to stay at home, it is for 
their mutual benefit and comfort. 

The Swedish government is most liberal in the 
treatment of its tenantry; and, I think I am not 
wrong in stating, would willingly give its counte- 
nance to foreign settlers whose aim was agricul- 
ture. This might readily be known officially, as 
well as arrangements made for an extensive plan 
of emigration for farmers of some capital. For 
men, with sufficient to purchase their farms, and 
disposed to “rough it” over their home-made 
accessories, no country could be more favourable. 

The short distance from the shores of France 
and England will always give a Swedish agricul- 
turist the advantage over a transatlantic one, 
when once the full yield of the farmer's cheap 
land is come at. Add to this, the great improve- 
ment and extent in feeding of stock, for which 
there is every capability, must cause this country 
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to become of great future value; and should 
opportuncly open the eyes of capitalists to the 
fine and safe field awaiting them for investment. 

The great bane to men with imprudent heads 
and soft hearts—traits, I am sorry to say, which 
are not unknown on the “ wolds,’—is the never 
to be sufficiently loathed brandy of Sweden— 
Tts cheapness is the greatest curse that could 
have fallen on the soil, and will be the downfal 
of everything like morality and energy. That 
the moral character of Sweden has vastly de- 
generated, since the introduction and encon- 
raged consumption of this evil spirit, no one can 
doubt for an instant. It is a detestable, in- 
sinuating poison, and would soon destroy the 
emigrant from England or Scotland, to whom 
his native gin or whiskey, bad as it is, is harm~- 
less in comparison. The severity of the climate 
accelerates and increases the evils of intem- 
perance, though, to the thoughtless, it pleads 
as an excuse for the temporary consolation. 

Another germ of future disorder—ay, and 
terrible in its consequences, too,— must come 
from the espionage held upon every man through- 
out the country. 

No man in Sweden can move or get into 
employment without having the extract from 
his parish register about his person, on which 
is viséd his offences, punishments, and follies, 
by the various authorities from time to time. 
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If he does not commit a felony by forging 
a new pass, for which the end to be gained 
would seem to warrant the means, and act as 
a premium to the crime, he is a marked man, 
not only for life, but to the third and fourth 
generation, and compelled eventually to return 
to the paths of villany for a livelihood. A man’s 
offence should be totally expiated with his punish- 
ment; when he should be permitted to take up a 
new abode without question, and become amena- 
ble to the law only when he again offends. It 
would be desirable for the community that he 
be allowed to get into the crowd, and appear 
asa good man; were all offenders known! what 
a cock-pit should we live in. In Sweden he 
cannot do this; wherever he goes he is asked 
for his papers, and in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred is refused work or countenance, if 
they are branded by the treadmill’s arms “ in 
a field gules—a gallows sable,” in chief two 
handcuffs noir. 

The prisons here are also little less than semi- 
navies for the disciples of Barabbas, and turn out 
masters of the art of appropriation unrivalled, 
if we take into consideration the very trifling 
population. The incalculable evils attending the 
spy-system alluded to, admit of no doubt in 
my mind, .and demand the earnest attention of 
government. Every branded Swede has his heart 
over the frontier ; and may, in time of interna] 
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trouble, be calculated upon as an instrament 
in the hands of the hostile intriguer. 

Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, there 
is a fruitful land of vast promise waiting to be 
properly broken into— one well worthy the at- 
tention I have induced my countrymen to give 
to it. 

Though fully convinced of the capabilities of 
Sweden in an agricultural and mining point of 
view, I am constrained to say, that my inereased 
experience of the people—arising from a year 
and a half’s very varied intercourse—leads me to 
believe there is a deep-rooted illiberality of sen- 
timent pervading them generally with reference 
to foreign speculation or competition, especially 
English, which would deprive the emigrant of 
everything like a friendly neighbour or chance 
of the slightest native assistance. If prepared 
for comparative isolation and self-dependence, 
there is ample room; a soil which might cheaply 
be rendered productive, and a ready market at 
an easy distance open to him. Notwithstanding 
this narrow-minded jealousy, the Swedes will 
gladly seduce English capital into their own ques- 
tionable railway and other schemes, if they can 
—though in any venture in which a profit is 
at all obvious, they will do their very utmost to 
exclude it. 


THE END. 
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